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THE LAND OF PROMISE: A FABLE. 





I. 





A PILGRIM FOLK, o’er leagues of pathless sand 
Long journeying patiently from far away, 
Lured by the promise of a fairer land, 
Reach’d ere the close of one eventful day 







The craggy shore of a capacious stream : 
And lo! the Promised Land before them lay 
All in a golden sunset, whose last gleam 
Reveal’d between the rovers and their rest 
No barrier save that river’s bridgeless breast. 












II 





Each sufferer, sick and footsore from the waste, 
Hail’d with reviving hope the blissful sight. 
About the river-beach they pitch’d in haste 
Their evening tents, and roam’d in dreams all night 
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The Land of Promise. At the dawn, however, 
The signal trumpet sounded, summoning 

The tribe to council. For that rock-bound river 
Was broad, and deep, and rapid. The first thing 
On which their pilgrim parliament decided 

Was to preserve intact, to a community 

Whose best opinions might be much divided, 
The necessary strength of social unity. 

And so it ruled that they should all agree 

To recognise as final the authority 

Of whatsoever plan might chance to be 

Adopted by the vote of the majority. 


Ill. 


Scarce was this salutary rule laid down, 

Ere one brisk leader of the emigration 

(Whose dauntless spirit was to all well known) 
Sprang forward with a shout of exultation ; 

And, from the shoulder of the stony shore 
Pointing where every gaze instinctive turn’d, 

‘ Brothers,’ he cried, ‘ procrastinate no more ! 
The Promised Land, long arduously earn’d, 
Before us lies. Why linger, then, the brave? 
What need of projects and of plans? To me 
Nature hard muscles and a man’s heart gave, 

Nor need I more to grasp the good I see. 
Forward! Who follows? Fate befriends the bold!’ 
Without a pause he plunged into the wave 

That ’twixt the wanderers and their wishes roll’d ; 
And, after him, to glory or the grave, 

The younger pilgrims rush’d. 
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A cry arose, 
‘Rash fools, restrain this mad enthusiasm ! 






Behold with what enthusiastic blows 

The battering current grinds its granite chasm ! 
What to its pitiless waves can you oppose ? 

Your numbers? They outnumber you. Your will? 
The water’s will is wilder than your own. 

Your energy? More energetic still 

Is the tremendous drift that drags you down. 

Rest in the rear when ruin ’s in the van, 









Reflect, return, renounce. . . . Alas, too late!’ 







V. 


He who said this was an old grey-hair’d man. 
His voice was answer’d by resentful cries, 






‘ Pedant, and craven-hearted renegate, 





Preach not to us thy croaking homilies! 
“arewell to those who fear, and those who wait! 





Progress is prudence !’ 
Save the river’s roar, 

The elders of the tribe (with prescient faces, 

Gazing aghast, and listening) heard no more ; 

But saw, still saw, in the fierce stream’s embraces, 

Here a wild arm, and there a whirling head, 

And then—the heaving of the funeral pall 

By the grim, bleak, implacable river spread 

Over the grave of an ideal. 
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All 

Were husht with horror. In the silence said 
That old grey-headed watcher of the tide, 
‘Friends, let us mourn for the untimely dead, 
Whom impulse fair, with precept false allied 
And inexperience, to their doom hath led. 
They err’d in seeking, but they sought, the truth ; 
And we shall miss the force their fervour caught 
From full hearts glowing with the fire of youth. 
That generous warmth, alas, no longer ours, 
We must replace by clear, if frigid, thought, 
And toil that trains for triumph temperate powers. 
Yon ravenous and remorseless element 
Us from our promised rest doth still divide. 
Let us, O friends, some dexterous dyke invent 
To curb the current or divert the tide. 
A faithless and a formidable foe 
We have to deal with. No concessions vile, 
No haste incautious! Grudge not labour slow. 
Complete the plan ere you begin the pile. 
To work!’ 

VII. 


These words evoked but faint applause. 
A few men to the speaker’s side drew near, 
And grasp’d his hand, after a thoughtful pause, 
In silence ; scorning by a single cheer 
To recognise the Passions as allies 
Of Reason’s coldly-calculated cause. 
Small was their number, but they seem’d the wise. 
Meanwhile, from out the masses in the rear 
A man stepp’d forward. His broad back was bow’d, 


His form misshapen, like a wither’d oak 
With strong limbs warp’d and naked. To the crowd, 
Whence he had issued, bitterly he spoke : 
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Vill. 


‘Surely enough of perils and privations, 
Of trust betray’d, and labour lost, enough, 

And hopes deferr’d, whose fraudulent invitations 
Lengthen the road they never leave less rough! 
Dupe us no more. Foot-wearied fools we are, 
Worn out with unrewarded agitations 

In running after rest. Still, near or far, 

The land we seek our cheated search belies. 
Because it was a miserable land 

We left our own; yet nought but miseries 

We found elsewhere, a miserable band ! 

And miserably here beneath our eyes 

Have we seen perishing the brave, the bold, 

The young, the beautiful, who sought in vain 
That better land. The selfish and the old, 
Who, to augment our wretchedness, remain, 
Now on our faint and weaken’d faith have laid 
A heavier burden. What have we to gain 

By labouring longer? And what right have they 
To disregard the rule themselves have made ? 
Let them make good their promise. To obey 
‘Tis now their turn, and ours to be obey’d, 

For we are the majority. Whate’er 

The yet unpeopled Land of Promise be, 

One thing, at least, is certain: everywhere 

The wretchedest are the most numerous. We 
Are both: nor need we any further fare 

To find a refuge from the ills we flee. 

After life, death ; and after labour, sleep : 

They do but live to toil who toil to live. 

One gift, whose promise earth is bound to keep, 
This soil, tho’ niggard, to the spade will give 

As soon as any other, and as cheap ; 

Life’s goal, a grave.’ 
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IX. 


He turn’d upon his heel, 
Follow’d by many. ‘The remaining few 
Began to build. In accents low and grave 
‘ What, without us, would be the commonweal ? 
Mere common woe,’ they murmur’d. ‘ Let us save, 


In spite of its own self, society.’ 
And slow they rear’d, with unimpetuous zeal, 
Rock-shoulder’d ramparts, fencing flood-gates high, 


And sluices deep. 


X, 


* Astray is all your skill, 
Nor ever will the work you do succeed !’ 
A meagre mocking voice exclaim’d one day. 
It was a little, thin, dry, crooked man, 
Who had from the assembly stolen away 
When first the feud ’twixt young and old began, 
And now, as furtively, return’d. ‘I know 
That river. It is mischievous and mad: 
But there’s some good in it, if you knew how 
To make the best of what is not all bad. 
Your dyke anon the rising flood will break, 
And deluge all.’ They answer’d, ‘ Other dykes 
If needed, other sluices, we will make: 
The stream rolls where it must, not where it likes.’ 
‘*Twill roll where you will like its rolling less. 
You do not understand its nature. Hark ! 
No longer strive to oppose it, or repress. 
I know a better system : follow it.’ 
‘What is thy system?’ ‘TI will build a bark ~~ 
‘And shipwreck all! These plunging whirlpools split 
Our stoutest planks to splinters. Noé’s ark 
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1883. 


With such a cataract would in vain have vied. 





It is a foe to vanquish, if we can, 
And not a friend to whom we can confide 
Aught that we love.’ 






xI. 








The little crooked man 





With a low laugh to this reply replied 
‘ Ay, ’tis a foe whom, for that very reason, 






You should conciliate till his forces blind 
(By craft beguiled to salutary treason), 
Subvert his stupid power. I have divined 






1 


The river’s secret. If you try my plan, 
I guarantee success—on one condition, 






Make me your leader.’ ‘ Impudent charlatan,’ 
(They laugh’d, at that presumptuous proposition ) 
‘We know you for a rogue in deed and word. 







Make you our leader? ‘Things are not yet there. 






We'll make you nothing but one gift—a cord : 






Take it, and go and hang yourself elsewhere !’ 









XII. 









Those honest and most honourable men 





In saying this said only what was true. 
The man was all they said of him. But then 
The man was also something more (and knew 






That he was something more) which miss’d their ken, 






For he was clever. Smiling, he withdrew. 
Meanwhile, the dyke went forward painfully ; 
For, as its bulwarks broaden’d day by day, 
The stream’s resentful waters rose more high ; 
And their uprisings sometimes wash’d away 
The best contrivances opposed to them. 
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XIII. 


One morn the foil’d foundation-makers spied 

A vessel throng’d with folk from stern to stem ; 
Slant was her course athwart the strenuous tide, 
And sloping, tugg’d by tumid sails, she went. 
Safe to the wisht-for shore the strong winds blew, 
Safe to the wisht-for shore the turbulent 

But trusted waters their subduer drew ; 

And with a shout, as on its pleasant strand 

They lightly leapt, her captain and his crew 
Proclaim’d their conquest of the Promised Land. 


XIV. 


The little crooked man his word had kept. 
Long in the science of deception school’d, 

The subtle student proved the sage adept. 
That formidable river he had fool’d 

As easily as if it were mankind : 

Making its strength his own, and profiting 

By forces it had been his luck to find 
Contending with each other to be king 

While he enslaved them slily—wave and wind. 
But when at last they reach’d, and overran, 
The Eldorado of their lifelong dream, 

Unfit for their good-fortune proved the clan 
Of covetous adventurers that stream 

(In turn betraying its betrayers) led 

To their destruction. Vagabonds they were, 
Who loved not labour and who lack’d not bread : 
Each to the other grudged his lawless share 
Of promised plunder, till the land was red 
With its invaders’ blood. Their leader sly 
(True to his principles) employ’d his skil! 
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To govern by dividing them. Thereby 
He ruled and ruin’d them with ease; until 

At last the sick survivors of the strife, 

Taught by experience, recognised the source 

Of all the shameful troubles of his life 

In that shrewd trick of setting up one force 

To set another down, and playing class 

Forever against class. Their chief found out 
That what he thought could never come to pass 
He had himself contrived to bring about— 

A populace united : and its mass 

The populace uniting against him, 

It flung him, head and heels, into the river ; 
Where he was lost, not knowing how to swim, 


Though he knew how to sail. 























XV. 





Vain each endeavour! 
They who, to reach the Promised Land, relied 

On fervid impulse, passionately perish’d 

At the first plunge. The wretches who denied 

Its pitying promise, cheerless, and uncherish’d 

Even by the lost tradition of it, died. 

Some labour’d for it, and their labour lost, 

Though long and patiently they labour’d. They 
Perchance were those who merited it most ; 

But then, their way was a mistaken way, 

And they persisted in it. The vile host 

Of rogues and vagabonds on whom a wit 

Not theirs, to serve its own ambitious schemes, 
Conferr’d the Land of Promise, were unfit 

(Even when it blest them with its brightest beams) 

To find their promised happiness in it. 



















XIV. 







The Land of Promise rests the Land of Dreams. 


LYTTON. 
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PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM. 


Some time ago I met in a tram-car a well-known American clergy- 
man. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ten years’ work in New York as a minister 
at large made me a Christian socialist.’ The remark illustrates 
my own experience; and, as my opinions are based on my experi- 
ence, I may be excused if I write (very briefly) of myself and 
my doings. Ten years ago we came to live in East London. 
The study of political economy and familiarity with the condi- 
tion of the poor, had shown me the harm of doles given in the shape 
either of tickets or of out relief. I found that relief, so given, 
did not make the poor any richer but served only to perpetuate 
poverty. We came to East London determined to war against a 
system of relief which, ignorantly cherished by the poor, meant ruin 
to their possibilities. The work of some devoted men on the Board 
of Guardians, helped by the members of the Charity Organisation 
Society, has enabled us to see the victory won. In this Whitechapel 
parish there is no out relief and the charity is given only to those 
who, by their forethought or their self-sacrifice, awaken feelings of 
gratitude and respect which find an outlet in friendly gifts. The 
result has not disappointed our hope. The poor have learnt to help 
themselves and have found self-help a stronger bond to keep the home 
together than the dole of the relieving officer or the district visitor. 
The rates have been saved 6,000/. a year, and that sum remains in the 
pockets of ratepayers to be spent as wages for work. I say advisedly 
that by the new system of reliefthe poor are not only more indepen- 
dent but distinctly richer. The old system of relief has been con- 
quered, and the result we desired has been won. What is that 
result? With what a state of things does the new system leave us 
face to face? 

We find ourselves face to face with the labourer on 20s. a week. 
He has but one room for himself and his family of three or four 
children. By self-denial, by abstinence from drink, by daily toil, 
he and his wife are able to feed and clothe the children. Pleasure 
for him and for his is impossible ; he cannot afford to spend a six- 
pence on a visit to the park, nor a penny on a newspaper or a 
book. Holidays are out of the question, and he must see those he 
loves languish without fresh air, and sometimes without the doctor’s 
care, though air and care be necessities of life. The future does not 
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attract his gaze and give him restful hours in thought ; he cannot think 
of a time when work will be done and he will be free to go and come 
and rest as he will. In the labourer’s future there is only the grave and 
the workhouse. He hardly dares to think at all, for thought suggests 
that to-morrow a change in trade or a master’s whim may throw him 
out of work, and leave him unable to pay for rent or for food. The 
labourers—and it is to be remembered that they form the largest 
class in the nation—have few thoughts of joy and little hope of rest ; 
it is well with them, if in a day they can obtain ten hours of the 
dreariest labour, if they can return to a weatherproof room, if they 
can eat a meal in silence while the children sleep around, and then 
turn into bed to save coal and light—well, only because they are 
stolid and indifferent. Their lives slope into a darkness which is not 
‘quieted by hope.’ 

If the wages be 40s. a week, the condition is still one to depress 
some of us who every Sunday bless God for our creation. The skilled 
artisan, having paid rent and club money and provided household 
necessaries, has no margin out of which to provide for pleasure, for 
old age, or even for the best medical skill. There can be for him 
no quiet hours with books or pictures while his children or friends 
make music for his solace. He can invite no friends for a Christmas 
dance ; he can wander in the thought of no future of pleasure or of 
rest. England isthe land of sad monuments. The saddest monument 
is that erected to Thrift—‘ the respectable working man.’ His brains, 
which might have shown the world how to save men, have been spent 
in saving pennies ; his life, which might have been happy and full, has 
been dulled and saddened by taking ‘ thought for the morrow. 

This ought not so to be, and this will not always be. The 
question therefore naturally occurs, ‘ Why should not the State pro- 
vide what is needed?’ This is the question to which the Socialist 
isready with many a response. Some of his suggestions, even if 
good, are impracticable. It may be urged, for instance, that relief 


works should be started, that State workshops should be opened, and 
starvation made impossible. Or it may be urged that the land 
should be nationalised and large incomes divided. To such sugges- 
tions, and to many like them, it is a sufficient answer that they are 
impracticable. Their attainment, even were it desirable, is not 
within measurable distance, and to press them is likely to distract 
attention from what is possible. If a boy who goes out ‘in the 
interest of the fox’ can spoil a hunt by dragging a herring across the 
scent, a well-meaning socialist may hinder reform by drawing a fair 
fancy across the line of men’s imagination. All real progress is 
growth ; the new must be a development of the old and not a branch 
added on from another root. A change which does not fit into and 
grow out of things that already exist is not a practicable change, 
and such are some of the changes now advocated upon platforms. 
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The condition of the people is one not to be long endured, but the 
answer to the question *‘ What can the State do?’ must be a practic- 
able one, or we shall waste time, make mistakes, rouse up anarchy 
and destroy much that is good. 

Facing, then, the whole position, we see that among the majority 
of Englishmen life is poor ; that among the few only is life made rich, 
The thoughts stored in books, the beauty rescued from nature and 
preserved in pictures, the intercourse with mankind, stir powers 
in the few which lie asleep in the many. If it be true, as the poet 
says, that men ‘live by admiration,’ it is only the few live, for it 
is only they who know that which is worth admiration. 

It seems a hard thing—but I believe that it is on the line of truth— 
to say, that the dock labourer cannot live the life of Christ ; he cannot, 
that is, live the highest life possible to men of this time. To live 
the life of Christ is to manifest the truth and to enjoy the beauty of 
God. The labourer who knows nothing of the law of life, which has 
been revealed by the discoveries of science, who knows nothing which, 
by admiration, can lift him beyond himself, cannot live the highest 
life of his day as Christ lived the highest life of His day. The social 
reformer must go alongside the Christian missionary, if he be not 
himself the Christian missionary. 

Facing then the whole position, we see first, the poverty of life 
among the many, and then that the remedy must be one which 
shall be practicable, and shall not affect the sense of independence which 
does so much to make life good. It is difficult to state any principle 
on which such remedy may be applied. If it be said that needs, not 
wants, may be supplied, then it is necessary to set up an arbitrary 
definition, and to define wants as those good things which a man re- 
cognises to be necessary for life, needs as those good things the good 
of which is often unseen by the individual to whose life, in the in- 
terests of the whole, they are necessary. Food and clothing would 
thus be an example of a man’s wants, education of his needs ; and it 
might, according to this definition, be a statement of a principle to 
say that the remedy for the sadness of English labour is to be sought 
in letting the State provide for a man’s needs while he provides for 
his own wants. It is, however, a statement which, depending on an 
arbitrary and shifting definition, would not be understood. If, as 
another statement of a principle, it be said that means of life may be 
provided, while for means of livelihood a man must work, then it be- 
comes difficult to draw a distinction, for some means of life are also 
means of livelihood. There is no principle as yet stated according to 
which limits of State interference may be defined. 

The better plan is to consider the laws which are accepted as laws 
of England, and to study how, by their development, a remedy may 
be found. On the statute book there are many socialistic laws. The 
Poor Law, the Education Act, the Established Church, the Land Act, 
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Artisans’ Dwellings Act, and the Libraries Act are socialistic. The 
Poor Law provides relief for the destitute and medical care for the 
poor. By a system of outdoor relief it has won the condemnation of 
many who care for the poor, and who see how outdoor relief robs them 
of their energy, their self-respect, and their homes. There is no 
reason, however, why the Poor Law should not be developed in more 
healthy ways. Pensions of 8s. or 10s. a week might be given to 
every citizen who had kept himself until the age of 60 without work- 
house aid. If such pensions were the right of all, none would be 
tempted to lie to get them, nor would any be tempted to spy and 
bully to avoid paying them. So long as relief is a matter of desert, 
and so long as the most conscientious relieving officers are liable to 
err, there must be mistakes both on the side of indulgence and 
neglect. The une objection to out relief, which is at present recog- 
nised by the poor, is that the system puts it in the power of another to 
act as judge in matters of which he must be ignorant. Pensions would 
be no more corrupting to the labourer, who works for his country in 
the workshop, than for the civil servant who works for his country at 
the desk, and the cost of pensions would be no greater than is the 
cost of infirmaries and almshouses. In one way or another the old 
and the poor are now kept by those who are richer, and the present 
method is not a cheap one. 

The workhouses might be made schools of industry. As it is, many 
men and women fail because they don’t know how to work. If such 
could be detained in workhouses until they had learnt the use of a tool 
and the pleasure of work, these establishments would be technical 
schools of the kind most needed, and yearly add a large sum to the 
wealth of the nation. Lastly, the whole system of medical relief 
might be so organised as to provide for every citizen the skill and care 
necessary for his cure. As it is, no labourer nor artisan is expected so to 
provide. There are hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries to supply 
his wants. By application or by letter he can gain admission, and is 
expected to be grateful. Medical relief is by these means supplied ; to 
organise it is merely to take another step along a path already entered, 
and properly organised it need not pauperise. It is the necessity of 
begging for a letter, the obligation of humbly waiting at hospital or 
dispensary doors, the chance that real needs may be unskilfully treated 
—these are the things which degrade a man. [If all the dispensaries, 
hospitals, and infirmaries were properly ordered, controlled by the 
State, and open as a matter of right to all comers, it would be pos- 
sible for every citizen at the dispensary to get the necessary advice 
and medicine, and thence, if he would, to enter a hospital, and no 
one would be degraded. The national health is the nation’s interest ; 
at no additional outlay it could be brought about that every man, 
woman, and child should have the medical treatment necessary to 
his condition. The rich would still get sufficient advantage, but it 
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would no longer happen that the lives of. most use to the nation 
would be left to the care of practitioners who, with all their kindness 
and devotion, cannot out of their small fees provide either adequate 
drugs or spare the time for necessary study. Without any break with 
old traditions, without any fear of pauperising the people, the Poor 
Law might be developed so as to make the life of England healthier 
and more restful. 

In the same way might the Education Act be developed in 
conjunction with the provision made by the Church and the Univer- 
sities. A complete system of national education might take the 
child from the nursery, pass him through high schools to the 
University, and then provide him with means to develop the higher 
life of which all are capable. Some steps have been made in this 
direction; but secondary schools or high schools are still needed, 
and the Church organisation must be made popular, so as to repre- 
sent, not the opinions of a medizval sect, but the opinions of nine- 
teenth-century Englishmen. Schools in which it would be possible 
to learn the facts and thoughts new to this age, Churches in which, by 
ministers of their choice and according to forms of their direction, 
men could be lightened with light upon their souls, would add an 
untold quantity to the sum of national Life. 

Alongside of such development much might be done with the 
Libraries Act and with the powers which local bodies have to keep 
up parks and gardens. It would be as easy to find in every neigh- 
bourhood a site for the people’s playground as it is for the workhouse, 
and all might have, what is now the privilege of the rich, a place 
for quiet, the sight of green grass and fair flowers. It would be as 
easy to build a Library as an Infirmary. In every parish there might 
be rooms lighted and warmed, where cosy chairs and well-filled 
shelves might invite the weary man to wander in other times and 
climes with other mates and minds. In every locality there might be 
a hall where music or pictures or the talk of friends would call into 
action sleeping powers and by admiration arouse the deadened to life. 
The best things gain nothing by being made private property; a 
fine picture possessed by the State will give the individual who looks 
at it as much pleasure as if he possessed it. It is no idle dream that 
the Crystal Palace might become a national institution, open free for 
the enjoyment of all, dedicated to the service of the people, for the 
recreation of their lives, by means of music, knowledge, and beauty. 

If still it be said that none of these good things touch the most 
recognised want of all, the want of better dwellings, then we have in 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Act a law which only requires wise handling 
to be made to serve this purpose. A local board has now the power to 
pull down rookeries and to let the ground at a price which will enable 
honest builders to erect decent dwellings at low rents. Unwisely 
handled, the law may only destroy, and put heavy compensation into 
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the pockets of unworthy landlords and fees into those of active officials ; 
wisely handled, the same law might at no very great expense replace 
the houses which now ruin the life of the poor and disgrace the 
English name. 

Thus it is—and other laws, such as the Irish Land Act, might be 
instanced as well—that without revolution change could be wrought. 
I can conceive a great change in the condition of the people, worked 
out in our own generation, without any revolution or break with the 
past. With wages at their present rate I can yet imagine the houses 
made strong and healthy, education and public baths made free, and 
the possibility of investing in land made easy. I can imagine that 
without increase of their private wealth, the poor might have in libraries, 
music halls, and flower gardens that on which wealth is spent, and 
find in old age rest. I can imagine the Church as the people’s 
Church, its buildings the halls where they will be taught by their 
chosen teachers, the meeting-places where they will learn the secret 
of union and brotherly love, the houses of prayer where in the presence 
of the Best they will lift themselves into the higher life of duty and de- 
votion to right. All this I can imagine, because it is practicable. I 
cannot imagine that which must be reached by new departures and 
Continental practices. Any scheme, whatever it may promise in the 
future, which involves revolution in the present is impracticable, and 
any flirting with it is likely to hinder the progress of reform. 

But now there rises the obvious objection, ‘ All this will cost 
much money ;’ ‘ Free education means ld. in the pound; libraries 
and museums mean 2d.;’ ‘The suggested changes would absorb 
more than 1s. ; the ratepayers could not stand it.’ 

I agree; the present ratepayers could not pay heavier rates. 
There must be other means of raising the money. Some scheme for 
graduated taxing might be possible; but perhaps I may be told that 
such a scheme means the introduction of a new principle, and is as 
much outside my present scope as the scheme for nationalisation 
of the land. Well, then, there remains the wealth locked up in the 
endowed charities, the increase which would be brought to the revenue 
by a new assessment of the land-tax, and the sum which might be 
saved by abolishing sinecures and waste in every public office. The 
wealth of the endowed charities has never been realised, and if that 
amount be not reduced in paying for elementary education, might do 
much to make life happier. If men saw to what uses this money could 
be put, they would not be so ready to back up an agitation raised on the 
School Board to get hold of this money for School Board work. 
They would say, ‘No; we have the schools safe; in some way they 
must be provided and paid for. We won’t shield the Board from 
attacks of ratepayers by giving them our money to spend; we want 
that for things which the Board can’t provide.’ This money would do 
more than we yet realise ; and there is besides a vast sum which might 
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be got by a new assessment—which in some cases would be a re- 
imposition—of the land-tax, and by a closer scrutiny into the ways of 
public offices. The land-tax returns the same amount as it returned 
more than two hundred years ago, while rents have gone on increas- 
ing. The abuses of sinecures and of useless officials are patent to 
all who know anything of public work; and it is perhaps possible 
that what is done in the vestry, on a small scale, may be developed 
by the atmosphere of grander surroundings into grander proportions, 
The parish reformer can put his finger on one or two officials who are 
not wanted, but whose salary of hundreds seems hardly worth the 
saving; perchance the parliamentary reformer might put his finger 
on unnecessary officiale whose salaries amount to thousands. Out of 
the sums thus gained or saved, a fund could be entrusted to the 
governing body of London, sufficient to make that body as rich as 
the Corporation, and the responsibility would then lie with the elec- 
tors to choose men capable of administering vast wealth, so as to 
give to all the means of developing their highest possibilities. 
Perhaps, though, it is unwise to go into these details and attempt 
to show how the necessary money may be raised. In England poverty 
and wealth have met together. It is the fellow-citizens of the poor 
who see them in East London without joy and without hope. The 
money which is wasted on fruitless pleasures and fruitless effort would 
be sufficient to do all and more than has been suggested in this paper. 
There is no want of the necessary money, and much is yearly spent— 
some of it in vain—on efforts on societies and armies, which promise 
to save the people. When it is clearly seen that wealth may provide 
the means by which their fellow-countrymen may be saved from 
dreariness and sickness if not from sin, then the difficulty as to the 
way in which the money may be raised will not long hinder action. 
The ways and means of improving the condition of the people 
are at hand. It is time we gave up the game of party politics and 
took to real work. It is time we gave up speculation and did what 
waits the doing. Here are men and women. Are they what they 
might be? Are they like the Son of Man? How can they be helped 
to reach the standard of their manhood? That is the question of the 
day ; before that of Ireland, Egypt, or the Game Laws. The answer 
to that question will divide, by other than by party lines, the leaders 
of men. He who answers it, so as to weld old and new together, will 


be the man of the future. 
SamvugEu A, BarNeEtrT 
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OUR NATIONAL BALANCE-SHEET. 





Tue subject of the present article, though most important, is, I fear, 
very dry. Still it is well that we should understand the national 
balance-sheet, that we should know where the money comes from, 
and how it goes. Perhaps some may say that as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us all the important facts in his budget 
speeches, it is very presumptuous for any one else to attempt the 
subject. But the financial statement does not, and cannot, generally 
deal with the income and expenditure as a whole. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contrasts the current and the past years, and dwells 
of course mainly on those items in which he proposes to introduce 
changes. My object at present is quite different. I desire as far 
as I can, and as space will allow, to examine briefly the national 
balance-sheet, and to discuss the various particulars of which it 
consists. 

To do so is by no means so simple and easy as it might at first 
sight appear. For instance, we are frequently told that last year, 
ie. the year ending on the 3lst of March, 1882, our income was 
85,822,000/. and our expenditure 85,472,000/., leaving a balance to 
the good of 350,000/. This is no doubt a correct statement, but 
nevertheless it is very misleading. Many deductions have to be 
made on both sides of the account. The real income from taxation 
was only about 72,000,000/.; but then, on the other hand, the true 
expenditure was in round numbers 20,000,000l. less than the sum 
above stated, namely about 65,000,000/., and the real balance in 
our favour was not 350,0001., but in fact 6,700,000/. The following 
is, then, our national balance-sheet as given at the commencement 
of the finance accounts, and I propose to examine each item separ- 
ately. (See Table on next page.) 

The first item on the credit side is that of ‘Customs.’ Our early 
kings maintained themselves chiefly from the produce of the Crown 
lands, requiring in addition, according to circumstances, military 
services and occasional money payments from their subjects. They 
became so exacting, however, that the people at length asserted their 
rights, and under Edward I. in the year 1297 the ‘statutum de 
tallagio non concedendo ’ was added to Magna Charta, by which it was 
Vou. XIII.—No. 74. PP 
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Nominal IncoME AND EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING ON THE 
3lst maRcuH, 1882. 


Customs . 
Excise 
Stamps . 


Land and house tax 


Income tax 


Post Office 
Telegraphs 
Crown lands . 


Interest and advances 


Miscellaneous 


£19,287,000 
27,240,000 
12,260,000 
2,725,000 
9,945,000 


£71,457,000 
7,000,000 
1,630,000 
380,000 
1,219,000 
4,136,000 


Debt @ 
Military services 
Civil . ‘ 


Expenses of collection 


| Balance. 


£29,666,000 
29,201,000 
18,083,000 


£76,950,000 
8,522,000 


£85,472,000 
350,000 


£85,822,000 


£85,822,000 


enacted that no taxes could be imposed by the sovereign save with 
the consent of the people. 

The ‘Customs’ are so called because they are the ‘ customary 
dues’ levied on goods entering or leaving the Empire. Their 
primary object of course was to provide a revenue, but it gradually 
came to be supposed that it would be an advantage to the country to 
protect certain trades by checking the introduction of foreign products. 

This of course is still the theory of protectionists ; but free-traders 
reply that you can only protect one trade at the expense of others, 
and that the wise course is as far as possible to release trade from all 
restrictions and impediments. With this view it has been the policy 
of the country—a policy which we owe mainly to Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, to Mr. Villiers, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright— 
to limit the customs to a few articles, and especially to free all 
necessaries, the raw materials of our manufactures, and the food of 
the people. 

Fifty years ago more than 1,500 articles were taxed. Between 
1842 and 1846, Sir Robert’ Peel swept away over five hundred of 
these duties, and others have been dealt with from time to time, so 
that now scarcely ten remain. 

The total sum received from the Customs in 1882 was 19,287,0001. 
Of this amount tobacco produced 8,800,000/.; wine and spirits 
5,500,000/.; tea 4,000,000/.; currants, raisins, and other fruit 
500,000/. ; coffee, cocoa and chicory, 300,000/. ; beer 6,000/.; and all 
other articles together 10,000/. The difference between these figures 
and the nominal gross total arises mainly from certain charges and 
repayments. 

The small sum represented by beer only shows how little foreign 
beer is imported, and how successfully English brewers have resisted 
the competition of foreign rivals. I need hardly say that this 
6,000/. is but a fraction of the amount which beer contributes to the 
National Exchequer, and which we shall find under the next head, 
that, namely, of ‘ Excise.’ 
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The word ‘excise’ is probably derived from the Latin excidere— 
to cut off, being the clipping taken by the lord from any article on 
going into consumption. 

Excise figures altogether for 27,240,000/., which is the amount 
levied on articles manufactured within the kingdom, just as the 
customs are on those of foreign make, but including also the rail- 
way duty and various licences, both those on public-houses and those 
which have replaced the old taxes. Spirits produced 14,300,0001., 
besides which the wine and spirit licences bring in 1,800,000/., beer 
8,500,000/., railways 800,000/.; and the remaining licences, repre- 
senting in the main what we used to call assessed taxes, namely those 
on carriages, dogs, armorial bearings, and so on, 1,500,000/. 

Taking therefore excise and customs together we derive from 
wines and spirits more than 21,500,000/., from beer 8,500,000/., 
from tobacco 9,000,000/., from tea and coffee 4,300,000/., from 
licences (other than public-house licences) 1,500,000/., and railways 
800,000/. 

In raising these immense sums two main principles have been 
borne in view. One is that no raw materials, and no necessary 
articles of food, have been taxed. Our fathers—nay, we ourselves— 
used to pay duty on bread, meat, sugar, cotton, flax, hemp, hides, 
indigo, oil, silk, and many other articles of primary importance, all 
now happily free. The wonderful progress of our manufactures is 
due no doubt partly to the high qualities of our produce, partly to 
the skill and industry of the British workman, partly to our natural 
advantages, especially in the possession of coal and iron, but very 
much also to the fact that our manufacturers obtain their raw 
material duty free. 

The second principle is that whenever a custom is levied, an 
equivalent excise duty should be imposed. For instance, if the duty 
were taken off foreign spirits, of course it would be impossible for 
English manufacturers to compete with foreign distillers and vice 
versa. Great care is therefore taken as far as possible to impose 
equal duties on wines, spirits, and beer, taking in the main the 
quantity of alcohol as the test. In agricultural districts there 
has long been a strong desire that the duty on malt should be 
removed, and to meet their views as far as possible Mr. Gladstone 
arranged to levy the duty on the beer itself and not on the 
malt. It is manifestly impossible to take the duty off beer; 
and, moreover, if we did, we must give up that on spirits also. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that beer is drunk in England, whisky 
in Scotland and Ireland, and it would manifestly be unfair to take 
the tax off our favourite beverage, and leave it on that of our Scotch 
and Irish fellow-countrymen. 

Then come ‘ Stamps’ 12,260,000/. This, I need hardly say, has 
nothing to do with postage stamps. The principal part, amounting 
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to over 7,000,000/., is formed by the Death Duties, i.e. the duties 
on wills, legacies, and succession. Stamps on deeds bring in 
2,100,000/., on bills of exchange 760,000/., on patents 200,000I,, 
marine insurance 140,000/., receipt stamps 900,000/., fee stamps 
650,000/., sundries 300,000/., and bank notes 130,000/.; to which, 
however, must be added another sum of 140,000/., which is placed 
under another head, not being received in stamps, so that the profit 
which the country derives from bank notes is really 270,000/. 

The duty on Marine Insurance is one which it would be very 
desirable to remove. While bringing in but a small revenue, it tends 
to drive business out of the country. 

The land and house taxes bring in 2,725,000/. This may seem 
little ; but, in the first place, large sums have been paid to redeem the 
land tax; and, in the second place, we must remember that on land 
and houses falls the principal and increasing burden of local taxation, 
These local rates for England and Wales alone are now over 
30,000,000/.; the total of the local expenditure exceeding 
50,000,000/., with the certainty of further increase. 

The income tax produces 9,945,000/. In its present form it 
was proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 1842 to enable bim to effect 
the great reforms in the customs which have been already referred 
to. 

It is divided into five heads or schedules. Schedule A, that of 
lands and tenements, gives 3,550,0001.; B, the occupation of lands 
and tenements, 330,000/. ; C, annuities and dividends, 850,000/. ; D, 
professions, trades, &c., 4,650,000/.; and E, annuities from public 
revenues, 585,000/. The total annual value assessed to the income 
tax amounts to no less than 576,000,000/. Ten years ago, in 1872, 
it was 482,000,000/. ; so that it actually shows an increase in our income 
of nearly 100,000,000/. in the comparatively short space of ten years. 
Of this increase 32,000,000/. is in lands and tenements, and nearly 
50,000,000/. in professions and trades, and 10,000,000. in the occupa- 
tions of lands. Farmers in Scotland and Ireland are always charged 
less than those in England. 

All incomes below 1501. are exempted from the tax, and those 
with more than 150/. but less than 400/. are permitted to deduct 
1201. and pay only on the difference. Again, under Schedule D 
the amount is calculated on the average income of the preceding 
three years; but if the profits fall short of this, the difference can 
be recovered, which is no slight advantage. 

We often hear it said that the income tax is very unfair. But 
T may remind you of the lines that 


Whoe’er expects a faultless tax to see, 
Expects what neither is nor e’er shall be. 


The principal objection urged against it is that it taxes temporary 
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and permanent incomes at the same rate. They shade, however, im- 
perceptibly into one another, and it has hitherto been considered 
impossible to find any practicable line of demarcation. Then, again, 
the tax is levied, as we have seen, from the recipients of dividends 
on Government stocks. But the fundholders have a solemn engage- 
ment from Government to pay them annually a particular amount ; 
and the only ground on which any deduction can be justified, is that 
the deduction is not theoretically made from the sum paid them, but 
from their income, and in virtue of a general income tax. It would 
be impossible, therefore, to tax them more than any one else, and 
consequently, if any deduction is made, they must have the full 
advantage. The same argument would toa great extent apply to 
Government officials. 

Then, again, as regards land, a very large proportion of the land 
of the country is settled or entailed; and, as the holder has only a 
life interest, he would be entitled to the reduction, if any. Moreover, 
incomes from land and houses are even now practically taxed more 
highly than others, because, though the nominal rate is the same, it 
is taken on the gross and not on the net amount. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that rates fall mainly on land and houses. The con- 
tributions from the Imperial exchequer in aid of local rates have of 
late been considerably increased, on the ground that these rates fall 
too heavily on houses and land. Under these circumstances none of 
the alterations which have been proposed have commended themselves 
to Parliament. Indeed, it may be argued that the very inequality 
of the income tax is an advantage, because it tends to remedy the 
inequalities of other imposts. For instance, it is often urged with 
much force that a manufacturer or shopkeeper occupying large 
premises pays heavy rates, which another person with perhaps a 
larger income to a great extent escapes. This inequality is to a 
certain extent compensated for by the income tax. Moreover, as 
the tax has existed since 1842, most of us have chosen our pro- 
fessions or occupations with the full knowledge of the existence of 
the income tax, and have, therefore, no reason to complain. Still it 
would, I think, be an advantage if the same amount could be levied 
on property, by some rearrangement and increase in the legacy and 
succession duties. 

The Post Office and Telegraph stand together for 8,630,0001., but 
this of course is the gross amount. The working expenses are 
5,680,000/., leaving a very respectable balance. This, however, by 
no means represents profit. The telegraphs, for instance, stand 
for 1,630,000/., and the expenses amount to 1,366,000/., leaving 
apparently 264,000/. But in order to purchase the telegraphs the 
country has borrowed more than 11,000,0001., the interest of which 
is 326,000/., so that there was really a loss of 62,0001. 
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In fact from the time the telegraphs were taken over, twelve years 
ago, the total loss to the State has been more than 1,300,000/. 

So also as regards the Post Office, large sums have been spent; 
and we must know, which we do not, the capital invested, and 
calculate the interest on it, before we can tell what the financial 
result really is. 

The telegraphs were taken over by the State in 1870. The Post 
Office is a comparatively ancient institution. It commenced asa 
Government undertaking in the reign of James the First, and the 
accounts have been kept in an unbroken series from 1685 up to the 
present day. 

The total number of letters, cards, and newspapers sent through 
the post is prodigious, Last year it amounted to 1,776,000,000! 
and is rapidly increasing. I need hardly add that the Post Office 
also transacts an immense banking business. 

The Crown lands produced last year 380,000/. This was origin- 
ally the source from which the main regular income of the sovereign 
was derived. Upon the accession of George the Third the revenue 
from these lands was surrendered to Parliament in exchange fora 
fixed annual sum, and the same course has been followed by all the 
succeeding sovereigns. At present the revenue from the Crown 
lands and the Queen’s civil list are practically equal, but there are 
manifest advantages in the present system. The Crown lands 
would have been immensely more important, but they were most 
recklessly given away by various sovereigns before the present system 
was instituted. 

Next, we received during the year 1,239,000/. for advances and 
purchases amounting to 34,000,000/. made by the British Government. 
The principal sums advanced are 13,000,000. to various school 
boards, 8,000,000/. for sanitary purposes, 1,500,000/. for artisans’ 
dwellings, 3,700,000/. for the Suez Canal Shares, and 2,000,000/. for 
harbours. Lastly, there is 1,200,000/. remaining of the 2,000,000. 
advanced to Sardinia, when she so gallantly joined us during the 
Crimean War. The interest and instalments of this loan, I need 
hardly say, have been and are being regularly paid. It would be out of 
place here to discuss whether the system of national advances to local 
bodies is a good one or not. 

The last item on the list is Miscellaneous receipts. The principal 
items are 1,100,000/. repaid to us by India annually on account of 
sums advanced by us for military expenditure undertaken on her 
account, 200,000/. received from the colonies in the same way, 
564,000/. for various other receipts by naval and military departments, 
140,000/. from the Bank of England for the note issue, besides which 
there are also a great variety of small sums. 

We now pass to the debit side of the account; and here, under 
the head of Expenditure, the first item which meets us is the head 
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of Public Debt, amounting to no less than 29,665,000/.—an enormous 
sum, which however is not, I am happy to say, all expenditure in 
the ordinary sense of the term. In the first place, as has been just 
mentioned, the sum of 34,000,000/. has been borrowed in order to be 
ye-lent mainly to local authorities. The interest on this is included 
in the 29,665,000/.; but, on the other hand, Government receives 
more than 1,200,000l. of interest on account of these loans, which 
must be deducted. 

Then, again, out of the 29,665,0001., 6,379,000. was actual re- 

payment of debt. That also must be allowed for, so that the net 
charge for interest of the debt last year really amounted to 22,047,000. 
The calculations are rather intricate, mainly on account of what, are 
called the ‘ Terminable Annuities.’ These are sums which the State 
has undertaken to pay for a certain number of years; each such 
yearly payment therefore represents really a certain amount of debt 
repaid. 
In addition to the 6,379,000/. to which I have just alluded there 
are two other smaller, but still considerable, sums, which have also 
gone during the past year in reduction of the debt. It is a fixed 
rule that any surplus which may occur between the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the year is devoted to reduction of debt. In 1881 the 
surplus was 933,000/., and there were also various small windfalls, 
amounting to 129,000/. ; so that the whole sum devoted last year to 
the redemption of debt was 7,441,000/. I dwell particularly on this 
because in Mr. Gladstone’s budget speech he is reported as referring, 
no doubt by a misprint, to ‘the statement of a reduction of nearly 
7,000,000/. of debt in the course of two years.’ The real amount 
paid off has been 7,440,000/. in one year. 

This is a respectable sum, and much more than we have generally 
applied, but certainly it is not too large. 

The national debt first appears asa regular portion of the national 
expenditure in 1694, though no doubt it had practically existed long 
before. With some fluctuations, it grew and grew until at the 


close of the great war in 1815 it amounted to nearly 900,000,000/. 


—more than all the other national debts of the world put together. 
It seems a singular commentary on our great triumph over Napo- 
leon, that while France came defeated out of the war with a debt 
of only about 70,000,000/., we who were victorious had incurred one 
of 900,000,0000. 

This enormous sum has been slowly reduced; but at the present 
moment, and even after deducting the amount of the loans made to 
local authorities and the purchase money of the Suez Canal shares, it 
still amounts to 731,000,000/. The Americans are setting us a noble 
example and paying their debt off with much greater rapidity. 

We now come to the military forces of the country. The amount 
under this head for 1882 was 29,200,000/., to which must be added 
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70,000/. for the localisation of the forces. This sum at least was 
paid, not spent, during the year; it includes, for instance, 500,000), 
paid to India as part of the 5,000,000. which we thought it right 
to contribute towards the Afghan war, which cost altogether more 
than 20,000,000/. It will be remembered that as a contribution 
on our part towards ¢his war, Sir Stafford Northcote proposed to 
lend 2,000,000/. to India for a certain time without any interest. 
This offer was contemptuously and graphically, though not with strict 
metaphorical accuracy, described by a high Indian authority as ‘a 
fleabite in the Ocean,’ and eventually the arrangement was cancelled, 
and 5,000,000/. was voted. The military expenditure also includes 
400,000/. for expenses connected with the Transvaal, and 135,000). 
for the last, let us hope the very last, Kaffir war. 

Some may think that the 1,350,000l. paid last year in liquidation 
of the celebrated 6,000,000/. spent by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 
ought to have been included. It was of course really a war payment ; 
but then almost the whole, I might say the whole, of our national 
debt is a war debt, and on the whole it is therefore more correct not 
to include the 1,350,000/. 

To ascertain the real cost of our military forces we must add the 
pensions, amounting to 40,0001. a year. 

On the other hand, from the 29,270,000/. some deductions have 
to be made. The principal of these is },100,000/. which India repaid 
us annually for military expenditure incurred on her behalf. There 
is alsoa sum of 700,000/. for old military and naval stores and 
other miscellaneous receipts, which must also be deducted from the 
29,270,0001., leaving 27,400,000/. as the actual cost of the army and 
navy, in which sum the army counts for about 17,000,000/., and the 
navy for 10,400,000/. This large sum is an imperial expense by 
which the entire Empire benefits, and the colonies will doubtless 
one day feel that the whole burden ought not to rest on the mother 
country. 

The collection of the revenue stands for 8,500,000/. Of this 
5,700,0001. is the cost of managing the Post Office and telegraphs, to 
which I have already referred. The balance, 2,800,000/., is spent 
mainly in collecting the customs and inland revenue. It varies but 
little from year to year. 

Next come the Civil Services, which stand for 18,000,000/. From 
this, however, must be deducted various receipts amounting to 
2,267,000/., leaving a sum of 15,700,000I., which is really the amount 
spent out of the Imperial Exchequer in governing the country, and, 
out of the whole amount, is the only part which really benefits us 
directly. The expenditure on the army and navy is no doubt de- 
fensible ; indeed, I do not say that it is not necessary, in order to 
save us from invasion, and to protect our trade, shipping, and fellow- 
countrymen abroad, but it is not in itself an advantage. It is a 
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preparation against future wars, just as the debt is the result of past 


wars. 
The Civil Service expenses are divided into seven heads or 


Classes. 

The first Class is that of Public Works and Buildings. It 
includes the House of Commons, all public offices, courts of justice, 
museums, palaces, parks, &c. and amounts to 1,500,000/. The 
second class is composed of salaries and expenses of Civil Departments. 
It includes the Government officials, commissions, paymaster- 

neral’s office, stationery office, and many others: the amount is 
2,400,000/., from which must be deducted various receipts amounting 
to 300,000/., leaving the net sum of 2,100,000/. The third class is 
that of Law and Justice. It is composed of law charges, the expense 
of carrying on courts of justice, prisons, reformatories, county courts, 
police (the Irish police alone costing 1,500,000/.), and the total 
stands 6,100,000/. We shall, however, come across the salaries of 
the judges and officials under another head; they amount to 590,000/., 
bringing the outlay to 6,700,000/., from which, however, we must 
deduct various receipts amounting to over 700,0001., so that the real 
cost is in round figures 6,000,000/. 

Elementary education stands for 3,800,000/., science and art 
schools 345,000/., Universities 40,000/. Museums cost 140,0001., 
national Galleries 20,0001. There is also a sum of 4,000l. a year 
spent by the State in promoting scientific research. Altogether 
education, science, and art stand for 4,400,000/. The fifth class is 
that of Foreign and Colonial Services. It includes our ambassadors, 
consuls, and other representatives, and amounts altogether to about 
700,0007, and our grant of 78,000/. to Cyprus. This, however, 
is by no means all that Cyprus costs us. The military expenses of 
about 40,0U0/. a year must be added as well as several other smaller 
amounts, and the total cost one way or another is probably not 
much less than 150,000/. a year. The sixth class is termed ‘ Non- 
effective and Charitable Services,’ and costs us 1,100,000/. It is 
almost entirely made up by our contribution to lunatic asylums 
600,000/., and superannuations 460,000/. Lastly, the seventh class is 
Miscellaneous, and is principally composed of temporary commissions 
and committees; but the whole sum is trifling, being only 56,0001. 
Taking the Civil Services as a whole, there are other items, 
amounting to between one and two millions, which the accounts do 
not enable us to distribute between the different heads. While the 
country increases in population, and every year more and more is 
expected of Government, we must expect that many of the expenses 
will increase, which is all the more reason that we should watch 
them narrowly. 

We next come to an important but very miscellaneous group 
known as ‘Other Charges on Consolidated Fund’ and amounting to 
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1,660,000/7. These sums being determined by Acts of Parliament are 
not voted annually. First comes Her Majesty’s privy purse 60,000), 
Then the expenses of the Royal household 325,000/. These two items 
are, as we have seen, about covered by the proceeds of Crown lands, 
The allowances for the other members of the Royal Family are 160,000). 
Then come pensions for naval and military services 40,0001. ; pensions 
for political and civil services 20,0001. ; pensions for judicial services 
20,000/.; for diplomatic services 8,000/. ; hereditary pensions 6,0001.; 
other pensions, including a trifling amount for literature, science, and 
art, 20,000/. Then follow various salaries and allowances, 93,000l, 
This includes the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 20,000/., the Speaker 
5,000/., and the Irish Queen’s colleges 21,000/. Augments of stipends 
to Scotch clergy 17,0001. 

Then come the salaries of judges, county court judges, and other 
officials in the courts of justice, 590,000. The next item is 270,000), 
for miscellaneous services. 70,000. is the cost of the localisation of 
the military forces and ought to go under the head of Army. 

For the present point of view, therefore, the income and expendi- 
ture of the country stands, I think, somewhat as follows :— 


INCOME. 


£21,500,000 
8,500,000 
9,000,000 
4,300,000 
500,000 
800,000 
1,500,000 
427,000 


£7,050,000 
2,120,000 
900,000 
760,000 
650,000 


Wines and spirits . 
Beer . * ° 
Tobacco . . 
Tea, coffee, &c. ° 
Fruit ‘ + * 
Railway duty . ; 
Carriages, game, and other licences 
Sundry duties and payments 


£46,527,000 
Death duties 
Stamps on deeds 
receipts 
hills of exchange 
fee . . 
patents, 200,000 
marine insurance ‘ ° ‘ 140,000 
bank notes ; ° ‘ ° ‘ 130,000 
sundries ° 810,000 
£12,260,000 
2,725,000 


Land and house tax , P P ° ‘ . P 
9,945,000 


Income tax , . . : : 

Post office and telegraph ‘ ° .  £8,630,000 

Less expenses - ‘ : " 5,682,000 

— 2,948,000 

Crown lands , 880,000 

£74,785,000 
Less expense of collection F ; . 

£71,945,00 


ee 
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,000/, EXPENDITURE. 
items Service of debt : : j ‘ . £29,666,000 
lands, Less interest received . ‘ . P 1,239,000 
000/. £28,427,000 
asions Less principal repaid . . 6,380,000 
r'vices Actual amount of interest . , ‘ ._ oo £22 047,000 
001. ; Army . . ‘ ‘ £18,440,000 
>, and Localisation of forces , , , . ‘ 70,000 
0001, £18, 510, 000 
oaker Less receipts ° ° ° ° ° 1,510,000 sa ile 
Pia = y ? 
ae Navy . ‘ ° £10,750,000 
Less receipts . ‘ 250,000 
other ———— £10,500,000 
000/, Civil services— 
on of Public works and buildings ° .  £1,494,000 
Salaries and expenses of civil departments 22,48 37,000 
: Less receipts ‘ > e 320,000 
ndi- ——— 2,117,000 
Law and justice, including £600,000 
salaries . : ‘ n £6,832,000 
Less receipts ‘ ° P 750,000 
6,082,000 
Elementary education . : : ‘ 3,800,000 
Science and art ‘ ; ’ . : 845,000 
Higher education, Museums, &c. P : ° 274,000 
Foreign colonial services r . £695,000 
Less ° ° ° ‘ 60,000 
anton 635,000 
Lunatic asylums ° ° : . ‘ 600,000 
Superannuations ‘ : ° F . 460,000 
100 Her Majesty’s privy purse. ‘ ° . 60,000 
ra household j 3 ? ; 325,000 
Annuities to Royal Family . : ‘ . 161,000 
Various pensions ° : ° ‘ : 170,000 
Salaries and allowances ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 90,000 
Miscellaneous . F . ‘. , ‘ 192,000 








16,805,000 




























Less various receipts ‘ ‘ 1,137,000 
. 15,668,000! 
0) To repayment of debt ‘ .  £6,380,000 £65,215,000 
0) Balance carried forward ‘ ° 350,000 
0 een 6,730,000 
£71,945,000 
0 ——— 
0 ‘ . r ‘ 
7 The manner in which the accounts are kept, the mode in which 
the money is voted by Parliament, the system under which the 
) accounts are checked and audited, are all of much interest. The 
) ? This amount differs from that’given in the Table on p. 573, mainly because in the 


latter case the fee stamps have been deducted. 
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old Exchequer tallies, for instance, form one of the most curious 
illustrations of the survival of old forms and customs. The tally 
was a willow stick, about five feet long, and roughly squared, 
each side measuring about an inch. On one side the amount 
was indicated by notches; a notch one and a half inch wide 
stood for 1,000/.; one inch 100/.; three-eighths of an inch 10); 
half of such a notch 1/.; three-tenths of an inch a shilling ; a stil] 
smaller one a penny; and a halfpenny by a small round hole. A 
single cut of a notch stood for half the amount. The stick was then 
split in half through the notches, and one-half of it was given to 
the person making the payment, the other being kept by the 
Government. A large number of old tallies were deposited in the 
vaults under the old House of Commons, and the fire by which it 
was destroyed is said to have been mainly due to them. 

The following figure represents one end of a tally acknowledging 
the receipt of 236/. 48. 34d. on the 25th of October 1739 from one 
Edward Ironside as a loan to the king at 3 per cent., under the Act 
1 George II. c. 27. 


if lie Jrmiide Sofm Ke 9) hark fb OnnuS iy? 
WW ren 


Maat)” Sly hes Gobrht. GP AERA bong. LA. BA - 


The use of these tallies was not actually abandoned until the 
year 1824. 

Each item of the annual expenditure is first sanctioned bya 
Parliamentary vote ; when all the amounts have thus been approved, 
they are embodied in a bill, known as the Appropriation Bill, the 
passing of which is generally the final business of the Session. At 
the close of the year, the accounts are submitted to a special audit 
department. The Auditor-General writes a report to Parlia- 
ment, calling attention to any expenditure which is not strictly 
sanctioned by the votes, or for which there is no sufficient voucher, 
or which, in fact, is in any way irregular. This report is then 
referred, by the House of Commons, to a special Committee of 
Accounts. The Secretary of the Treasury is always nominated on 
this committee, and some member of great weight is selected as 
chairman. At present Sir Henry Holland admirably performs the 
duty. The Committee considers the Auditor’s report, hearing also 
the views of the department concerned, as to any item of expenditure 
which has been criticised. They then advise the House of Commons 
what should be done in the matter. 

The total expenditure of the country is given in the Statistical 
Abstract at 21. 9s. a year a head, or about a shilling a week. This, 
however, is calculated on the full sum of 85,000,000/., and the real 
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amount, therefore, is considerably less. A shilling apiece a week does 
not sound much to protect us from foreign foes, and to carry on our 
government at home. But if we look at the total sum paid for taxes, 
how little of it adds to our real happiness! 22,000,000/. goes to 
pay for the wars of the past, 27,000,000/. to prepare for those of 
the future. Protection from criminals at home and settlements of 
quarrels amongst ourselves cost us 6,000,000/. 

Out of the whole 85,000,000/., perhaps not more than the odd 
§,000,000/. adds to our real happiness and comfort; the rest is the 
penalty of errors, and insurance against evil. 

I have been sometimes told that it is a mistake to look at great 
ational questions as a matter of £.8.d. Of course it would be a 
mistake to do so exclusively. But pounds, shillings, and pence are 
mere measures. One might as well say that we ought not to attach 
importance to yards, feet, or inches. A pound sterling means so much 
human time, so much labour, so much food for our wives and chil- 
dren. Every pound the Government spends comes out of our pockets. 

Now when we talk of 8,000,000/. it runs off our tongue so easily 
that it is very difficult indeed to imagine how much the amount 
really is. But let us consider for a moment what might be 
effected for the advantage of the country with it. During the last 
election a broad sheet was circulated which brings this out very 
forcibly, though some of the items chosen are not exactly those 
which I should myself have selected. ‘ We might,’ it said, ‘ begin 
by building one hundred churches at 5,000/., one hundred chapels at 
§,000/., two hundred schools at 2,500/., one hundred baths and wash- 
houses at 5,000/., fifty infirmaries at 10,000/., ten blocks of indus- 
trial dwellings at 10,000/., two hundred cottage hospitals at 1,000., 
one hundred reformatories at 5,000/., fifty asylums for the blind 
at 5,000/., one hundred people’s parks at 5,000/., and one hundred 
free libraries at 5,000/. We might give to benevolent societies 
500,000. We might build fifty museums at 5,000/., and we might 
give schooling and books to five hundred thousand children at 11., 
and one million blankets at 83. each to comfort poor people in hard 
weather. We might give towards Irish distress 500,000/.; 501. 
each to ten thousand poor teachers, and 50/. each to ten thousand 
poor curates and dissenting ministers, and yet have a large surplus 
over.’ 

One reason why I have been anxious to call attention to the 
subject, is because our expenditure has been so rapidly rising. If we 
look back only twenty-five years, which is but a short space in the 
history of a nation, we shall find that our military and naval expen- 
diture has risen 3,000,000I., and our civil service expenditure more 
than 6,000,000/. As far as the latter, at any rate, is concerned, there is 
much no doubt—the education expenditure, for instance—which few 
would grudge ; most of the remainder is due to the grants in aid of 
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local expenditure, but not the less does this rapid growth require our 
anxious attention. That we may have funds for wise expenditure we 
must economise where we can. In the last number of the Finance 
accounts is contained an interesting comparison between 1882 and 
1857, which was selected as being the first year of peace expendi- 
ture after the Crimean War. I have added also the corresponding 
figures for 1880, kindly furnished to me by the Treasury, which are 
interesting as being those of the last year of the late Conservative 
Administration. (See Table opposite.) 

It will be observed that the figures differ considerably from those 
on pp. 2 and 11, the reason being that they give the net amount of 
the taxes on the one side, and the net payments out of taxes on the 
other. For instance, on the credit side the stamps are less, because 
in this account the fee stamps are not included. On the debit side 
the Treasury has deducted for all receipts, distributing them under 
the different heads. The Civil Services stand in p. 2 at 18,083,0001., 
from which must be deducted the 70,000/. paid towards the localisa- 
tion of the forces, leaving 18,013,000/. as the gross total, composed 
as follows— 

Grants inaid . . . #£5,391,112 
Elementary education . : - 8,829,595 
Other civil services : « 8,792,769 


£18,013,000 


The total receipts to be deducted are 2,992,534/., divisible as 
follows, in reduction of Elementary Education Expenditure 35,5581, of 
the Grants in Aid, 236,364/. ; and of other Civil Services, 2,720,612. 

Hence the figures stand as follows— 


Elementary education . : - £3,829,595 
Less . ° ° ° 35,558 
£3,794,037 
Grants in aid ° ° - #£5,391,112 
Less . . ° 236,364 
£5,164,748 

Other civil services 


Less , ‘ 


The total apparent increase of expenditure since 1858, then, is 
10,000,000/. ; but of this 3,700,000/. arose from the increase of 
grants in aid of local taxation, and 3,000,000/. from the improve- 
ment in national education. The other civil services have risen 
comparatively little, -which shows what may be done by care and 
economy. On the other hand, the increase of 5,000,000/. in the 
military charge is very lamentable. It will probably be said that it 
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is small in proportion to that of other great European Powers. [ 
do not propose, however, now to enter into that subject; my object 
for the present has been not to discuss the many interesting and 
important questions of policy which are raised by the figures, but 
merely as far as possible to give a clear and succinct account of the 
national balance sheet. 

The nominal expenditure of 1882 was 85,500,000/., as against 
84,100,000/. in 1880, the last Conservative year, and shows there- 
fore an apparent increase of 1,400,000/. If, however, we deduct 
from both years the service of the debt, the figures, as shown in the 
finance accounts, of actual expenditure out of taxes were 45,180,0001. 
for 1882, as against 45,300,000/. for 1880. In considering the cha- 
racter of the expenditure, it will be observed also that in 1882 we spent 
350,000/. more on education, and that 175,000/. more was devoted to 
grants in aid of local expenditure ; while 1,000,000/. less was devoted to 
military purposes than in 1880. In 1882 there were, moreover, con- 
siderable payments for expenditure really incurred under the Conserva- 
tive Administration—for instance, 1,350,000/. in repayment of the 
6,000,000/. spent by Lord Beaconsfield’s government in connection 
with the Russo-Turkish war; 500,000/. on account of the Afghan war; 
and 88,000/. for the loan to India &c., making together 1,938,0001,, 
to which I am not sure that the South African expenditure should 
not be added. This 1,938,000/., at any rate, ought in reality to 
be deducted for 1882, in which it was paid but not spent, and added 
to those in which it was spent, but not paid. 

Again, there is the 2,000,000/. contributed by Sir Stafford North- 
cote towards the expense of the Afghan war. That was really a military 
expense. Ifthe usual course had been adopted, and it had been granted 
as a vote to India, it would have appeared in the expenditure of the year. 
But Sir Stafford Northcote adopted a peculiar and ingenious device 
of finance. He did not grant the money to India, but lent it to 
India ‘ without interest.’ The principal sum has also since been 
remitted. This then, I maintain, must be added to the real expen- 
diture of 1880, bringing it up to over 47,000,000/. as against 
43,000,000/. in 1882, showing a balance in favour of 1882 of at 
least 4,000,0001. ! 

As regards the reduction of the debt in 1880 and 1882, the facts 
are as follows. The nominal amount of the reduction of debt in 
1880 was 5,260,000/., but of this the greater part wes taken, not from 
revenue, but from the balance at the Bank. The expenditure for 
that yeat was 2,840,000/. more than the revenue, and this amount, 
therefore, must be subtracted. Then again the 2,000,000/. voted to 
India on account of the Afghan war was borrowed, and must there- 
fore be allowed for. Taking these two sums, amounting together to 
4,840,000/., from the 5,260,000/., we get 420,000/. as the real reduc- 
tion of debt. On the other hand, in 1882, the reduction of debt 
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out of income was 6,380,000/.,? besides which there was a surplus of 
350,000. The reduction of debt was, therefore, 6,830,000/. in 
1882, against 420,000/. in 1880, a difference in favour of 1882 of no 
less than 6,410,000/. ! 

The two accounts will stand as follows— 


1820 


£ 

Debt repaid ‘ , : . £5,260,000 
Less borrowed for India . ? - 2,000,000 

3,260,000 
Excess of expenditure on income. . 2,840,000 
Real reduction of debt. r : 420,000 

1882 z 

Debt repaid r ° ° . £6,380,000 
Excess of income on expenditure . : 350,000 
Real reduction of debt . : - 6,730,000 


Joun LuBBOCK. 


? The total reduction of debt in 1882 was 7,400,000/. the difference coming mainly 
from the surplus of 1881. 


Vor. XII[.—No. 7+. QQ 
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‘WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY SON?’ 


In how many hundreds of English homes this question is asked every 
day of the year; and, alas! how very seldom is the answer, even 
mentally, satisfactory. 

Let us first see if we can discover the causes of this difficulty in 
answering what appears at first sight a plain question, and one easy 
of solution, and then try to suggest a means of dealing with it suc- 
cessfully. 

Now, the causes may be briefly dealt with under the following 
heads : 

1. A general increase of population, and the absence of a corre- 
sponding and proportionate increase in the number of appointments 
in the army, navy, the Government departmental offices, and the 
Church. 

2. A more general diffusion of wealth amongst the upper and 
lower middle classes, which has caused a great accession to the ranks 
of those who desire that their children, if not themselves, should be 
classed as gentlefolks. 

Many families which, fifteen or twenty years ago, never dreamed 
of sending their sons into the army, the navy, or into any occupations 
other than trade, now furnish quite a host of competitors at the ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Commissioners. 

3. The very limited field for the successful and satisfactory em- 
ployment of youths belonging to the upper classes, in honourable 
situations connected directly with commercial or financial] pusiness. 

Although it may be urged that persons of good family and high 
birth have not only succeeded as directors of joint-stock companies, 
but have also made fortunes on the Stock Exchange, earned a liveli- 
hood as promoters and secretaries of commercia] enterprises, and even 
served long apprenticeships as clerks in mercantile firms, still it can- 
not be held that the occupation is desirable, the ambition lofty, or 
the result worthy of men of that class and education. Neither by 
education, nor by habits and early surroundings, are youths of the 
upper classes fitted for such work. Many of the best years of a young 
man’s life are wasted in an attempt to adapt him to uninteresting 
mercantile business routine, and to habits of thought and action 
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entirely foreign to his former dreams, desires, and, indeed, to his very 
nature. 

4, The defective system of general education, which, adopted in 
times gone by, has not been sufficiently modified to cope with the 
necessities arising out of altered circumstances. 

5. The desire of every one, from the small farmer and tradesman 
upwards, to give such an education to their sons as will engender a 
distaste of the life led by the parents, and a desire either to become 
rich more rapidly, and with less labour, or to do as little work as the 
funds at their disposal will admit. 

6. The fact that thousands of foreigners, chiefly Germans of good 
education and apt in business, are employed by mercantile houses 
throughout this country. As they come over here to learn English 
and English modes of doing business, and as these foreigners accept, 
and can live upon, salaries on which any young Englishman would 
starve. The conditions of competition are most unequal. 

Having now enumerated most of the causes, let us see if we can 
trace the results. By some such means we shall find it more easy to 
discover, or at any rate to suggest, a remedy for the evil. 

Let us suppose that our son has arrived at the age of twelve, and 
that we have not yet made up our mind what is to be his future oc- 
cupation in life. Now, at that age it is most difficult—and, indeed, 
almost impossible in very many instances—to find out his physical 
capabilities, mental capacity, or moral qualifications to an extent 
sufficient to enable a parent to decide on the lad’s future career. 
In former times a country gentleman could be almost certain of 
sending his son either into the army, or the navy, or of educating him 
specially for the Church or the Bar. Now, however, the avenues 
leading to these professions are crowded with applicants outbidding 
one another; not in the sound, educational, and personal qualifica- 
tions suitable to the successful pursuit of their future profession ; but 
crammed with superficial knowledge, and with such generalities and 
answers to ‘catch’ questions as will enable them to scrape through 
the examinations and obtain the requisite places in the list of accepted 
competitors. 

Twenty years ago almost every gentleman of good family and 
moderate income used to manage somehow to get the name of one of 
his sons placed on the books of one or other of the great public 
schools, and in many instances, even before the age of ten, lads were 
promised commissions in the army or a nomination in the navy. The 
course of education was generally to send boys to a private school 
till they attained the age of twelve, then to a public school, where 
generally four or five years were spent in obtaining sufficient educa- 
tion in classical knowledge to enable them to translate correctly a 
Latin, and perhaps a Greek inscription in after years. The chief 
acquirements at: public schools have generally been one or two life- 
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long friends, many acquaintances, and considerable practice in cricket, 
football, or rowing, according to the prevailing taste in the school, 
The chief advantages gained by a public-school education consist in 
the development of character, and the rubbing down of the sharp 
corners which would otherwise have made difficult and painful the 
lad’s entrance into ‘the world’ as a man. 

But for all practical purposes lads learn at most of our high-class 
public schools nothing, or next to nothing, which will enable them to 
enter direct from school into the business of life, or into any of the 
professions. Thus at the age of seventeen—and often, indeed, at 
eighteen—the young man has to be sent to some cramming establish- 
ment, where the special knowledge which is necessary to enable him 
to enter upon active life is packed into his brain in such a manner, 
and under such conditions, as that in less than a year it is found 
to have all oozed out, and left the brain in a state of confusion— 
if not of absolute disease. 

Education—if it be deserving of such a name—of this nature 
frequently succeeds in landing a young man at the foot of the ladder 
in the profession which in most cases has been chosen for him; 
but it has not in any way fitted him to get higher by means of 
special acquirements. When the lad joins the army the country 
pays him; although four many months he can render no service, being 
obliged to learn his drill, and the many details of regimental life 
and administration which could easily have been taught him before 
joining. In the navy this remark does not apply to the same extent ; 
as boys join the training-ship at an early age, and imbibe habits of 
discipline. At the same time they obtain a thoroughly nautical, 
and an excellent practical education. In neither of these cases, 
“however, has the lad received any training to fit him for active 
service in the field or in works of an exploratory nature. The result 
is, that instead of being independent of all help when they find 
themselves thrown for the first time entirely on their own resources, 
they are helpless, are disgusted or disheartened at the discomforts 
which a very littie knowledge would have caused to disappear, and 
are far less efficient in their profession than if camp life had formed 
a part of their training as boys. 

Frequently it occurs that the lad either fails to win his com- 
mission in one of the professions of arms, to obtain practice at the 
Bar, to enter into the Government service in any form, or even into 
holy orders. If this failure happens, as it too frequently does 
happen, he is generally looked upon as a ‘black sheep,’ and he is 
shipped off to America or to the Colonies to make his own way. 
And under what conditions or chances of success is the unfortunate 
lad sent? Has he been educated or trained in any way for the 
struggle for life which he has to make against nature, or with men 
armed with long colonial experience, and whose antecedents have 
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made them strong for the battle, and well-fitted to run in the 
race for wealth. 

How heavily weighted is the well-born, half-educated young 
English boy, and what a small chance he has of success under such 
circumstances! How often is the poor young man blamed for want 
of pluck, perseverance, or patience, when the fault should properly 
be laid to the charge of those who so recklessly launched him into 
such a life, badly prepared, mentally and morally, and so miserably 
equipped for the work. 

In most cases the parents or guardians consider that they have 
done sufficient and what is right, if they procure a dozen letters of 
introduction to colonial magnates, or to men who have made ‘ their 
pile” as it is termed. The lad arrives with a perfect outfit suitable 
for anything except for his future mode of existence ; he presents 
one or two of his letters of introduction, and perhaps is asked to 
dinner by some of the persons to whom the letters are addressed ; 
but if he should expect material help from such quarters he is 
lamentably mistaken. Most of the successful men in the colonies 
began with nothing; had neither money nor letters of introduction 
themselves, and the fashion is to look with little favour on youngsters 
who lean upon such means of commencing colonial life. 

What then remains for the lad to do? He soon finds that 
hotel life, club life, and the expenses of boarding houses have 
made a serious diminution in the limited funds at his disposal ; 
and, after trying by means of advertisements, &c., to obtain em- 
ployment, he discovers that the only way open to him is to buy a 
horse, and diminish his wardrobe and kit to the smallest possible 
compass, comprising only a change of clothes. Thus equipped he 
starts off up country. Hundreds of miles must often be travelled 
before he can find any settler willing to let him learn his work 
without other remuneration than his board and lodging. He thus 
finds himself associated in daily life with men mostly of but little 
education and no refinement, and chiefly of a class much inferior 
to his own. If he be obliging he may soon, if also patient and 
good-tempered, adapt himself to the rough ‘horse play’ and prac- 
tical jokes which are usually the portion of ‘new chums.’ If he be 
intelligent, indefatigable, a good rider, and handy, he will probably 
get on with the owner or the overseer, and at the first vacancy he 
may hope to be admitted on the ‘permanent hands’ pay-sheet. 
This done, it should depend then only on his steadiness and ability 
to rise in position as well as in emoluments. But at what a cost 
of friction, and loss of time, will he not have earned his reward! 
And who have been his companions during all these years, and how 
much of his educational or natural refinement has been retained 
after living such an animal life for so many years ? 

Let us now follow such a lad through the various stages of a 
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colonial life, if instead of electing to go on a pastoral station he 
should decide on buying an agricultural ‘ plot,’ and should settle on 
it asa farmer. After repeated delays and much heartburning he 
obtains his land-grant, and arrives on his property, which we will 
suppose is situated in what is by courtesy termed the ‘ settled 
districts,’ Although this expression might convey to his English mind 
that there would be a fair sprinkling of settlers in the neighbourhood, 
the truth will only dawn upon him, when, after riding for hours, he 
may succeed in discovering here and there a ‘ weather-board ’ or ‘ log’ 
hut surrounded by a patch of cultivation with black stumps of trees 
two feet high, standing all over the fields, and a want of tidiness 
which grates unpleasantly on his English farming education, if he 
should have had any. 

Discouraged at the loneliness and desolation of the scene, and 
utterly bewildered as to what are the first steps to be taken, and 
how to take them, he seeks for some man who will help him to 
build his ‘humpy,’ or bark hut, and who will show him how to 
begin to get something into the land, prior to getting something 
out of it. If it be heavily timbered, of course the trees must 
be cut down, the tops and branches and useless timber rolled 
together and left to dry for some months prior to burning them, 
The other trees, if they can be made saleable, have to be felled, 
rolled and dragged from the field. The grass and weeds have to be 
cut, dried, and burned, and then the land has to be fenced. Now, 
what education has this poor young man had which will enable him 
at once to set about this work? and yet in most instances he 
must do it or part of it with his own hands, if ever he is to 
succeed. In order to get the maximum of work out of a colonial 

, labourer, the employer must not only know how things ought to 
be done, but be able and willing to take off his coat and show how 
he wishes the work to be executed. 

Let us pass over the first few weeks of our young farmer’s colonial 
life on his property, and look in upon him as he sits down to his 
supper half an hour after sundown. He has been, or ought to have been, 
out in the field at sunrise, having breakfasted beforehand, and he is 
now tired out with his long day’s work, and having no one except his 
cook or his labourer with whom he could talk, and being too sleepy to 
read or write, he goes to bed as soon as, having due respect to his 
digestion, he dares. And this must be the round of his life for years, 
for even if he should be rich enough to be able to absolve himself from 
any participation in the manual labour on the estate, he must be on 
the ground, and in the exercise of active supervision all the working 
hours of the day. Neither can he look forward to much, if to any, 
companionship or social gatherings in connection with his neighbours. 
In the colonies most men engaged in the struggle to win riches 
from mother earth are too tired ‘for visiting or receiving visits in 
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the evening ; and even if a man does look in on his neighbour occa- 
sionally, it is chiefly to have a drink, and to talk about such 
matters as are more suited to the mind of half-educated rustics than 
to the requirements of a man born a gentleman, and educated as an 
English gentleman generally is. 

Now, in setting out plainly the discomforts and disadvantages 
of a colonial life to young gentlemen, it must not be at all under- 
stood, or even inferred that life in the colonies is not a fine, and 
perhaps even a noble profession for young men of good family. On 
the contrary, it would be most advisable both in their own interests 
as well as in the interests of our dear old England, the colonies, and 
the British Empire generally, that hundreds of such young men 
should select some of our colonies as fitting fields for a laudable 
ambition to leave a highly-respected name behind them. 

But what is to be lamented is that there are at present no places 
either in England or in the colonies where the education of lads could 
be commenced and completed in such a manner that the first severe 
trials experienced by a ‘new chum’ may be in part if not wholly 
obviated. It may still be urged that, even if the educational and 
preparatory stages be satisfactorily surmounted, young men would 
still have to come face to face with the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for themselves and their capital immediately on arrival in the 
colony. Moreover, it may be said that to possess herds of cattle, 
flocks of sheep, and to farm a certain number of acres can be of no 
benefit to any one except to the man himself; that money can be 
made in trade or on the Stock Exchange at home without the 
discomforts attendant on the first few years of a colonial existence ; 
and that after all, money-making, although good for the individual, 
can hardly be termed a laudable ambition, or as being of advantage 
to Imperial interests. 

To enable us to consider the conditions of life under which a 
lad would enter on a new existence in each of the colonies, and 
to consider with greater ease the chances which a young man of 
gentle birth would have of being able to cause the good influences, 
arising ont of his personal character and habits, to make themselves 
felt in political life as well as in the society of which he is a member, 
it is necessary to have travelled in almost all, or to have lived in 
some of the colonies; so as to be able to gauge, with some degree of 
accuracy, the high appreciation and the innate consideration which is, 
even at first, accorded to such men of steady habits and refinement 
wherever they may find themselves in the British Empire. 

The contrast to the masses is so great, that the conduct and habits 
of most new-comers of that class from England form the subject of 
much comment in the neighbourhood for some time after their arrival. 
Colonists are, generally speaking, quick in their instincts as to the 
character of those with whom they are brought in contact. A young 
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man, careful to avoid doubtiul society, and showing an earnest inten- 
tion to make his way in an honest manner, is treated with a respect 
which in a short time amounts to deference. The outcome of this 
feeling is frequently shown in the form of a requisition from the re- 
spectable people of his town or district to allow himself to be brought 
forward as their representative in the House of Assembly. 

It‘is needless to point out to any one who knows anything about 
colonial politics and politicians the almost magic influence exercised in 
either House by the temperate, educated, and refined language of an 
English gentleman of ordinary power and ability. The mixture of leaven 
of this description, even in small quantities, must raise the whole tone 
of debate, and must elevate the aims and objects of the Legislature. 

But in order to prepare a man for entrance into public life in 
the colonies, with the laudable object before him of raising the 
standard of morality, whether political, commercial, or social, it is 
necessary that some training should be given to the lad in this 
country ; so that he may at once be able to grasp the principles of 
political economy and take a wide view of all the burning questions 
of the day. In the education of an intending colonist a close study 
not only of the geography and geology of the land of his future home, 
but also the history and the laws of the colony, should form a portion 
of the curriculum. In short, to be a colonist should be to follow the 
profession of colonisation and settlement ; and at the age of fourteen 
the education of the lad ought to be conducted in such a manner as 
to enable him, at seventeen or eighteen, to go from England to the 
colony of his choice, fully prepared to take his place in the ranks of 
that fine army of Englishmen who have won, and are still winning 
daily battles against those rebellious portions of English lands which 

only require pluck, perseverance, and knowledge to make them teem 
with a thriving and happy population of our countrymen. 

It is encouraging to know that an educational establishment of 
this type will be shortly called into existence. A long lease has been 
obtained of a considerable tract of land in the South of England, 
suitable in every way for the successful carrying out of a thorough 
system of education, embracing everything necessary to prepare 
youngsters for direct entry into colonial life. Another step in this 
direction has been recently taken, by the creation of a special settle- 
ment in one of the colonies for young men of the upper classes, The 
object is to settle, on a large area of good land, a fair sprinkling of 
young Englishmen of education and refinement, who will gradually 
act as an attraction to that portion of the country of a working 
population. The plan is to build a boarding-house in a central 
position in the block set apart for the special settlement ; the house 
to be roughly furnished and managed as a proprietary club; the 
management and discipline to be in the hands of a gentleman who, 
though brought up in England, has colonial experience, and who 
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would advise the young men as to the best mode of dealing with such 
lands as they might be able to acquire. In this manner young men 
would be able to continue to live with their equals, to accustom 
themselves gradually to the hard life of a settler, and to develop 
their property under the supervision of an experienced gentleman of 
their own class in society. This life in common would obviate 
many of the evils, the discomforts, and the difficulties attendant on 
the first stages of colonial life. After two years the young man should 
have built his own house, and thus made room for a successor to his 
place in the general home. 

The scheme is by no means a novel one; but it is believed to be 
now for the first time about to be put into a practical form, and carried 
out in a thoroughly businesslike manner. The whole question is one 
of the utmost interest, not only to parents and guardians of the 
upper classes in this country, but also to statesmen in our various 
colonies, who will be able to discern in this immigration an additional 
strand to the rope which every Englishman must hope will long bind 
with strong though silken ties the colonies to the mother-country. 
That such additional strands are required in some of the colonies no 
one who knows them or their politics can doubt. Many acts of the 
Imperial Government have, alas! tended to a b-lief that it was the 
desire of the mother-country to cast off her offspring, or at any rate 
to loosen the cordial relations and sentimental ties which until 
recently always bound England to her colonies. 

It is most lamentable that, even amongst people of education 
and much general knowledge, there should exist not only an 
utter indifference to, but also a crass ignorance of most, if not of all, 
of onr colonies. Often one meets people who could not describe geo- 
graphically any one of our dependencies, and who much less know any- 
taing of their climate or suitability for settlement. What a change 
would oceur if to become a colonist or a settler were to belong to a noble 
profession! How eagerly would parents, guardians, sisters, brothers, 
and even cousins read and learn all that could be learnt about the 
colonies to which their belongings had gone! Thus, in sentiment at 
any rate, would our colonies be treated, and thought of, and considered 
as an integral part of that vast British Empire over which the sun 
never sets, aud which has been created by those brave, bold, and ad- 
venturous men who felt a desire to conquer new worlds, and that the 
old world was too small fur their ambition or their energies. Then 
should we see colonists not only glad to get back to the ‘old country,’ 
but keeping up a warm and an affectionate interest in all matters, 
political or social, which could affect her. Then would old England 
be able to feel quite sure that the colonies, her children, would treat 
an attack upon her as an insult to their parent. Then should we see 
colonial legislation less narrow in its conception, less restrictive in 
its operation, and less injurious in its effects upon commerce. In 
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making these observations it must not be supposed that there is any 
desire to blame colonial legislators as a body. It cannot, however, 
be reasonably expected that men whose lives have been for the most 
part spent in the ‘bush’ and in the active pursuit of business, can 
suddenly become masters of political economy, or fit to disentangle 
the web of difficult questions which are the natural outcome of the 
creation of new worlds, and of new centres of civilisation and commerce, 
The wonder is that so few mistakes are made; and that the invari- 
able contests which must always arise between capital and labour 
have been so successfully and so peaceably arranged. 

A great object will have been attained if, through a perusal of 
this article, attention is more closely drawn to ‘Greater Britain’ 
and to the new gates opened to avenues leading to a manly and 
healthy existence, with aims worthy of any man calling himself an 
Englishman. 


W. FemLpina. 





ISAIAH OF FERUSALEM. 


GoETHE’s account of beauty is surely the best that has ever been 
given of it: Das Schine ist eine Manifestation geheimer Natur- 
gesetze, die uns ohne dessen Erscheinung ewig waren verborgen 
geblieben. ‘The beautiful is a manifestation of secret laws of nature, 
which, but for its apparition, would have for ever remained hidden 
from us.’ Nothing can be truer; we may remember it every time 
that we look on a lovely face, every time (still more) that we regard 
a fine work of literature. Yes; what is beautiful attracts us and 
delights us by virtue of natural laws; but these laws are secret, we 
cannot draw out the recipe for making the beautiful from them ; when, 
however, the beautiful meets us, and we are attracted and delighted 
by it, then we find that here we have them manifested. Now the at- 
traction and delight from what is beautiful is thus, as we see, a 
natural force, and it is moreover one of the most powerful natural 
forces that act upon mankind. When therefore we have succeeded 
in enlisting it in support of conduct and religion, we have enlisted a 
most potent: auxiliary. But furthermore, when we have once got this 
auxiliary, it is necessary to remember that there is something secret 
and incalculable about its nature. We do not know how it is origin- 
ated; we cannot break it up and be sure of being able to produce it 
afresh by methods of our own; if we tamper with it, we are likely to 
lose it. There it is at present, and it. is of a most subtle and fugitive 
nature ; let us treat it, therefore, with all respect. 

Thoughts of this kind pass through my mind as I turn over the 
pages of the revised version of the New Testament. Our established 
version comes to us from an age of singular power, and has great 
beauty. This beauty is a source of great power. Use and wont have 
further added to the power of this beauty by attaching to the old 
version a thousand sentiments and associations. Altogether, a force 
of the utmost magnitude has come into being. The revisers seem 
to me to have been insufficiently aware either of the nature of this 
foree, or of its‘importance and value. They too much proceed either 
as if they had the recipe, if they broke up the force of beauty and 
sentiment attaching to the old version, for producing this force 
afresh themselves, or else as if the force was a matter of no great 
importance. In either case they are mistaken. The beauty of the 
old version is ‘a manifestation of secret laws of nature,’ and neither 
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the revisers nor any of us can be sure of finding the recipe, if we destroy 
this manifestation, for compounding another as good. And if we think 
that its beauty does not much matter, then we have nature against 
us ; for a manifestation of beauty is a manifestation of laws of nature, 
The Dean of Chichester has attacked the revisers with exceeding 
great vehemence, and many of his reasons for hostility to them I do 
not share. But when he finally fixes on a test-passage and condemns 
them by it, he shows, I must say, a genuine literary instinct, a true 
sense for style, and brings to my mind that to him it was given 
to produce, long ago, in an Oxford prize-poem, that excellent line 
describing Petra which Arthur Stanley used to praise so warmly— 


A rose-red city, half as old as time. 


The Dean of Chichester takes for his test the well-known passage in 
the first chapter of the Second Epistle of Peter: ‘And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue know- 
ledge ; and to knowledge temperance ; and to temperance patience; 
and to patience godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness charity.’ By this work of the old translators he 
then places the work of the revisers: ‘ Yea, and for this very cause 
adding on your part all diligence, in your faith supply virtue; and 
in your virtue knowledge ; and in your knowledge temperance ; and in 
your temperance patience ; and in your patience godliness; and in 
your godliness love of the brethren; and in your love of the brethren 
love.’ In merely placing these versions side by side, the Dean of 
Chichester thinks that he has done enough to condemn the revised 
version. And so, in truth, he has. 

That is to say, he has done enough to condemn it as a substitute 
for the old version. He has made evident, by a startling example, 
how it has not the power of beauty and sentiment attaching to the 
old version, and can never have it. The instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity will make us retain the old version which has this 
power. If by an act of authority the new version could be made to 
supersede the old and the old to go out of use, a blow would be struck 
at religion in this country far more dangerous to it than tbe hindrances 
with which it has to contend now—beer-shops, Dissent, Ritualism, 
the Salvation Army, and the rest of the long and sad list. The new 
enemy would be indifference; an ever-growing indifference to a New 
Testament which failed to delight and move men like the old, and to fix 
its phrasesin theirmemory. ‘Thou wilt not leave his soul in Hades, 
is never likely, we may depend upon it, virtim volitare per ora. 

The revisers have been led away by a very natural desire to 
correct all the mistakes of the old version, and to make a version which 
should be perfectly accurate. When once one is engaged, indeed, in 
a task like that of the revisers, the desire to alter is sure to grow 
upon one as one proceeds, the ‘ offendiculum of scrupulousness,’ as 
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Butler calls it, is sure to increase; until at last one is capable of 
forgetting that even the aorist was made for man and not man for the 
aorist, and of waging against the past tenses of the old version an 
often pedantic war. To have fallen into this course of proceeding is so 
natural, that I will by no means make it a matter of reproach against 
the revisers ; probably, had I been one of them, I should have fallen 
into it myself. But it would have remained none the less true that 
this is just one of those cases where ‘ the half,’ as the Greek proverb 
says, ‘is more than the whole ;’ and that, by resisting the impulse to 
alter, by never forgetting that the object in view was not to make a 
perfectly accurate translation, but to preserve unimpiired the force 
of beauty and sentiment residing in the old version at the same time 
that one made such corrections as were indeed necessary—only by 
submitting to these conditions was real success possible to the revisers. 
As it is, they have produced a work excellently fitted to help and in- 
struct, in reading the New Testament, all who donot know Greek ;— 
a work which in this way will be of invaluable usefulness, and from 
which every reader will probably import for his own use into his New 
Testament such corrections as seem to him urgently needed. But 
they have not done that which they were meant to do: they have 
not given us a version which is just the old version improved, and 
which can take the place of it. In fact,a second company of revisers 
is now needed to go through the recent revision, and to decide 
what of it ought to be imported into the established version, and 
with what modifications. 

Meanwhile the time approaches for the revised version of the Old 
Testament, also, to make its appearance. Before it comes, let us say 
to ourselves and say to the revisers that the principal books of the 
Old Testament are things to be deeply enjoyed, and which have been 
deeply enjoyed hitherto. It is not enough to translate them accu- 
rately ; they must be translated so as also to be deeply enjoyed, and 
to exercise the power of beauty and of sentiment which they have 
exercised upon us hitherto. Correct information by itself, as Butler 
profoundly says, is ‘ really the least part’ of education ; just as re- 
ligion, he adds, ‘ does not consist in the knowledge and belief even of 
fundamental truths.’ No; education and religion, says Butler, con- 
sist mainly in our being brought by them ‘to a certain temper and 
behaviour.’ Now, if we are to be brought to a temper and behaviour, 
our affections must be engaged; and a force of beauty or of senti- 
ment is requisite for engaging them. 

Correct rendering is very often conspicuously absent from our 
authorised version of the Old Testament; far more often and far 
more conspicuously, indeed, than from our authorised version of the 
New. Correct information as to the meaning, therefore, far oftener 
fails us in reading or hearing the Old Testament; and the need for 
revision is great. But what a power is in the words as they stand, 
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imperfectly as we may often comprehend them, impossible as it may 
often be to attach a clear meaning to them! We connect them, at 
any rate, with truths which have a surpassing grandeur and worth 
for us, and they lend themselves to the connexion with a splendour 
of march and sound worthy of the great objects with which we 
connect them. Take, for instance, the two short lessons from Isaiah 
which we hear in church on Christmas Day. Hardly any one can 
feel that he understands them clearly as he hears them read ; indeed, 
as they now are, they cannot be understood clearly. But they 
connect themselves strikingly and powerfully with the great event 
which the festival of Christmas commemorates, and they have a 
magnificent glow and movement. ‘For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood; but this 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire.’ No one of us understands 
clearly what this means, and indeed a clear meaning is not to be got 
out of the words, which are a mistranslation. Yet they delight 
the ear, and they move us. Professor Robertson Smith brings an 
amended translation : ‘ For the greaves of the warrior that stampeth 
in the fray, and the garments rolled in blood, shall be cast into the 
fire as fuel for the flame.’ Yes, we understand; but the charm of the 
thing is rudely shaken. Mr. Cheyne brings us a translation more 
close and correct still: ‘ For every boot of him that trampleth noisily, 
and the cloak rolled in blood, are for burning, the fuel of fire.’ The 
charm has altogether vanished, if we receive these words to super- 
sede the old words ; the charm has vanished, never to return. 

Mr. Cheyne and Professor Robertson Smith read their Isaiah in 
the original Hebrew, and in the Hebrew they enjoy him. Their 
translation of him, like their notes and commentaries on him, are 
gesigned to give correct and exact information as to his meaning. 
But such correct information is in the present case, as Butler has told 
us, ‘ really the least part’ of the matter; the main thing is the effect 
of a wonderful work of poetry and prophecy upon the soul and spirit. 
And this they themselves, as I have said, get by reading it in the 
Hebrew. But the mass of English readers, who know no Hebrew, 
how are they to get as fully as possible, for their soul and spirit, the 
effect of this wonderful work ? Granted that they get some of it even 
from the present imperfect translation of our Bibles; but we must 
allow that they do not and cannot get it at all fully. Such trans- 
lation as that of which I have quoted specimens above, will not give 
it them more fully. It will give them more correct knowledge of 
Isaiah’s meaning; but his effect upon their soul and spirit it will 
even impair, and render less than it is now. What is to be done? 
Can nothing be done to give it to them more fully ? 

Such is the question which with the revised version of the New 
Testament in my hands, and the revised version of the Old Testament 
in- prospect, I keep asking myself about Isaiah. Taking him merely 
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as poetry and literature,—which is not, I will readily add, to take 
him in his entirety,—I consider the question very important. I rate 
the value of the operation of poetry and literature upon men’s minds 
extremely high ; and from no poetry and literature, not even from our 
own Shakespeare and Milton, great as they are and our own as they are, 
have I received so much delight and stimulus as from Homer and 
Isaiah. To know, in addition to one’s native literature, a great poetry 
and literature not of home growth, is an influence of the highest 
yalue; it widens one’s range. The Bible has thus been an influence 
of the highest value for the nations of Christendom. And the effect 
of Hebrew poetry can be preserved and transferred in a foreign lan- 
guage, as the effect of other great poetry cannot. The effect of Homer, 
the effect of Dante, is and must be in great measure lost in a translation, 
because their poetry is a poetry of metre, or of rhyme, or both; and 
the effect of these is not really transferable. A man may make a good 
English poem with the matter and thoughts of Homer or Dante, 
may even try to reproduce their metre, or to reproduce their rhyme ; 
but the metre and rhyme will be in truth his own, and the effect will 
be his, not the effect of Homer or Dante. Isaiah’s, on the other hand, 
isa poetry, as is well known, of parallelism ; it depends not on metre 
and rhyme, but on a balance of thought, conveyed by a corresponding 
balance of sentence; and the effect of this can be transferred to 
another language. Hebrew poetry has in addition the effect of asson- 
anceand othereffects which cannot perhaps be transferred; but its main 
effect, its effect of parallelism of thought and sentence, can. I ask 
myself, therefore, this question: How can the effect of this best of 
a great poetry and literature, an effect of the highest worth and 
power, an effect which can in a great degree be preserved in transla- 
tion, and which our old version does preserve, but renders imperfectly 
—how, to the mass of English people, who do not know Hebrew, 
may the effect of Isaiah be so rendered and conveyed as that they 
may feel it most fully ? 

First and foremost in importance, for the attainment of such an 
end, is this rule—that the old version is not to be departed from with- 
out necessity. It comes from a great flowering-time of our litera- 
ture, and has created deep and powerful sentiments; it is still the 
prime agent on which we have to rely for the attainment of our prime 
object, that Isaiah may be enjoyed fully. Increase of knowledge 
enables us to see mistakes in the old version and to correct them ; but 
only mistakes, real mistakes, should be corrected, and they should be 
corrected gently. I once said that I would forbear to alter the old 
version of Isaiah where it made sense, whether the sense made was that 
of the original or not. I went too far; where the sense given by the 
old version is another sense from that of the original, alteration is re- 
quired. But we should use a large and liberal spirit in judging what 
constitutes a departure from the sense of the original. If the general 
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sense is preserved, we should be satisfied. We should not regard our. 
selves as called to a trial of skillin which he succeeds best who renders 
the original most literally and exactly. At least, if we choose to en- 
gage in a trial of skill of such‘a kind, we should say to ourselves that 
all we can hope to produce in this way is what may be called aids 
to the study of Isaiah—capable of being of great use, perhaps, to 
students; but the mass of mankind are not students, and the mass 
of mankind want something quite ditferent. To meet the wants of 
the mass of mankind, our trial of skill must be, to succeed in altering 
as little as possible and yet altering enough; and in altering enough, 
and yet leaving the reader with the impression that we have not 
altered at all, or hardly at all. Only thus can our revised version, 
under the actual conditions of the case, have charm ; and it is essential 
that it should have charm. 

The first chapter of Isaiah really and strictly requires, for our 
purpose as thus laid down, three changes, and three changes only. 
In verse 17, relieve the oppressed should be correct the oppressor ; 
in verse 25, thy tin should be thine alloy; and in verse 31, for the 
maker of it we should read his work. Two or three other very slight 
changes besides may be desirable, in order to bring out the effect 
better; but these are the only changes which can be called indis- 
pensable. To re-write the chapter, if the reader we have in view is 
the great public, not the sifting and curious student, is fatal. If 
the authorised version had succeeded in giving the chapters which 
follow as happily as in giving the first chapter, the task of a re- 
viser would be easy indeed. But this high standard of success is 
not maintained ; and consequently, in the chapters which follow, there 
is much more need of change than in the first chapter. Still our 
rule should always be to alter as little as possible. What can be 
gained, or rather what is not lost, by changing, ‘ But Ahaz said, I will 
not ask, neither will I tempt the Lerd,’ into, *‘ But Ahaz said, I will 
not ask, neither will I put Jehovah to the test’? Here no change 
was needed at all. Where change is needed, our ideal should be a 
case such as one which is presented in the 16th verse of the 30th 
chapter, where the change of a letter! is all that is required to effect 
a needful improvement, and to effect it admirably. 

Undoubtedly the use of Jehovah or Jahve, instead of The Lord, is 
inadmissible in a version intended, not to be scanned by students, but 
to be enjoyed by the mass of readers. Jehovah and Juhve have a 
mythological sound, and to substitute them for Zhe Lord disturbs 
powerful sentiments long and deeply established already. Zhe Eternal 
is in itself a better equivalent than The Lord for Jehovah; it is adopted 
in one of the French versions. And in many of the familiar texts 
which a man has present to his mind and habitually dwells upon, he 
will do well to adopt it; he will find that it gives to the text a fuller 
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and deeper significance. But there are combinations to which it 
does not lend itself without some difficulty, and to which The Lord 
lends itself better ; and at any rate, to banish this accustomed reading, 
and to substitute for it everywhere The Eternal, would be too radical 
a change. There would be more loss to the sentiment, from the dis- 
turbing shock caused to it by so great a change, than gain from the 
more adequate rendering. 

The old translators of Isaiah, with the notion that a prophet is, 
above everything, a man who makes supernatural predictions, lean 
always to the employment of the future tense ; they use it excessively. 
But it is unnecessary and pedantic to change always, in order to mark 
that a prophet is not, above everything, a man who makes super- 
natural predictions, their future tenses into presents. The balance of 
the rhythm is often deranged and injured by the correction, without 
any compensating advantage. For in truth the present, the past, 
and the future, are all of them natural and legitimate tenses of pro- 
phecy. Sometimes the prophet may be said to intend them all, to 
use them all; and often one of them will serve to render him as well 
as another. ‘Therefore my people are gone into captivity, because 
they have no knowledge: and their honourable men are famished, 
and their multitude dried up with thirst. Therefore hell hath 
enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without measure: and their 
glory, and their multitude, and their pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall 
descend into it.’? Here preterites, presents, and futures, are mingled 
together; but the general sense is adequately given, and nothing is 
gained by endangering the rhythm of these fine verses by turning 
all the tenses into presents. But sometimes the futures of the old 
version hinder our adequately seizing the sense, and then they are to 
be altered. ‘ Behold, their valiant ones shall cry without; the am- 
bassadors of peace shall weep bitterly.’* The magnates of Judah have 
been sent to Lachish to make Hezekiah’s submission to Sennacherib ; 
the ambassadors are returned, and are at the gate of Jerusalem, bring- 
ing with shame and consternation the tidings that the Assyrian, after 
accepting their submission and presents, insists further on the surrender 
of Jerusalem. ‘ Behold, Judah’s valiant ones cry without; the am- 
bassadors of peace weep bitterly.’ The prophet is not predicting ; 
he sees and hears the envoys weeping at the city gate. In a case of 
this kind the future tense impairs the effect, and must be altered. 

The first requisite, if we are to feel and enjoy the book of 
Isaiah aright, is to amend the authorised translation without destroy- 
ing its effect. And the second requisite is to understand the situation 
with which the book deals, the facts to which it makes reference, the 
expressions which it employs—to do this, and to do it without losing 
oneself in details. All sorts of questions solicit the regard of the student 
of Isaiah : questions of language, questions of interpretation, questions 

2 Isaiah v. 13, 14. 8 Thid. xxxiii. 7. 
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of criticism, questions of history. The student has the Assyrian 
inscriptions offering themselves to him on one side, and the great 
controversy as to the arrangement of the book of Isaiah offering itself 
to him on the other. Now, all kinds of knowledge are interesting, 
some kinds of knowledge are fascinating; and the book of Isaiah 
invites us towards kinds of knowledge which are peculiarly fascinating, 
But there is the same danger here which there is in the apparatus of 
philological study which accompanies and guards for us, in our boyhood, 
the entrance upon Greek. There is the danger of our losing ourselves 
in preliminaries, and of our being brought, by the pursuit of an im- 
possible perfection, to miss our main design. Perfection is the ideal, 
thoroughness in preparation is most precious. But there is the danger, 
also, of forgetting how short man’s time is, how easily he is diverted 
and distracted from his real aim, how easily tired. How many boys 
learning Greek never get beyond that philological vestibule in which 
we are kept so assiduously ; never arrive at Greek literature at all! 
The adult student of Isaiah is exposed to the risk of a like misfor- 
tune. The apparatus to Isaiah is so immense, that the student who 
has to handle it is in danger of not living long enough to come ever 
to enjoy the performance of Isaiah himself. 

Four names stand out from among the names of Isaiah’s commen- 
tators. They are all of them the names of Germans. Mr. Cheyne is 
the first Englishman who has given us a commentary on Isaiah of like 
seriousness and sound knowledge with theirs, and he would himself be 
the foremost to profess his obligations to them. The four Germans 
are Vitringa, Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch ; and of these four, again, 
two stand out most prominently, Ewald and Delitzsch. Both are in- 
valuable; to both we owe all gratitude. Ewald kindles and inspires 
us most, Delitzsch instructs us most. But at what a length he instructs 
us, and with what discursiveness! Life being so short as it is, and 
the human mind so shallow a vessel, can it be well to make us read a 
<losely-printed page of imperial octavo about the different kinds of 
wounds and their treatment, in connexion with the ‘wounds and 
bruises and putrefying sores ’* spoken of by Isaiah? Can it be neces- 
sary, in connexion with Isaiah’s phrase, ‘though your sins be as 
scarlet,’® to give us another like page on the mystical character of 
red and white to this sort of effect: ‘ Blood is the colour of fire and 
therefore of life ; blood is red, because life is a fire-process ’ ? 

No, it is not necessary ; and we must be carefui not to let ourselves 
be lost in excursions of this kind. Still, it is very requisite to under- 
stand the situation with which the book of Isaiah deals, the facts to 
which it makes reference, the expressions which it employs. | For in- 
stance, the mystic names of Isaiah’s sons, Shear-jashub and Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz, are of the very highest significance. One of them, the 
name of Shear-jashub, governs the whole book. Yet not one in twenty 


4 Isaiah i. 6, 5 Ibid. i. 18. 
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among ordinary readers or hearers of Isaiah knows what they mean. 
However, the chief drawback to our right enjoyment of Isaiah is our 
ignorance of that whole situation of things which the book supposes, 
rather than our ignorance of the meaning of particular expressions. 
Verses and passages from Isaiah are far more generally known, and 
far more present to the minds of most of us, than passages from the 
Greek and Latin classics. But they stand isolated in our minds, with- 
out our having any firm grasp of the facts to which they refer, or any 
dear view of the situation of things which they suppose. Cultivated 
people have in general a much clearer and more connected notion of 
the important moments and situations in Greek and Roman history— 
of the Persian war, the rise of Athens, the Peloponnesian war, the 
Sicilian expedition, the Roman Republic, the Punic wars, Cesar and 
the Empire—than they have of the historical moment and situation 
with which Isaiah had to deal. But we cannot appreciate Isaiah un- 
less we have before our minds this moment and situation. 

Its history is well given in Professor Robertson Smith’s recent 
work on the Prophets ; but our purpose requires a narrative which will 
go into two or three pages, not a narrative spreading itself through 
aseries of chapters. Let us try to sketch the situation. There is 
sme uncertainty in the chronology; the old received dates of the 
Jewish kings have in some cases to be corrected from data furnished 
by the Assyrian inscriptions. But, at any rate, the period with which 
we have to deal is the last half of the eighth century before Christ. 
From 750 to 700 B.c. is the period of Isaiah’s activity. The chief 
countries concerned are Judah, Israel, Assyria, Syria, Egypt, Ethiopia. 
Babylon for most of this period is as yet, though again and again rising 
in revolt, a vassal kingdom of Assyria. The great personages of the 
history are four successive kings of Assyria-—Tiglath-pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sargon, and Sennacherib ; two successive kings of Judah, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah ; the king of Syria, Rezin ; Pekah, king of Israel ; 
the king of Egypt, whom Isaiah calls by the general dynastic name 
of Pharaoh only; and Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia. The main events 
of our fifty years’ period are the conquest of Samaria, the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, by the Assyrians in 721 B.c., and the failure 
of Sennacherib to possess himself of Jerusalem in 701. 

Of the final scope of Isaiah’s ideas, so far as we can apprehend it, 
and of the character and grandeur of his prophetic deliverances, 
Imay speak at more length hereafter. Here I only deal with his 
prophecy so far as our presentment of the historical situation requires. 
Imiah’s centre of action was Jerusalem. He was of noble, by some 
accounts of even royal birth. To his native country of Judah the long 
teign of Uzziah, the grandfather of Ahaz, had been a time of great 
power, wealth, and prosperity. The rival kingdom of Israel, under the 
reign of the second Jeroboam, in part contemporary with the reign of 
Uzziah, had likewise been conquering, rich, and prosperous. Never 
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since the death of Solomon, and the separation of the ten tribes from 
Judah, had the two kingdoms enjoyed so much prosperity. But when 
Isaiah began his career, the tide of the northern kingdom’s prosperity 
had long since turned. The king of Israel was now the subordinate 
ally of the king of Syria; and the two kings, fearing extinction by 
their great military neighbour on the north, Assyria, which was pres. 
ing hard upon them, desired to unite Syria, Palestine, and Egypt in 
resistance to Assyria’s progress, and for this purpose to force the king 
of Judah into an alliance with them. At the end of Uzziah’s reign 
the design was already formed. It was maturing during the reign of 
his son Jotham. And soon after the accession of Jotham’s son, Ahaz, 
the kings of Syria and Israel appeared with an army in Judah, resolved 
to bend Ahaz to their will. 

The outward and seeming prosperity of Judah had continued 
until the death of Jotham. On this outward prosperity the eyes of 
Isaiah in his early manhood rested ; but it exercised no illusion upon 
him, he discerned its unsoundness. He saw his country with ‘an 
upper class materialised,’ an upper class full of cupidity, hardness, 
insolence, dissoluteness. He saw the lower class, the bulk of the people, 
to be better indeed and more free from vice than the upper class; 
he saw it attached in its way to the old religion, but understanding 
it ill, turning it into a superstition and a routine, admitting gros 
accretions and admixtures to it; a lower class, in short, fatally im- 
paired by bad example and want of leading. Butler’s profound 
words, so true for at any rate the old societies of the world, cannot 
but here rise to the mind:—‘ The behaviour of the lower rank of 
mankind has very little in it original or of home growth ; very little 
which may not be traced up to the influence of others, and less which 
is not capable of being changed by that influence. This being their 
condition, consider now what influence, as well as power, their supe 
riors must, from the nature of the case, have over them. And expe 
rience shows that they do direct and change the course of the world 
as they please. Not only the civil welfare but the morals and religion 
of their fellow-creatures greatly depend upon them.’ 

In his first deliverances,® soon after the year 740, Isaiah denounced 
as unsound the still existing outward prosperity of Judah, his country. 
Ahaz came to the throne; and the young king, and the governing 
class surrounding him, now began freely to introduce from the 
neighbouring nations worships and rites many of which had for 
their vicious adopters the attraction of being also dissolute or cruel 
orgies. Then fell the blow of invasion. The kings of Syria and 
Israel overran the country of Judah; and, amid the consternation 
pervading Jerusalem, the famous meeting of Isaiah with Ahaz took 
place ‘ at the end of the conduit of the upper pool in the highway 
the fuller’s field.’ ? 


® Isaiah ii.—v, 7 Tid. vii. 3. 
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Three names, which are to be found in the chapter relating 
Jssiah’s interview with Ahaz and in the chapter immediately follow- 
ing it, sum up for us the judgment of Isaiah upon this emergency, 
and indeed upon the whole troublous future discovering itself to his 
thoughts. These three names are Immanuel, Shear-jashub, Maher- 
salal-hash-baz. Immanuel means, as everybody knows, ‘ God with 
yw.’ Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz are the names of Isaiah’s 
two sons. The meaning of Shear-jashub is given in a chapter follow- 
ing: ‘The remnant shall return.’ Return, not in the physical sense, 
but in the moral: be converted, come to God. The third name, 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, means : ‘ Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth.’ 

Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. The kingdoms which the chosen 
people has made for itself, their world which now is, with its prosperi- 
ties, idolatries, governing classes, oppression, pleasures, drunkards, 
careless women, systems of policy, strong alliances, shall pass away ; 
nothing can save it. Strokes of statesmanship, fluctuations of fortune, 
camot change the inevitable final result. The present invasion by 
Rein and Pekah is nought, the kings of Syria and Israel will dis- 
appear, their plans will be frustrated, their power destroyed. But no 
real triumph is thus won, no continuance secured, for Judah as it is, 
for Judah’s king and governing classes as they are. Assyria, the 
great and colossal power, the representative and wielder of ‘ the 
kingdoms of this world’ now, as Babylon and Rome became their 
representatives afterwards, Assyria is behind. Swiftly and irresistibly 
this agent of the Eternal is moving on, to ruin and overwhelm Judah 
and Judah’s allies. ‘He shall pass through Judah; he shall overflow 
and go over.’® Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. 

And, nevertheless, Gud is with us. In this Jerusalem, in this 
city of David, in this sanctuary of the old religion, God has been 
known, righteousness loved, the root of the matter reached, as they 
uever have been in the world outside. The great world outside has 
nothing so indispensable to mankind, no germ so precious to mankind, 
as the ‘ valley of vision’ has. Therefore ‘ he that believeth shall not 
take flight ;’ there is laid by the Eternal ‘in Zion for a foundation 
astone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation.’® 
God is with us. 

But it is the remnant shall return; the remnant, and the remnant 
oly. Our old world must pass away, says Isaiah to his countrymen ; 
‘God is with us’ for the making of a new world, but how few of us 
may take part in that making! Only a remnant! a remnant sifted 
and purged by sharp trial, and then sifted and purged afresh. ‘ Even 
if yet there shall be a tenth, it shall return and shall be burned; 
but as a terebinth tree, and as an oak, whose substance is in them 
vhen they are cut down, so the stock of that burned tenth shall be 

aholy seed.’!° Against this seed the kingdoms of the world, the 
® Isaiah viii. 8. ® Thid. xxviii. 16. 0 Thid, vi. 13. 
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hosts of self-seeking and unrighteous power, shall not finally prevail; 
they shall fail in their attacks upon it, they shall founder. It shall see 
a king of its own, who shall reign not as Ahaz, but ‘shall reign ip 
righteousness ;’ it shall see a governing class, not like the minister 
and nobles of the court of Ahaz, but of whom ‘a man shall be as ap 
hiding place from the wind and a covert from the tempest ;’ where 
‘the vile person shall no more be called noble, nor the worker of 
mischief said to be worthy.’ It shall see the lower people with a reli- 
gion no longer blind and gross ; ‘the tongue of the stammerers shall 
be ready to speak plainly.’'! Amidst such a society it ‘shall see the 
king in his beauty, shall behold the land spreading very far forth," 
The remnant shall return. 

The final scope of these ideas of Isaiah, and what is really their 
significance and their greatness, I for the present, as I have said, do not 
attempt to discuss.. But they give us, just as they stand, the clue to 
his whole book and to all his prophecy. Let us pursue our summary 
of the historical situation with their aid. They will enable us to 
make very brief what remains to be said. 

Ahaz heard, but was not convinced. He had a more short and easy 
way than Isaiah’s. He put himself into the hands of the king of Assyria. 
In 734 3.c. Tiglath-pileser, after chastising the kingdom of Israel, 
crushed the kingdom of Syria, and received the homage of Ahaz at 
Damascus. Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser’s successor, determined to 
make an end of the subjected but ever restless kingdom of Israel, and 
formed the siege of Samaria, which was taken by his successor Sargon 
in 721. Three years before this destruction of the northern kingdom, 
Hezekiah had succeeded his father Ahaz upon the throne of Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah was a man of piety; but the governing class remained as 
before, and controlled the policy of their country. Judah was tributary 
to Assyria, and owed to Assyria its deliverance from a great danger. 
But the deliverer and his designs were extremely dangerous, and 
made Judah apprehensive of being swallowed up presently, when its 
turn came. The neighbouring countries—Pheenicia on the north, 
Moab, Ammon, and the Arabian nations on the east, Philistia on the 
west, Egypt and Ethiopia on the south—shared Judah’s apprehen- 
sions. There were risings, and they were sternly quelled; Judah, 
however, remained tranquil. But the scheme of an anti-Assyrian 
alliance was gradually becoming popular. Egypt was the great pillar 
of hope. By its size, wealth, resources, pretensions, and fame, Egypt 
seemed a possible rival to Assyria. Time went on. Sargon was mur- 
dered in 705; Sennacherib succeeded him. Then on all sides there 
was an explosion of revolts against the Assyrian rule. The first years 
of Sennacherib’s reign were spent by him in quelling a formidable 
rising of Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon. The court and mini- 
’ sters of Hezekiah seized this opportunity for detaching their master 
" Tsaiah xxxii. 1, 2, 5, 4, 12 Tbid. xxxiii. 17, 
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from Assyria, for joining in the movement of the insurgent states 
of Palestine and its borders, and for allying themselves with Egypt. 

All this time Isaiah never changed his view of the situation. The 
risings were vain, the Egyptian alliance could not profit. Of his three 

at notes he kept reiterating the sternest one, and insisting upon it: 
Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. He repeated it to Moab and Arabia, to 
Tyre and Philistia, to Egypt and Ethiopia. The great stream of 
Assyrian conquest will assuredly submerge you, he said, and you 
camnot escape from it. But of what avail, then, could Egypt and 
Ethiopia be, to help Judah ? 

Nay, and the stream must overflow Judah also. In 701 Sennacherib, 
victorious in Babylonia, marched upon Palestine. For Judah also was 
now the note true: Spoil speedeth, prey hasteth. But for Judah Isaiah 
had those two other notes besides, constantly alternating with the darker 
one: the notes of God with us and of The remnant shall return. Higher 
still those notes rose when the invader appeared in Judah, confident, 
overbearing, unscrupulous, perfidious, and demanded the surrender of 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem, so Isaiah prophesied, the invader should never 
enter; a disaster should befall him ; he should return in discomfiture 
to his own land. 

Sennacherib’s enterprise against Jerusalem presently failed. His 
own account of the failure is not the same as the Jewish account; 
any more than the account of the battle of Albuera in Napier’s 
history is the same as the account of it in the Victoires et Conquétes 
de Armée Francaise. But from the Assyrian account itself it is 
sufficiently manifest that the enterprise failed, and that Sennacherib 
returned to his own land unsuccessful. 

It was a great triumph for Isaiah. And undoubtedly it gave him 
forthe moment a commanding influence, and contributed not a little to 
the final accomplishment of religious reforms which were dear to his 
heart. Shall we ask whether it enabled him to behold a king reigning 
in: righteousness, and a governing class like the shadow of a great rock 
ina weary land? Shall we ask whether he even expected it to enable 
him to do this? No; we will not now pursue further his own concep- 
tions as to the fulfilment of his own prophecies—prophecies ‘impatient,’ 
48 Davison says, ‘ for the larger scope.’ We will not interrogate him as 
to his own view, as years rolled on with him, of his splendid promises 
of Immanuel and of the Remnant. We may touch upon this matter 
later. At present we do but give a summary of the historical situation 
Which ought to be ever present to our minds in reading Isaiah. We 
will conclude our summary by saying that he lived on into the reign 
of Hezekiah’s son Manasseh, and that he is said to have been put to 
death by Manasseh. One tradition attributes his death to offence 
given to the fanaticism of a narrow religiosity by his large and free 

language. Whether his death was caused by the hatred of a religious 
party, or by the hatred of that governing class which in former reigns 
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he had so unsparingly assailed, we shall never know. A Puritan terror, 
an aristocratical terror, a Jacobin terror—a great soul may easily 
become an object of fear and hatred to each and all of them ; by any 
one of them he may easily perish. In one or the other of them, 
probably, Isaiah sank. 

The events and personages of the historical situation of which | 
have thus given the rapid summary should be as familiar to us, if we 
are ever rightly to enjoy Isaiah, as the events and personages of those 
passages of history with which we are most conversant. For my part, 
I often gladly allow myself to employ parallels from such passages, in 
order to bring out for my own mind the events and personages of 
Isaiah’s time more vividly. What is Assyria but the French empire 
as it presented itself to the eyes of our fathers—conquering, rapacious, 
aggressive, insolent, unscrupulous, unrighteous ? What is Sennacherib 
withdrawing baffled from Jerusalem, but Napoleon withdrawing baffled 
from Moscow? Egypt, of grand appearance but not of real force and 
vigour answering to it, Egypt august, proud, unwieldy, dilatory, inef- 
fectual, is the Austrian empire. The youthful Ahaz, vain, sensual, and 
false, is the Prince John of Ivanhoe. The pious Hezekiah, with his 
zeal for strictness in public worship, with his turn for hymnody and 
for religious literature, with his want of insight and greatness, his errors 
in policy and his bad ministers, Hezekiah brings always to my mind 
Mr. Perceval, George the Third’s favourite minister; Mr. Perceval, a 
man exemplary and strictly religious, but narrow and unequal to the 
situation ; capable of pursuing the most deplorable policy and of em- 
ploying the most unfit men. And as I have formerly likened to 
Sancho Panza the great Times newspaper, following with sighs, 
shrugs, and remonstrances that arrant adventurer, the modern spirit, 
so, without offence to the excellent proprietor of the Times, let me say 
that I never can help thinking of him when I read Isaiah’s invectives 
against Hezekiah’s Mayor of the Palace, Shebna. Not a word is 
alleged against Shebna’s character; but, like the Zimes, Shebna is 
the organ of the governing class, the friend and upholder of the 
established fact—and Isaiah is their mortal enemy. And he sees this 
Shebna in great prosperity, buying land, building right and left, 
founding a family. ‘What hast thou here and whom hast thou 
here?’ he cries; ‘I will drive thee from thy station, and I will call 
my servant Eliakim, and I will commit thy government into his 
hand, and he shall be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem!’ It 
is as if a revolutionary prophet were to see in power the proprietor of the 
Tvmes and maintainer of the established fact, and to predict his having 
to give place to Mr. Samuel Smith, the newly elected member for 
Liverpool, a Christian Socialist. And we find that, as to the ministers 
of King Hezekiah and as to the government of Judah, Isaiah carried 
his point or nearly carried it ; for when Sennacherib’s envoys came to 


3 Tsaiah xxii. 15-25. 
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Jerusalem, Shebna was no longer Mayor of the Palace; Eliakim filled 
the post instead of him. Shebna, nevertheless, was Scribe ; 14 that is 
to say, Isaiah had been allowed to have his way in part, but only in 
part. A compromise had been arranged, there had been a shuffling 
of the cards; Eliakim was now Prime Minister, but Shebna was 
Secretary of State. Ah, these politicians! 

The third requisite for a full enjoyment of Isaiah is to have the 
book so arranged that we can read his prophecies in their right order 
and in their right connexion. It is demonstrable that it is not so 
arranged now; and although in re-arranging it there is danger of 
being fantastic and rash, and many critics have succumbed to this 
danger, yet some re-arrangement is absolutely necessary, and, if 
made with sobriety, fairness, moderation, and caution, must be of 
signal benefit. I have no space left, however, to open this question 
now ; to this question, and to other points still requiring some notice, 
I may return hereafter. 

But I will not end, even for the present, without seeking to act 
up to my own doctrine that the right thing for us to do with the 
book of Isaiah is to enjoy it. To enjoy even a chapter of him is in 
truth better than to read a thousand pages of comment on him. 
After all my comment, let me then refresh my readers with at least one 
chapter from Isaiah himself. It shall be a very noble and character- 
istic chapter ; '° a chapter which ought probably, if the collection of his 
prophecies which we possess were to be properly arranged, to stand 
the last, and to conclude them. It admirably illustrates his use of 
the three notes which I have mentioned as governing his prophecy ; 
and moreover it exhibits the astonishing rapidity of transition, the 
splendid variety, the unequalled force, of his mode of employing them. 

We are at the moment when the fierce Assyrian giant, the 
aggressor, conqueror, and scourge, with Spoil speedeth prey hasteth 
written on his forehead, is encamped in Judah, ravaging its lands, 
taking its towns one after the other, threatening Jerusalem. Him 


the prophet addresses :— 
Woe to thee that spoilest and thou wast not spoiled, and dealest injuriously 


and they dealt not injuriously with thee! 
When thou shalt cease to spoil, thou shalt be spoiled ; and when thou shalt 


make an end to deal injuriously, they shall deal injuriously with thee ! 


Then he strikes the note of Immanuel :— 


O Lord, be gracious unto us! we have waited for thee, be thou their '® arm 


every morning, our salvation also in the time of trouble! 
At the noise of the tumult the peoples fled; at the lifting up of thyself the 


nations were scattered. 
And your spoil '? shall be gathered like the gathering of the caterpillar, as the 


running to and fro of locusts shall men run upon them. 





M4 Tsaiah xxxvi. 3. 18 Chapter xxxiii, 
F 
16 Judah’s. '' To Assyria. 
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The Lord is exalted ; for he dwelleth on high; hé hath filled Zion with judgment 


and righteousness, 
And the stability of thy times !* shall be wisdom, and knowledge, and strength 


of salvation ; the fear of the Lord is his '® treasure. 


But then recurs the note of Maher-shulal-hash-baz :— 


Behold, their valiant ones*® cry without; the ambassadors of peace weep 
bitterly. 

The highways lie waste, the wayfaring man ceaseth; he*! hath broken the 
covenant, he hath despised the cities, he regardeth no man. 

The land mourneth and languisheth ; Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down; 
Sharon is like a wilderness, and Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves. 


Now sounds again the note of Immanuel :— 


Now will I rise, saith the Lord, now will I be exalted, now will I lift up myself. 

Ye * shall conceive chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble; your breath, as fire, 
shall devour you. 

And the peoples shall be as the burnings of lime; as thorns cut up shall they 


be burned in the fire. 
Hear, ye that are far off, what I have done! 


Yes, let Assyria and the nations hear! but then the prophet turns 
homeward with the note of Shear-jashub, of ‘ Only the remnant.’ 


And ye that are near, acknowledge my might ! 

The sinners in Zion are afraid ; fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who 
among us shall dwell with the devouring fire? who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings ? 

He that walketh righteously and speaketh uprightly, he that despiseth the gain 
of oppressions and averteth his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears 
from hearing of blood and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil, 

He shall dwell on high; his place of defence shall be the munitions of rocks ; 
bread shall be given him; his waters shall be sure. 

- Thine eyes** shall see the king in his beauty; they shall behold the land 
spreading very far forth. 

Thine heart shall meditate the terror.2* Where is the assessor? where is the 
weigher ? 2° where is he that counted the towers ? 76 

Thou seest no more the fierce people, the people of a dark speech that thou 
canst not perceive, of a stammering tongue that thou canst not understand.?? 

Look upon Zion, the city of our solemnities; thine eye shall see Jerusalem & 
quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down ; not one of the stakes 
thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. 


Then the note of Immanuel joins the note of The remnant shall 
return, and is blended with it :— 

But there the glorious Lord will dwell with us; a place of broad rivers and 
streams, wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship pass 
thereby.”® 





'® To Judah, 19 Judah’s, % Judah's. 21 Sennacherib. 

*2 To Assyria. *3 To the remnant. #4 Of Assyria and its conquests. 
*s Of the tribute paid to Assyria. 26 In order to besiege them. 

*” The Assyrians spoke a Semitic dialect not intelligible to the Hebrews. 

*® No earthly waters, but the river of the peace of God. 
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For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our king ; he 
will save us! 


Yet once more the note to remind of Spoil speedeth and of ‘ the 
terror,’ —-finishing and merged, however, in the notes of victory :— 


Thy *° tacklings are loosed ; they hold not firm their mast, they keep not spread 
the sail ;—but then is the prey of a great spoil *° divided! the lame take the prey ! 

And the inhabitant shall not say: Zam sick! the people that dwell therein 
shall be forgiven their iniquity. 


Of this fine chapter the rendering in our Bibles is often inaccu- 
rate, and I have had to alter it. But I have altered it as little as 
I possibly could, and I should rejoice if the reader happily failed to 
notice that I had altered it at all. No; decidedly the revisers must 
not hope to make us enjoy Isaiah by giving us as a rendering of him: 
For every boot of him that trampleth noisily. 


MatrnHew ARNOLD. 


* To Judah, % Of the retreating Assyrians. 
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THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS. 


‘Tue Highlands of Scotland, like not a few greater things in the 
world, may be said to be at once well known and unknown.’ This 
remark was made by the late Dr. Norman Macleod in the preface to 
his delightful work The Reminiscences of a Highland Parish ; and how 
true it is any one may learn who will change the short summer flight 
of the tourist and the sportsman, now so fashionable, for a permanent 
residence among the people who inhabit these picturesque regions. 
For there is a people there, in districts where they have been allowed 
to remain, with a soul and a social life, and inspiring local traditions, 
worthy of being inquired into; and a people of whom—as a pendant 
to Macleod’s remark about the country—we may say that they have 
been through generations of severe trial, of all the people in her 
Majesty's dominions, at once the best behaved and the most ill- 
treated. Recent events—the mere symptoms of a long-suppressed 
chronic cachexy in the trans-Grampian districts of Scotland—have 
called attention specially to this long-neglected and well-deserving 
section of her Majesty’s British subjects; and newspaper correspond- 
ents and periodical reviewers have had their wits set in motion to 
give some notion of the truth on this important matter to a public, 
the great majority of whom have been content to vary their habitual 
ignorance and apathy with occasional skits of contemptuous indiffer- 
ence or inactive sympathy. Among these, one of the most prominent 
—and certainly one of the best informed and best entitled to speak— 
is his Grace the Duke of Argyll, who, whether he wields the pen in 
the domain of theology, of natural science, or of agricultural economy, 
always does it in a style at once instructive to the reader and credit- 
able to the order to which he belongs. His article on the economical 
condition of the Highlands in the February number of this Review 
may be regarded as a masterly exposition of the economics of the 
Highland question from the point of view of the lords of the soil, the 
factors, and those who take the Highlands as a field for mercantile 
speculation and pecuniary results; as such it deserves to be read care- 
fully by all who wish to be acquainted with this side of the question. 
But, if it was intended, or has been taken by anybody, as a complete 
and satisfactory exposition of the whole Highland question, all who 
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know and love the natives of the glens, as distinguished from mercan- 
tile adventurers and pleasure-hunting visitors in the Highlands, must 
protest against it. The condition of the Highlands is not merely or 
mainly an economical question ; it is that, no doubt, partly; but it is 
in the main a moral, a social, and a political question—as, indeed, all 
economical science, more properly called by the Greeks ypnyatiotixn, 
or pecuniary science, is in its very nature a subsidiary and a servile 
science, and can of itself neither prescribe any rational end of action 
for moral beings, nor teach the means by which that end may be 
attained. It is merely a science of tools necessary, indeed, for the 
workman, but utterly incapable either of giving him work to do, or 
telling him how to do it. Of itself, indeed, it is a science without a 
reasonable soul; and therefore, when it appears in isolated action 
necessarily destitute of all sanity—either mad, or drunk, or fevered. 
In the present paper, therefore, intended to exhibit the copper side 
of the Duke’s silver shield, I shall give prominence to moral, social, 
and political considerations; not, however, without a distinct indica- 
tion that political economy, rightly understood, and moral science 
are not contradictory but complementary one to the other. By the 
wise ordination of Providence well-distributed wealth and the social 
well-being of the people are, in the long run, identical ; ill-distributed 
wealth, on the contrary, and wealth hastily acquired in defiance of 
social laws and moral sanctions, however brilliantly it may blaze for 
a season, leads by a sure process of corruption to national ruin and 
degradation. 

A great deal of statistical talk has been bandied lately about the 
corporative increase or decrease of the population in the great High- 
land districts. This is a matter, I must state in the outset, which 
does not concern my argument, except in a very indirect way. The 
Highland crofters, whose case I state, and whose cause I plead, are 
principally an agricultural and a pastoral people; and no one who 
has walked through the Highland glens, as I have done more or less 
regularly now for forty or fifty years, can fail to have observed that 
the country has been depopulated in a most sweeping and systematic 
fashion, so that a man may walk league after league in those districts 
and encounter nothing but ruins in districts which, in not a few cases 
within the memory of the present generation, were the seats of a 
contented and happy and well-behaved mountain peasantry. If the 
desolation of some parts of Mull, of Morvern, of Glenspean, and 
Glendessary appears to some persons compensated by the rapid growth 
of Oban, Ardrishaig, Dunoon, and other towns on the fringes of the 
picturesque firths and kyles of Western Argyle, that is no answer to 
my question, Where are my crofters, where are my Highlanders? If 
you have, by what I think I can prove to be a false policy, banished 
a substantial and well-to-do peasantry into parvenu townships, there 
to hang on the skirts of tourists for a month or two in summer, and 
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thereafter sink into an unhealthy lethargy, you have exchanged a 
good population for a bad; you have preferred a race of bastards and 
waifs and vagrants to the true sons of the family; you have preserved 
in blue books the number of your people, but you have given them 
rottenness in the bones. I believe I speak the sentiments of the 
wisest and most far-sighted writers on social economy, from Aristotle 
to Roscher, that the agricultural population is the most valuable 
in every community, and for various reasons, physical as well as 
moral, entitled to be looked on as the true seminariwm revpublice, 
from which, when in a healthy condition, the other classes of the body 
social may be most naturally and most advantageously recruited ; and 
yet this is the very class which the apologists of the present condition 
of things in the Highlands—I mean the landlords, the factors, the 
sportsmen, and a certain class of political economists—do all in their 
power systematically to cramp, and to repress, and to discourage. Of 
course, in carrying out such a system of sweeping desolation, slander 
and misrepresentation have been resorted to; and a mountain people, 
historically known as the most manly, the most frugal, the most 
generous, the most moral, well-behaved, and the most loyal in the 
world, have been branded as a set of dram-crinking, crude, lazy, and 
greedy semi-savages speaking a barbarous language. Nothing is 
more easy than to fling terms of reproach against whole classes of 
men by selecting individuals as specimens, not the best, but the 
worst of the class to which they belong. That all Highlanders are 
not lazy is proved by the lands which their hard labour in stony 
places has reclaimed, and thereby raised the value of large districts, 
not for their own benefit, under the action of our present iniquitous 
land laws, but to go into the pockets of a landlord who will take 
the first opportunity of raising the rent upon the improvements 
made by the hard-working tenant, and then turning out of the land 
the very men to whose sweat he owes it that he has any rental at all 
from such a soil. Howcan men be expected to work at high pressure, 
when they get no encouragement for their work—when, in fact, all 
the fruit of their toil may go to feed the fatness of an indolent laird, 
or to swell the pride of an insolent factor? And if some crofters are 
iazy, are there no lazy landlords, no obtuse commissioners, no im- 
perious factors, no harsh and insolent ground officers? If uncharitable 
charges against whole classes of men are to be indulged in, let the 
ball be returned in the same spirit with which it was thrown; and I, 
for one, have not the least hesitation in saying that the class of men 
called Highland crofters as a body are a more moral, a more respect- 
able, and socially a more valuable class than those who account them- 
selves their superiors. 

Assuming, therefore, that it is a good thing for a country to 
possess a numerous and prosperous rural population, and that it 
should be one of the chief ends of a free social polity to protect and 
to encourage such a population, I will now state as succinctly as 
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possible the steps of the process by which in the Scottish Highland 
the reverse of all this has taken place, and an amount of systematic 
depopulation perpetrated, tolerated, and patronised, at once hurtful 
to the national wealth and disgraceful to the national character. 

In making this review, we start from the year 1745, ‘ the year of 
Charlie’ as the Highlanders are fond to call it, the year of the statu- 
tory end of the Clan system, with the introduction of the commercial 
system, which, from his Grace of Argyll’s point of view, has worked so 
much good, but, from my point of view, so much evil to the High- 
lands. The evil came in this fashion. The first result of the battle 
of Culloden, and the prohibitory acts in 1746 thereupon following, was 
to discourage and disgust the Highlanders, and to brand them pub- 
licly as rebels, by forcing them to disuse their native dress, and 
clothe their nakedness with the garb of those whom they now looked 
upon as their enslavers and their butchers. Perhaps this studied insult 
to the plaid and kilt, an acknowledged badge of a proud nationality, 
was the point which cut most deeply into the sensibilities of the great 
mass of the people ; but the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, which 
took place at the same time, was a more powerful cause of the decay 
which from that moment began to eat into the bones of the once proud 
Highlanders. The great lairds, Macdonells, Macleans, and Camerons, 
were no longer kings in their glens; deprived of social position and 
authority, and no longer buoyed up by that sense of local power which, 
in the majority of men, acts as a strong stimulus to local usefulness ; 
and unable to understand that, though reft of their judicial functions, 
@ grand arena still remained for them in the just administration of 
their property and the good government of their people—being, in 
fact, as a rule, very ‘ good fellows’ in the common sense of the phrase, 
but very poor economists ; disgusted with their loss of self-import- 
ance in their native glens, in an evil moment they bethought them- 
selves of going off to London, and living lives of what in certain 
circles is called pleasure among the rich and the titled of that 
portentous metropolis. 


Up amid the swells in London, 
’*Mid the pomp of purple sinners, 
Where many a doughty chief is undone 
With dice, debauchery, and dinners. 


A sort of life which, of course, could not be carried on without 
money ; and so the chivalrous head of a chivalrous class, who once 
thought more of his honour than his purse, entered readily into the 
commercial system; began to look upon the making of money as the 
chief end of a landed proprietor, instead of the protection of his 
people ; made bargains with capitalists; got familiar with the idea that 
people who were of no use in the immediate raising of the wind to 
pay his debts, might as well be got rid of; had transactions with 
the Jews; and after a few years of riotous living with profligate 
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princes and lordly debauchees, ended, like the prodigal son in the 
parable; not with repentance or recovery indeed, for it was too late, 
but with ruin and degradation. The people were sold to pay the 
landlord’s debts ; the native landlord—the landlord with patriarchal 
authority and patriarchal family feeling—vanished, and the new 
landlord with money and game laws came in. In this process there 
was plainly a great social sin on the part of the old lairds, from 
which, at the bar of history, they cannot possibly be acquitted. By 
their own folly, pride, and extravagance they betrayed and sold their 
people—that is a fact. But what of the new lairds? The change from 
the thriftless patriarch to the prosperous and adventurous capitalist, 
pointed in the first place clearly towards improvement in administra- 
tion ; for the purchaser who had money might naturally wish to spend 
it, and he might also have the wisdom to spend it well. But it by no 
means followed that in every case of such transference from the old 
head of the clan to the new lord of the manor, an amelioration in the 
condition of the people took place in proportion to the improved 
position of the landlord. On the contrary, it might easily happen 
that the new purchaser bought the property simply for the dignity 
of being a Highland proprietor, and playing the part of a mighty 
Nimrod before the Lord in the autumn months with a troop of 
London friends about him ; or he might have bought it simply for an 
investment, implying no residence or personal care of the people in 
the property ; or even with the full intention of doing justice to the 
estate as a resident landlord, he might have brought with him ideas 
of rural economy from Norfolk or from Haddington, the realisation of 
which was utterly inconsistent with the maintenance of the native 
population of the glens. His ideas of improvement might, in fact, 
practically mean the improving the people clean from the face of 
the land, and, as Tacitus said of the Romans, ‘ubi solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem adpellant "—where they made a desolation they called 
it improvement. Anyhow, except in the few cases where the new 
purchaser might be a gentleman of Highland extraction, cherishing 
Highland traditions, glorying in Highland retirement, and even here 
and there speaking in kindly terms the language dear to the people 
from whose toil he drew his rents—with the exception of such 
cases, the new proprietors could not be expected to feel any strong 
sympathy with the people on the land which they had purchased, 
and might easily be induced by considerations of ease and con- 
venience, and prospects of immediate gain from some Lowland capi- 
talist, to consider that they performed their duty in the best possible 
way by getting quit of them altogether, to find what sorry lodgment 
might be open in the back slums of Glasgow, to dig for roots amid 
the unbroken forests of Nova Scotia, or to scrape a scanty nourish- 
ment from the shell-fish on the reefs of Prince Edward’s Island. 
And so, in fact, it came to pass that in many a bonnie green glen, 
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once ringing with the voices of happy children from the homes of 
sturdy fathers and industrious mothers, you might walk a whole day 
and stumble on nothing human but a single Lowland shepherd or 
asingle Highland gamekeeper. The details of the manner in which 
these harsh evictions of the native inhabitants were carried out in 
various parts of the Highlands, specially in Ross-shire, Sutherland, 
and Inverness, will be found in an interesting volume recently pub- 
lished, which no person who writes or speaks on these subjects should 
leave unread.' We have no space here to spread forth those pictures 
of real Highland tragedy, more harrowing than the most tear-provok- 
ing horrors of fiction; we must go on coolly to indicate the special 
form which this unlovely process of extermination assumed in the 
course of its unchecked development. The most notable force which 
came down like a desolating hailstorm on the fruitful fields of High- 
land life in the glens, was the introduction of sheep-farming after 
the model of Southern farms, and the big farm system which was a 
part of it. Thecrime here lay not in the culture of sheep rather than 
cattle in many districts of the Bens, but in the violent manner in 
which this change was introduced, and in the assumption that honest 
Highland crofters could not learn to breed sheep as well as the shep- 
herd of any border farmer. The population of the glens, it must be 
remembered, had grown up for ages under the special encouragement 
of the lords of the glens ; and now, all at once, like a clap of thunder, 
an order comes down from London or Edinburgh to shovel the 
honest people down from the green glen to the barren shore, there 
to feed upon whelks and mussels as they best could, and learn to be 
fishermen! Their homes forthwith were pulled down over their 
heads; frail old men and pregnant women were turned out, to spend 
the cold nights on the bare heather or in a dark cave. Most sorrow- 
ful, most pitiful !—but there was no help for it. Law has no bowels ; 
factors don’t like poor people, and enterprising farmers from Moray- 
shire, Roxburgh, or Dumfries were eager for gain and not at all 
given to believe with St. Paul, that the love of money is the 
root of all evil. No doubt there were improvements of various 
kinds—roads made, bridges constructed, inns built, big houses 
erected for the big South country farmers, and so forth; but the 
honest. people who were shovelled down to the sea-coast were not 
improved ; and it was not for their improvement in any shape that 
the new roads were made or the new bridges constructed. It was 
the big farmer and the factor, the factor who might himself be the 
very person for whose sake the clearance was made, and who was the 
principal person who profited by these improvements. And no doubt, 
also, this was all quite right according to the views of those who, 
on the much lauded commercial principles, then undertook to reform 


1A History of the Highland Clearances, by Alexander Mackenzie, F'.S.A. Scot. 
Inverness, 1883. 
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the Highlands after the image of Manchester and Glasgow; for 
commerce, like law, has no bowels; and it was not the happiness of 
the great mass of the people, but the hasty enrichment of the few, 
that was the alpha and the omega of their economic gospel in the 
Highlands. So much for big sheep-farming. But the manner in 
which it was introduced in many of the more notorious cases reveals 
an element in the procedure which demands special notice. We 
mean absenteeism and government of large estates by commissioners 
and factors. In not a few cases the big farmer himself was an ab- 
sentee, with residence in Roxburghshire or Dumfries ; but the land- 
lord might more naturally be so from various causes; and thus the 
double curse lay upon the country of a landlord who knew nothing 
about what his agents and underlings were doing in his name, and of 
a Titanic stranger-tenant, who by his position was the natural enemy 
of any scanty shred of the native population that might have been 
allowed to remain on the soil. And this has produced that awful soli- 
tude and solemn desolation now characteristic of some of the finest 
districts of the Highlands which are so captivating to the eyes of a 
certain class of sentimental tourists and heartless sportsmen. There 
is no class of men at whose door the guilt of Highland desolation 
more plainly lies than the factors. ‘Is cruaidh reachd a Bhiilldh’ 
—‘Hard is the factor’s rule’ is a proverbial saying among the Gaels; 
and, though it is unfortunately too true, one can hardly refrain from 
pitying the unfortunate class of persons to whom it applies. To be 
generally hated, and to have to bear the blame of other men’s sins as 
well as their own, is by no means an enviable situation for any food- 
eating mortal even with 1,000/. a year, and the familiar fellowship 
of an earl or a duke by way of compensation. The factor, poor 
fellow, has to serve two masters—his master before men and in the 
eye of the law, who lives away from home, and who, by his own fault 
or the fault of his father, may be deeply sunk in debt; his master 
before God, and in the eyes of the Divine mercy, that is simply 
the people of his secular diocese, towards whom he is bound to act, 
not as a rapacious wolf, but as a faithful shepherd. Alas, poor 
factor! if he serve the people he offends his constituent, and 
achieves his own dismissal; if he serves the landlord, he breaks the 
Divine law and outrages humanity. What wonder, under such cit- 
cumstances, if, in nine cases out of ten, he prefers or is forced to be 
harsh, while his master all the while may be as gentle as a lamb 
and as meek as a saint; as, indeed, we are credibly informed that 
the late Lord Macdonald, at whose instance some 700 or 800 persons 
were evicted from Sollas in North Uist, to his dying day lamented 
the cruelties that were perpetrated in his name.? So specially with 


2 ‘We have the most conclusive testimony and assurance from one that knew his 
Lordship intimately, that to his dying day he never ceased to regret what had been 
done in his name, and with his tacit approval, in Skye and in North Uist.— 
Mackenzie’s Clearances, p. 249. 
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the heads of the Sutherland family, who were good and kindly, and 
were and are anxious to do their best for the people under their civil 
bishopric ; but they did not know, and, as the situation was, could not 
know, the harsh deeds which, under the operation of unjust laws and 
an evil haste to be rich, a weak sense of social duty, or an ignorance 
of local feelings and usages, were habitually done in their names. 
That they had the best intentions, many of them, no man doubts ; 
but whole intentions with half knowledge can never be mother of 
any good. Hell, as the Spanish proverb has it, is paved with such 
pious fancies; and the Evil One is never more delighted than when 
he can point to the best persons as responsible for the worst deeds ; 
for then, of course, the deeds are not believed, and evil walks unre- 
proved with a clear forehead through the land. 

We have done now with two counts in the indictment—big farming 
and government by factors. We proceed to the most recent, the 
most flagrant, the most selfish, the most unsocial, and the most in- 
human of all the depopulating agencies—viz. deer-stalking and 
merchandise in mountain game. Against this ‘most fascinating of 
all British field sports,’ as an experienced old master of the craft calls 
it when legitimately practised, no sensible man can have anything 
tosay. But, like other good things in this world, it is as often abused 
as well used ; and then comes in with fearful emphasis the old adage, 
corruptio optimi pessima. Legitimate deer-stalking is no novelty in 
the Highlands, forming, in fact, the subject of one of the best poems 
in the Gaelic language, by the Argyllshire Burns, Duncan Ban Mac- 
Intyre, a man who was himself a gamekeeper, and owes no small part 
of the fresh, breezy influences which inspired his poems to the craft 
which he practised. Deer-stalking is a legitimate sport when pur- 
sued as a recreation by men who reside on their property, and, while 
enjoying this recreation as the natural adjunct of a mountain lord- 
ship, never forget that their first concern, as members of a social 
community, is the cherishing and guidance of the native population. 
It is illegitimate, selfish, and anti-social when it is pursued as a busi- 
hess, or as a merchandise, by persons who hold the hill country 
exclusively for this business or merchandise, and make the cultiva~ 
tion of wild beasts in large districts of the country their sole pleasure 
and their engrossing occupation.‘ Those who practise this illegiti- 
mate sort of deer-stalking are by necessity the natural enemies of 
the local population. Wherever they plant themselves, the crofter 
must disappear; and though they may tolerate, and keep up for a 
show, a few neat houses, whitewashed and graced with creepers, to 

* A Handbook of Deer-Stalhing, by Alexander Macrae, late forester to Lord Henry 
Bentinck ; with introduction by Horatio Ross, Esq. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1880. 
* The distinction here drawn, I find, is strongly emphasized by Prince Albert, 
who was himself an adept in the sport. ‘I don’t understand making a business of 
shooting, and going out the whole day. I like it as an amusement for a few hours, 
Die Leute hier (in England) wollen ein Geschiift daraus machen.’—Life, vol. i. p. 9, 
ss2 
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draw the eye of superficial tourists, you will never find them 
tolerating a cow upon the hillside to give milk to a race of healthy 
mountain children, or even a hen to lay an honest egg in the yard, 
much less a dog. As soon as they take possession of their lordship, 
they appoint a governor, armed by the law with absolute power as 
gamekeeper, to hold an argus-eyed watch over every movement of 
an independent and vigorous manhood in the district ; and not only 
over poor crofters, and stray poachers, but with not less jealousy over 
pedestrians of all classes who may wish to climb the Bens, or scour the 
moors, for purposes of health, of recreation, or of science. Under 
such influences the population either disappears at one swoop, or, to 
save appearances, and to smother the cry of human indignation in the 
country, they are allowed to remain on the ground in a state of depen- 
dence and degradation, till they dwindle away and die out, and leave 
the glen to the undisturbed possession of the favoured quadruped. And 
thus, to the disgrace of our modern civilisation and the reproach of 
our Christian profession, through extensive districts in the Highlands, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the plain object of all 
wise national economy, has been sacrificed to the abnormal pleasures of 
an idle, a self-indulgent, and an anti-social few. 

Of course, when I use this strong language, I do not mean to 
make any railing accusation against individuals; there are good and 
bad in all classes; but I make no general statements which are not 
guaranteed by a large array of undeniable facts. There are certain 
practices in their simplest form, innocent recreations perhaps, which, 
when fostered and grown up into a luxuriant magnitude, necessarily 
become vices, and must be put down as social nuisances ; gambling 
is one of them, and deer-stalking another. As it is impossible fora 
habitual gambler to be a good father of a family, so it is impossible 
for a professional deer-stalker, practising his craft with the high- 
pressure action of our oligarchic land laws, to favour the growth of a 
sturdy race of mountaineers in the glens; he is like the tiger, a solitary 
animal. 

Let us now cast a glance, and a glance happily will be sufficient, 
at the apologies which are offered for those inhuman and anti- 
social practices which for the last hundred years have been system- 
atically sucking out the sap and virtue of the best part of our 
Scottish population. And in the first place, in reference to the 
Malthusian argument, so skilfully stated by his Grace of Argyll, 
there is no need of denying the tendency of population under 
certain circumstances to increase beyond the limits of subsistence. 
This is a fact which the wise economist will always have in his eye, 
and know how to deal with where it occurs. But over-population 
in one district is no argument for depopulation in another. The 
wise forester, by a calculated process of scientific advance, thins 
the trees; the fierce Atlantic blast tears them up and casts them 
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down. Such a blast from the big farmer seventy years ago de- 
populated Strathnaver; such a blast from the deer-stalker is at 
this moment depopulating Kintail.’ Besides, who made the over- 
population? The aristocracy, when it served their purpose at one 
time to have people, or from mistaken kindness, when they did 
not know how to rule, or from cunning contrivance when they did 
not wish their clearances to excite attention. In this case the factor 
himself, perhaps the big farmer, after driving the people from the 
braes where they had their consuetudinary pasture, huddled them 
into some remote part of the estate, where lots already too small 
were by him subdivided for their reception; and so not over- 
population in all cases, but bad distribution of the national popu- 
lation in favour of big farmers, and deer-stalkers, and the omni- 
potent factor, was the cause of the destitution. Then we are told 
there is a natural flow of the rural population to the towns, 
observable not only in the Scottish Highlands but in France, and 
all over the world; and that this is the real cause of the evacuation of 
the glens of which we complain. Notso. The natural outflow is one 
thing, the artificial evacuation another. As long as*there are busy 
commercial and manufacturing centres in the country, with railroads 
and steamboats to connect the most remote districts with these 
cities, so long will there be a natural vent for a certain proportion 
of the rural population. This is part of the healthy circulatior 
of the monads of society, to which no sane man objects. But the 
annual swarm which goes off naturally from the human hive in the 
glens can furnish no reason for destroying altogether the hives, as 
the houses of the poor crofters were pulled down over their heads at 
Strathnaver and elsewhere. Ifthe landlord, or rather his factor—for, 
as I have said already, it is generally the factor that does the mischief 
—in any district had observed the people flowing towards Glasgow 
or Dundee in undue numbers, he ought as a good shepherd to 
have warned them against the seduction of high wages in those 
quarters, which were not only uncertain in their rate, but were 
certainly accompanied with moral and physical disadvantages which 
more than outweighed the glittering seduction of the moment. 
And, had he thus spoken honestly, and made his words the prophet 
of deeds, which tended to the fostering and encouragement of a 
healthy population among the hills, the love of country among a 


> It isa trite plea for the deer-stalker that, when he enters upon the deserted 
tun of a big sheep-farmer, and turns it into a deer forest, he actually employs more 
men in watching deer than the farmer did in tending sheep. This is likely true, 
though not of course arguing any love on the part of the intending Nimrod to the 
local population ; and to his boast the poor ejected crofter might fitly reply : ‘The 
landlord owed me a shilling, for which the big farmer gave me twopence ; you give 
me twopence farthing, which isa little better; but I still feel that I have been 
juggled out of ninepence halfpenny ; and I cannot regard either the one or the other 
of you as in any sense my benefactor,’ 
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people proverbial for their strong local attachment, would have 
effectually aided him in his endeavour to preserve a sufficient 
population of small farmers and labourers for the agricultural wants 
of the Glen. But no; he was rather glad to see the people dis- 
appear. He had probably instructions from his absent master to 
raise a certain amount of rent with all speed out of the district, 
which would force him to pinch these poor people in every possible 
way, to take from them their hill pastures, absolutely necessary for 
the prosperity of their crofts, to make them feel that they were an 
incumbrance, and at last send them adrift to ruin their health 
and increase the poor rates in the already overpeopled towns of the 
Lowlands. Then again we are told, in behalf of the big farmers, 
that sheep-farming requires capital, and that only great agricultural 
capitalists from the Low Countries can conduct it profitably. This 
is a mere apology, a thin veil of fair disguise for commercial greed 
and administrative laziness. No doubt a big tenant with a big 
purse from Haddington or the Merse will save the factor trouble 
in collecting the rents, and make the laird sure of the last penny, 
so long as the wool trade flourishes, and hill mutton is consumed by 
Edinburgh and Glasgow dignitaries; but the small tenants, with a 
little trouble and training, and organisation of club farms, would 
have managed the sheep culture equally well, and in trying times, 
as has been lately proved, have paid their rents duly when the big 
farmers failed.© Then in behalf of the deer-stalkers we are told 
that the whole of Scotland north of the Grampians is a hilly and 
inhospitable district, naturally unfit for the habitation of human 
beings, and which can be profitably utilised only by turning it 
into a vast conservatory of wild beasts for the healthy recreation 
and exercise of the aristocracy and plutocracy of the land, who, in 
fact, not only benefit themselves by the admirable physical training 
which field sports imply, but do the only possible good to the 
wretched population of those districts, by bringing money into a 
country where money, with its civilising influences, was almost un- 
known. This sounds well, but it is rhetoric with as much truth 
in it as was in the brains of Londoners in the year 1745, when they 
imagined that the kilted heroes who brought sudden fear into the 
heart of England were the lineal unimproved descendants of the 
‘Scotorum Pictorumque gentes ferx,’’ whose savage troops laid 
waste the borders of the Roman Empire in the middle of the fourth 
century. The economical capacities of the Highlands are not to 


® That it is an economic mistake to suppose that the large farmer is better, in a 
pecuniary point of view, for the laird, has been proved in detail by Mr. MacDonald, 
of Skeabost, Skye, in the Celtic Magazine of November, 1881, Compare an impor- 
tant testimony to the same effect by the late MacLeod of Grishoonish, in the intro- 
duction to my Lays of the Highlands and Islands. London, 1872, p. 40. 

7 Ammianus Marcellinus, xx. 1. 
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be understood by a few idle young gentlemen from the metropolis, 
who travel over the bare brown moors for ten days or a fortnight in 
the autumn, and then conceit themselves that they have seen the 
country. Nothing is more common in Highland districts than to 
see a rampart of barrenness, so to speak, encircling a paradise of 
culture; and one side of an island, as at North Uist, looking like 
a drenched waste, only half redeemed from the primal waters, while 
the other side spreads itself out in broad fields of the most delicious 
clover. There is plenty of good land on the fringes of the Highland 
Bens and low in the glens, but it is reserved for the deer. As for 
the climate, it is in large districts far more genial than that of 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen; and even where it is most ungenial it has 
for many ages produced a race of men which, for bone and muscle, 
for enterprise and perseverance, for character and conscience, could 
vie with any of the most select mountaineer peasantry of Europe. 
Finally, as to the money with which the South country Nimrods 
boast that they enrich our meagre Highlands. Where does the 
money go? It does not certainly go to support local industry, or 
to encourage the local population. No doubt the vendors of tartan 
habiliments in Inverness, and the weavers of home-spun stuffs in 
Harris, may be able to carry on a lucrative sort of trade with 
sportsmen, as with other tourists, during two or three months in the 
summer, but in general the deer-stalker brings his stores with him, 
and the coin which he lavishes most largely does not go to the 
village merchant (if there be a village, which he rather eschews) 
but to the Frankfort or Parisian wine-dealer. Then as to the rent 
which he pays for his sport, some 3,000/. or 4,000. a year, for a 
range of glens from which all the native population has been syste- 
matically excluded, this 4,000/. may no doubt in some cases go 
to a good landlord who spends it on his property and in the en- 
couragement of a prosperous population in other districts, but it 
may as readily go to an absentee who spends the greater part of his 
time in London or Rome, and who is as happy to have no other 
tenant than the deer-stalker, as the deer-stalker himself to have 
no other population than the fourfooted clan of whom he is the 
chief. 

In conclusion, it will not be expected that I should set forth in 
detail the remedial measures that might be applied to the social 
disease, which has now for more than a century been sucking the 
blood and drying up the marrow of our Highland population. 
The diagnosis of a disease is, as medical men well know, always a 
much more easy business than its cure. I have, no doubt, a pretty 
distinct notion of the treatment which I could recommend, if I were 
armed with the power in economical matters with which the Baron 
von Stein was armed in Germany after the fatal battle of Jena; but 
I am not a statesman, and cannot say how much or how little the 
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fretful temperament and debauched blood of the British patient might 
be able to tolerate of a necessary caustic or cutting cure. Two 
things I know which must be laid down as postulates for all effective 
reforms in this matter; first, that all laws, and specially land laws, 
ought to be made with the express view of protecting the weak 
against the strong, not as now with the practical effect of delivering 
the weak bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of the strong; 
and, again, that no good can be done so long as the public mind is 
possessed by that selfish and anti-social maxim, that the right of 
property is supreme, and every man is entitled to do what he likes 
with his own. On the contrary, no man, as the member of a social 
organism, is entitled to do with his own anything that is contrary to 
the well-being of the community of which he is a part; and, as 
Aristotle has it, instead of that rampant individualism in which some 
in this country delight to riot, we must assert emphatically that the 
family and the individual in the Divine constitution of things 
exist for the sake of the State, not the State for the sake of the 
individual.® 


Joun Stuart Buackir. 


® Tpdrepov 3) TH pvoe: wéALs 4 oikia Kal Exacros jar eorly.—-Pol. i. 2. 
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IS THE CHRISTIANITY OF ENGLAND 
WORTH PRESERVING ? 


Tue Rejoinder of Mr. Dale in the last number of this Review does 
not seem to me to answer my contention, (1) that the working of 
the Education Act of 1870 is unequal, and therefore unjust ; (2) that 
this injustice ought to be redressed ; (3) that all who pay the school- 
rate ought to share in it; (4) that all who share the rate ought to 
obtain the aid of the State by voluntary efforts; and (5) that for the 
residual cases of absolute poverty the Government of the country 
must make adequate provision out of the public funds. Mr. Dale 
has not, in my judgment, shaken any one of these propositions. 
This is, however, no personal contention. It is the most vital of 
our national interests. It must not be narrowed to any personality. 
What duels are when armies are in the field, personal contro- 
versies are in a conflict which affects the welfare and the Chris- 
tianity of the English people. It is enough that he and I are 
agreed that the Board School system will, in the end, displace our 
voluntary and Christian schools. I have affirmed that this will 
undermine the Christianity and the national character of our people. 
This affirmation I now take up, and to this subject I confine myself. 

Until the Act of 1870 was passed, the schools of England were 
Christian. By the Act of 1870 the Christian education of England 
has been launched upon an inclined plane. Its steady future descent, 
unless promptly and adequately checked, is certain. In the present. 
paper I will endeavour to confirm this assertion by facts at this day 
before our eyes, that is, by the examples of the United States and of 
France. We will then review our advance in England. 

I. In the North American Review for December 1880 is to be 
found a very thoughtful article by Mr. Richard Grant White, entitled 
‘The Public School Failure.’ The author gives the history of its origin 
and development. The system began in New England. In Massachu- 
setts in 1647, and in Coanecticut three years later, it was enacted that 
every township of fifty householders should appoint a person to teach 
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all children who should resort to him to read and write. He was to be 
paid by the parents or masters, or by the inhabitants in general. In 
every township of a hundred families there was to be a grammar school 
to fit youths for the University. This system of compulsory support of 
common and grammar schools spread all over New England. It spread 
also partially into the Northern and Western States. 

In 1812 the Common School Act was passed for the State of New 
York. This law applied to towns and villages, but not, with two or 
three exceptions, to chartered cities. Inthe City of New York public 
education was in the hands of the ‘ Public School Society,’ a voluntary 
and chartered association. In 1807 an Act was passed for its benefit, 
of which the following is the preamble :— 

Whereas the trustees of the Society for establishing a free school in the City 
of New York, for the education of such poor children as do not belong to, or are 
not provided for by, any religious society, have by their memorial solicited the aid 
of the Legislature—therefore, &c. 

The purpose of this Act was to provide education for poor children 
not provided for by any religious society. In the year 1842 an Act 
was passed extending to the City of New York the public school 
system already existing since 1812 in the State of New York. But 
the Act did more than this. It created a Board of Education, and it 
placed the Public School Society, the Orphan Asylum, the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum, and other like societies, which were all voluntary, 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of the Board. The first effect of 
this is thus described by Mr. White: ‘ Finding themselves in this posi- 
tion, the corporators of the Public School Society transferred their 
school-houses and all their other property with their rights to the Board 
of Education, and the society ceased to exist.’ Other societies before 
long followed this example. ‘This event was a public calamity not 
only to the City of New York, but to the State; not only to the 
State, but tothe whole country. Nor has the blight of its effect upon 
morals, upon politics, and upon education been confined to the 
country in which it was first felt.’ ‘ From that time public educa- 
tion passed rapidly into municipal politics, and became an engine at 
once of political corruption and social deterioration.’ 

The author then goes on to give the evidence of inspectors and 
others as to the inefficiency of the normal schools, of the teachers, 
and of the pupils. But this I dismiss, as it may be said that the 
efficiency of teachers and schools is within our power to control. 

But a far graver allegation follows, which I will give in his own 
words. 

He begins by quoting the words of the Superintendent of the 
Board of Education at New York in the Report for 1879, which are 
as follows :— 


In our day, and in the condition of American life, we need all the power of 
an educated intelligence in order to lift the masses, as well as to maintain an equi- 
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librium in the forces of society. The distribution of knowledge is as necessary as the 
distribution of light. We need thedistributive power of systems of education which 
will reach the lowest abodes, and penetrate to the farthermost hamlets of the land. 
The best education of the people will then become the best government of the 


people. 
This fascinating doctrine Mr. White rightly affirms to be unsound 
and utterly false. He says :— 


Knowledge will not lift the masses except as a balloon is lifted, because it is in- 
fated with gas. Mere knowledge does not raise the quality of men’s moral natures. 
,.» The light of a thousand suns will not sustain life without the genial warmth 


of one. 


He then continues :— 

If ignorance were the mother of vice, and if our public-school system were what 
it is set up to be, the fruits of the latter would by this time have been manifest, 
plainly visible to the whole world, in our moral advancement as a people, in a 
higher tone in our society, in the greater purity of our politics and the incorrupti- 
bility of our legislators, in the increased probity of the executive officers of our State 
and Municipal Governments and of our corporate financial bodies, in the superior 
wisdom and more solid integrity of our bench, in the sobriety of our matrons, the 
modesty of our maidens, in the greater faithfulness of wives, in the diminution 
of divorces, in the steady decrease of vice and crime and idleness, and vagrancy and 
vagabondage. . . . [After fifty years of common schooling] our large towns swarm 
with idle vicious lads and young men who have no visible means of support. Our 
rural districts are infested with tramps—a creature unknown to our fathers and even 


to us in our youth, 
Iam afraid of going on. Mr. White adds :— 


The corruption of legislative bodies, open bribery at elections, a notable decline in 
the character of the bench, dishonesty in business, betrayal of trust so common as to 
escape shame, politics becoming a trade, and falling year by year into lower hands. 
Divorces have multiplied until they have become a stock jest in the facetious column 
of our newspapers. Crime and vice have increased, year after year, almost part 
passu with the development ofthe public school system. . .. Filial respect and 
parental love have both diminished. . . . This is the condition in which we are 
after more than half a century of experience of our public-school systems. 


Mr. White says truly: ‘Do not tell me that this would have been 
even without it. Your only justification for the system was that by 
it all this would be prevented.’ 

I should not venture to quote these statements from any but 
an American hand; nor would I quote them from any periodical of 
less established authority and weight than the North American 
Review. 

Our next American witness will be the editor of a periodical pub- 
lished in California under the title The Family's Defender. Its 
object is to protect the rights of parents and the domestic life of the 
people. In an article of close argument the editor says :— 


A candidate for governor who to-day ventured before the people on a platform 
of‘ Christian Education for Christian Children ’ would be hopelessly beaten at the 
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polls, the majority of voters who cast their ballots against him being themselves 
professed Christians, but brought up in the negative and essentially pagan atmo- 
sphere of the public schools. . . According to this system every child is entitled to 
be educated at the public expense, and every parent is bound to send his children 
to the public schools. . . . Under this system it is not the parent, but the general 
public through its elected school directors, that select and dismiss the teachers, that 
build and repair schoul-houses, &c. ‘The general public, and not the parent of the 
child, have the authority to determine, in all cases of alleged sickness or other 
ailment, whether the child has sufficient reason to absent itself from school... 
to determine the course of study, the kind of companions with whom it shall 
associate, and what particular books the child shall study. And for his conduct the 
teacher is answerable, not to the parents of his pupils, but to the public school 
officials. 

This system, the editor contends, ‘is essentially and intrinsically 
wrong ;’ it is ‘a palpable and perpetual violation of the moral 
law.’ 

There are, the autbor goes on to say, three particulars in which 
this system is intrinsically unjust, and therefore intrinsically and 
essentially Lad, apart from all religious arguments. 

First, it is unjust to the taxpayer, who is forced to pay for the 
education of children whose parents can and ought to pay for the 
education of their offspring. Every parent is as much bound by the 
law of nature to educate his children as he is bound to feed and 
clothe them. 

Secondly, it is unjust to parents. By the law of nature fathers 
and mothers have by right the guardianship of their own children. 
Parents have the right to control the education of their children. 
They are bound to select such schools and instructors as they believe 
to be safest and best for their children. They are bound also in 
duty to watch over the associations of their children, and to control 
them with entire independence. The Common School system vio- 
lates all these rights, and obstructs all these duties. Parental 
authority is defeated, and filial affection and obedience are thereby 
diminished and destroyed. ‘The relaxation of parental authority 
has always been found one of the surest indications of the decline of 
social order, and the unfailing precursor of public turbulence and 
anarchy.’ 

Thirdly, this system is unjust to the children. It strikes at their 
most vital and sacred rights. The Common School system withdraws 
the child from the influences which the law of nature has provided 
for its moral training and formation; and it substitutes, and can 
substitute, nothing in the place of the parental conscience, responsi- 
bility, love, and interest in the welfare and moral formation of the 
child. Children have a natural right to be trained and formed by 
the moral law. Schools without religion cannot give this formation ; 
for morals are the relations between God and man, and between man 
and man. And these relations cannot be taught without teaching at 
least the religion of nature, and a knowledge of the Divine Lawgiver 
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to whom we must give account. This the State refuses to teach, and 
yet it withdraws the child from the control of the parent, thereby 
making it impossible for the parent to confide the child to teachers 
of his own choice. ‘If God has made parents to prize the honour, 
the moral purity, the spotless virtue of their children to such a degree 
that no greater earthly calamity could befall them than its degradation 
and moral ruin, was it not in order that through parental vigilance and 
guardianship the child might be protected from the contamination 
and touch of vice?’ The law of nature has invested parents with 
these responsibilities. Nature knows nothing of ‘school directors.’ 
But the Common School system robs the children of this parental 
guardianship, and commits them by compulsion to the school direc- 
tors, the representatives of the ‘ general public.’ 

The editor sums up his case as follows :— 

First, we ask of every taxpayer that he assist us in the work of exonerating 
himself from the unjust burden of paying for the education 6f children—not his 
own—whose parents are abundantly able to pay for their education. Secondly, we 
ask every father and mother . . . to assert and maintain the true dignity and 
authority of the parental office. We ask that they, and not somebody else, be 
allowed to determine for their children who shall be their teachers, and who their 


companions. 


I am obliged most reluctantly to omit much that is of great force 
and value in this remarkable impeachment. I can only add the 
words of the Bishop of St. Paul, Minnesota, in a letter of the 3rd of 
October, 1882. He says to the writer of the article here quoted :— 


If you need any words of mine to encourage you in the course you are pursuing, 
you have them from my heart. Every day convinces me more and more that the 
ground you have taken in defence of the rights of the family against the encroach- 
ments of the State is really the ground upon which the opposition to the State 
school system should have been based from the beginning. Natural rights as 
involved in this question no legitimate government will infringe or allow to be 
infringed upon due proof. The law of majorities, the Vor populi, has no weight - 
against the claims of natural family rights. 


Such is the Common School system in the American Republic, 
ever which as yet the Platonic and communistic theory that the 
children of a State belong not to their parents but to the State has 
never yet exerted its malignant spell. The American commonwealth 
has in it too much of English and Puritan blood, its vital relation to 
our seventeenth century is too vivid and powerful, to endure the 
theory that the children belong to ‘ the general public,’ and that the 
State may create them in its own image and likeness. Nevertheless 
in its zeal for education it has admitted the false principles which 
legitimately lead to this conclusion. Education that is only secular 
dooms religion to gradual extinction. Education that is common 
violates conscience. Education that is secular, common, and 
compulsory violates the rights both of parents and of children. 
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Logically on these principles the schools are schools of the State, the 
children are the children of the State, and their formation is at the 
will of the State against all rights, parental or divine. As yet these 
syllogisms are dormant beyond the Atlantic. They are awake and in 
pride of place beyond the British Channel. And to this we will tum 
next. 

II. Most opportunely at this crisis of religious education in 
England, M. Jules Simon has published an account of the state of 
education in France. The parallel is so exact that all who desire 
to preserve our Christianity as a people ought to read and lay it to 
heart. I can only give a very brief and rapid summary of it. 

In 1808 the Imperial University of France was founded. M. 
Simon calls it ‘une sorte d’église laique,’ a kind of lay Church.' The 
whole education of the French people was centralised in this omni- 
present and omnipotent authority. No man could teach without 
holding its faculties.? From that day to this the liberty to found 
schools and to teach has existed only twice and for a brief moment. 
It was granted by the Republic in 1848, and by the Assembly in 1871. 
Since then the Imperial revolutionary system has revived in its 
supreme power. The bishops in 1809-10 formed colleges for youths 
destined for the priesthood ; the fathers of families, to save their sons 
from a Voltairean education, sent them to these colleges. A decree 
of 1811 at once subjected them in all things to the control of 
the University. In 1814 and 1815 religious education became once 
more possible, and it was energetically restored. The Revolution of 
1830 placed once more in the hands of the philosophers what M. 
Simon calls ‘ the great instrument of intellectual servitude.’* They 
revived the University in all its omnipotence. It passionately vin- 
dicated its monopoly to teach. The professors and licensed teachers 
of the University were of all religions and of no religion. Then 
came the Revolution of 1848. The first act of the Assemblée Con- 
stitwante was ‘to inscribe the name of God at the head of the Consti- 
tution.’ Liberty to teach was proclaimed as a right of nature, of 
which no citizen without injustice could be deprived, except for moral 
and personal unworthiness, judicially proved. After the law of 1850 
free schools were multiplied and State schools diminished in number. 
The Second Empire instinctively returned to the ways of the first; 
nevertheless it permitted much liberty of teaching, and it diminished 
the majesty of the University by creating colleges in the departments 
depending upon the préfets. The number of professors was increased, 
their salaries augmented. It respected the liberty to teach in primary 
schools, which had existed since 1833, and in secondary schools granted 
in 1850. But the hand of the State was upon all. M. Simon says 
that the Second Empire was despotic over the liberty of the press, 
but favourable to the liberty of teaching. He. goes on to say that 

1 Dieu, Patrie et Liberté, p. 115. 2 Ibid. p. 120 note. 8 Ibid. p. 136. 
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the Assembly of 1871 took up the tradition of the Assembly of 1848. 
Liberty of instruction and liberty of religious teaching were com- 
pletely restored. From this date begins the conflict and the crisis 
to which I would call attention. The last twelve years have been an 
incessant assault of the so-called Liberal party against what was 
ealled Clericalism and the Sacristy; that is to say, in plain English, 
Christianity in politics and in education. The Assembly, nominally 
republican, contained within itself every shade of difference from 
reactionary monarchists to Red Republicans. The Amnesty of the 
Communards registered its degree of red heat. 

On the 4th of September 1874, and on a motion to permit the free 
foundation of universities, M. Challemel-Lacour sounded the first 
note in a speech of extreme frankness. He began by saying, ‘I will 
tell you that for my part I do not believe in that liberty,’ 7.¢. 
of instruction. ‘That question involves the highest interest, not 
only of the intellectual honour of our country, but even of the moral 
unity of France. M. Simon says that at these words there was 
great applause from the Left, for these words have a vast reach and 
give the programme of the campaign afterwards opened by M. Gam- 
betta and executed by M. Ferry.’ M. Simon adds: ‘To accomplish 
the moral unity of France, to hinder all who would interfere with 
the moral unity of France, all this either means nothing, or it means 
the religion of the State. All the difference between the ancient 
religion of the State and the new is, that the name of the old 
religion is Christianity and the name of the new is Nihilism.’ Ina 
word, M. Challemel-Lacour foresaw that these new universities 
would be explicitly and energetically religious, or, as he said, 
‘philosophical.’ He defined this as ‘an obscure region which enve- 
lopes that which is certain in science,’ and as ‘a domain delivered 
over to conjecture and the supernatural.’ This is a peril to the in- 
tellectual honour of France. And for the moral unity such univer- 
sities ‘would every day multiply a race believing in one faith, one 
God, one Baptism,‘ which would interfere with the moral unity of 
France—that is, the unity of unbelief, the unity of positivism, the 
unity of independent morality.’ This moral unity has not yet been 
made in France, but it is rapidly making. It is the inevitable end, 
and the deliberate intention of those who at this hour sway the 
destinies, or rather are swayed by the lurchings, of that once great 
Christian people. 

The next advance in this assault was made by M. Jules 
Ferry. Ina Bill to amend the Act of 1875, he introduced the now 
famous Article 7 which took away the liberty to teach from all 
members of congregations or bodies not authorised by the State. 
This struck at once between 7,000 and 8,000 persons, the great 
Majority of the best instructors engaged in teaching the French 

4 Dieu, Patrie et Liberté, pp. 178-9, 182-3. 
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people. When Article 7 had been rejected, came the decrees of March 
1880. These took away the liberty to teach from fourteen thousand 
of the best educators of the women of France. They broke up num- 
berless orphanages and works of charity. 

We are not now concerned with the general anti-religious 
policy of the party at this time in power. It is enough to 
enumerate the series of attempts or acts which in the last two 
years have followed so rapidly. The abolition of chaplains for the 
army, of the judicial oath, of the emblems of religion in schools; 
the enlistment of ecclesiastics; the attack upon the grants for 
public worship, upon the Concordat, upon the civil condition of 
the clergy—all these are but signs of one and the same de- 
liberate and downward movement, destroying every remnant of 
the ancient Christianity of the French people. Over all this we 


must pass. We will come at once to the last words of this atrocious 


policy. They are Laicisation and Ecole Neutre. The French laa- 
guage lends itself with a singular promptness to the irony of cynics, 
Our tongue is slowand cumbrous. The nearest approach is the word 
Sectarian to describe the schools of Christendom. Laicisation is 
clear enough. To laicise a school is to put out priest, brother, 
minister, and rabbi, and put ina layman. The University is, as M. 
Simon says, an Eglise laique, a lay Church. And the schools of the 


State must be lay, for the State is the lay society of the world, and 
the clergy belong to the sacristy. They do not ask which are the 
better teachers. The instructors of the people must be laymen. 
There is an intensity of tyrannical malevolence in this: above all in 
France, where the great majority of the people still believe in Chris 
tianity. But the other phrase is less explicit. The neutral school is 
not one in which Catholic and Protestant may learn the alphabet 
together, nor where Christian and Jew may meet, nor where Christian 
and Deist may sit together. It is a school in which there is neu- 
trality as to the existence of God, and therefore the State prohibits 
the pronouncing of His Name. 

In 1882 a president of the schools, in making his official visit, 
said to the children: ‘ People pretend that we wish to have schools 
without God. But you cannot turn a page of your books without 
finding there the name of a god, that is of a man of genius, a bene- 
factor, a hero of humanity. In this point of view we are true 
pagans, for our gods are many.’ ® 

Another president, addressing the masters and mistresses of 
schools, said: ‘You will oppose with success to the thick darkness 
with which teaching has always tried to veil and starve the mind of 
students, the teaching of science, which alone is true, for it gives 
to man the certainty of his proper worth, and impels him towards 
progress and light; while religious teaching plunges him fatally 

§ Dieu, Patrie et Libert?, p. 350. 
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into an obscure night, and into an abyss of lamentable super- 
stitions.’ ° 

Once more, another president said : ‘ Young citizenesses and young 
citizens, you have just been told that we have driven God out of the 
school. It is anerror. Nobody can drive out that which does not 
exist. No: God does not exist. We have only suppressed emblems.’ 

The Prefect of the Seine in the Senate said of the most sacred of 
all emblems, ‘ It is only a question of school furniture.’ 

It will perhaps be said that all this is mere official chatter. 
We will therefore close this dismal narrative with a scene from 
Senators and Préfets. 

The Minister of Public Instruction maintained in the Senate that 
‘the name of God is an equivocal term, because it was equally 
applicable to the God of Christians and to the God of Descartes.’’ 

In the Conseil Général of the Seine, on the 22nd of December, 1882, 
M. Robinet moved ‘ That the ministerial instruction of the 27th of July, 
1882, which renders obligatory the teaching of Deism, is in absolute 
opposition to the text and the spirit of the law.’ This was signed 
by six other members of the Conseil, of whom one said: ‘ Nobody can 
prove the existence of God, and teachers must not be forced to affirm 
the existence of an imaginary being.’ The Conseil finally voted 
‘That the teaching in all degrees of schools must be essentially 
lay.’ Is then a belief in the existence of God the essential difference 
between clericalism and laicism? M. Simon well says, ‘This 
neutrality has been imposed by atheists, and voted solely for their 
own interests against the faith and conscience of the immense 
majority of the French people.’ 

I will give only one more fact before summing up the warning of 
the last ten years in France. On the 2nd of July, 1881, M. Simon 
addressed the Minister of Instruction in the Senate in these words : 
You will not have the words “religious morality.” You say they 
are equivocal.’ ‘ Say the teachers shall instruct their pupils in their 
duties towards God, and towards their country.’ 

Some of the Senators cried out: ‘There is no such thing as 
morality.’ Two days after this the Commission reported that the 
amendment was ‘useless, equivocal, and even dangerous.’ Never- 
theless, the Senate passed it by a great majority. It was foreseen 
that the Chamber would reject it, because the name of God was 
suspect de cléricalisme. It was rejected: on biffa Dieu. God 
was struck out. M. Simon adds :— 


They had put out ecclesiastics and religious from the primary education. They 
had banished from the communal schools the symbols and emblems of religion. 
They had pursued the neutralisation of the schools to the most minute details. 
They had officially declared from the tribune that to speak of God without specify- 
ing whether it was of the God of Christians, or of the Jews, or of the Moham- 


* Dieu, Patrie et Liberté, p. 351. ” bid. p. 352. 
Vou. XIII.—No. 74. TT \ 
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medans, was equivocal, and that the introduction of that word into a law isa publie 
danger.* The atheists make the law. This is pushing the respect for minorities 
very far.® 


Well may M. Simon say :— 


We have abased those who have intelligence by subjecting them to the mob, 
and ‘we have abased the mob by taking its faith from it. There, in two words, is 
our history. 

The elected wield over the ministers the despotism that the electors wield over 
them. The ministers obey the deputies, the deputies the electors, the electors the 
demagogues, and what is the result ? Itis that at home there is no government, and 
abroad there is no France.'° 


I will add only one remark. Such is the development of godless 
editication in France since the year 1871—that is, in the same twelve 
years that the Board School system has been confirming its grasp 
upon the English people. We will go on to the parallel. 

III. In the year 1700 the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge was founded. One of its first and chief efforts was the 
religious education of youth. The popular education of children had 
not as yet. become systematic. The domestic life of the people had 
not as yet given way as it has since. Home life still survived. Our, 
great peril at this day is the homeless state of our masses. In the 
year 1808 the British and Foreign School Society was founded, to: 
give elementary secular learning with the reading of the Bible. ‘In 
1811 the National Society was founded by the Established Church. 
Until, 1833. the Government seems to have done nothing. In that 
year 20,000/. was voted to be divided between the British and 
Foreign and the National Societies. For six years this vote was 
continued. In 1839 the subject was taken up in the House of 
Commons. No one at that time dreamed of separating religious 
from, secular instruction. The battle was between those who con- 
tended that the State ought to help in education, and those whi 
denied that the State had anything to do with education. This 
theory was not the contention of Anglicans or of Catholics, but of the 
Congregationalists. In this prolonged conflict, in the year 1847, 
Lord Macaulay made one of his most powerful speeches, rejecting 
with indignation both the theory that the State should do nothing 
in education, and that the State should do everything, which is the 
revolutionary or communistic doctrine now troubling America, 
tyrannising over France, and threatening England. 

Parliament in 1839 fully recognised that the whole popular 
education of England had been created and sustained by the religious 
instincts and Christian self-denial of the English people. It therefore 
wisely and justly so framed its legislation as to give State aid to 
voluntary efforts, respecting as sacred the rights of conscience. This 


* Dieu, Patrie et Liberté, p. 371. * Ibid. p. 288. 
© hid. pp. 372, 378. 
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is in fact what is called the Denominational system, or State co- 
operation with religious liberty. From 1847 to 1851 the Government 
was engaged in making separate concordats with the several 
religious bodies. But the whole negotiation was based upon the 
principle enunciated by the Lords of the Privy Council in a letter of 
the 4th of July, 1840 :— 

Their Lordships are strongly of opinion that no plan of education ought to be 


encouraged in which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of 
the thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines and precepts of revealed 


religion. 


Lord John Russell was the author and prime mover in this whole 
policy. What was enunciated in 1840 he repeated on April 11, 1856." 


Oneand all maintain that it is the duty of the Government, that it is part of the 
functions of the Government, to endeavour to teach somewhat of their duty to God 
and man, to the young as well as to the old. 


A commission under the presidence of the late Duke of Newcastle 
reported as follows :— 


It (the education system) has enlisted in the promotion of education a large 
amount of religious activity ; and avoiding all unnecessary interference with opinion, 
it has practically left the management of the schools in the hands of the different 
religious denominations. In these respects it has been most successful.’ 


Such was the system of popular education down to the year 1870. 

The first disturbing question in this settlement was the Conscience 
Clause. The demand was most reasonable on the part of Noncon- 
formists in places where they could have no school of their own. 
But it was the grit which set the wheel on fire. And ‘the religious 
difficulty? was used by those who desired a pure secular system as a 
wedge to split in two the religious and secular instruction in our 


schools. 
The Birmingham Education League led the assault. Its pro- 


gramme was as follows :— 


NatTIonaL Epucation LEAGUE. 


Object. 
The establishment of a system which shall secure the education of every child 


in England and Wales. 
Means. 


1, Local authorities shall be compelled by law to see that sufficient school 
accommodation is provided for every child in their district, 

2. The cost of founding and maintaining such"schools as may be required shall 
be provided out of the local rates, supplemented by government grants, 

3. All schools aided by local rates shall be under the management of local 
authorities and subject to Government inspection. 

4, All schools aided by local rates shall be unsectarian. 

" Hansard, cxli, 390. © Report, p. 327. 

TT 2 
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5. To all schools aided by local rates admission shall be free. 

6. School accommodation being provided, the State or the local authorities 
shall have power to compel the attendance of children of suitable age not otherwise 
receiving education." 


The Act of 1870 was brought in and justified on the ground 
of the vast numbers of schoolless children outside of the voluntary 
education of the country. Rather than describe the Act and its 
intentions in any words of mine, I will give it in the words of its 


authors. 
In Committee on the Bill on the 16th of June, 1870, Mr, 


Gladstone, then Prime Minister, said :— 


The machinery of voluntary schools we found not only existing in this country, 
but overspreading it to an immense extent, and on every ground, whether of that 
which is due to the promoters of those schools, to their benevolent and self-denying 
labours and the success which they have obtained, or whether on the ground of 
that which is due to the purpose which we have in view, and its effectual, speedy, 
uniform, and economicz: : ttainment, we adopted this principle also as a fundamental 
principle of this Bill, that we would frankly and without jealousy endeavour to 
employ the machirery of voluntary schools, as far as it was available, in aid of our 
object. But feeling that that large deficiency which is now observable in the 
country could not be made up by means of voluntary schools alone, we propose to 
fall back on the principle of rating and to make use of it by way of supplementing 
the gap which we saw before us. . . . We may either forbid or compel a local 
board to aid voluntary schools; but if we forbid them, and make them leave 
voluntary schools, as they are, dependent on the modicum of aid which they now 
obtain from the Privy Council, that would not be consistent with the view with 
which this Bill was brought forward, and it would not fulfil the engagement under 
which all along we have admitted ourselves to lie—namely, that of giving fair terms 
to voluntary schools, so as to enable them to lend us all the aid they are capable of 
lending in the accomplishment of this great work, in which there is plenty for us 
all todo. Therefore, as our sole measure for dealing with that part of the case, we 
cannot forbid the local boards to give aid to voluntary schools, because the pro- 
moters of those schools would be liable, equally with others, to contribute to the 
rate, and, contributing to it, to aid and found schools to compete with and beat 
down the school for which they were paying, out of their own private resources. 
This is a state of things we do not desire to bring about, and cannot be responsible 
for. 


On the 24th of June, 1870, Mr. Gladstone used these words :— 


As regards the existing denominational schools, it is a very grave and important 
question which we have to ask ourselves—whether we are frankly, ungrudgingly, 
willingly, and systematically to make use of that powerful agency for the purpose 
of good secular instruction, which is placed at our command in a great degree, if 
not exclusively, through the vigorous action of religious zeal and love? Let us 
not disguise from ourselves that this is a question of the greatest moment. The 
answer to it, | own, appears to me to be perfectly clear. That answer is, that 
nothing but folly could induce us to refuse to avail ourselves of an opportunity so 
valuable. If we do not avail ourselves of it, if we treat those voluntary schools as 
institutions either to be proscribed, or, at the best, only to be tolerated, limited, 


18 Report of the First General Meeting of the National Education League, Bir- 
mingham, 1869. 
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hemmed in, permitted to exist merely because they do exist—as things which it is 
not worth our while to recognise, or honour, or encourage, on what principle can 
we justify such a policy? On none that I know of, but that secular instruction 
becomes tainted by being brought into the neighbourhood of specific religious teach- 

. Under the provisions of the Bill the secular instruction given in the voluntary 
schools will be severely tested, and care will be taken that it shall be of as high a 
quality as that given in the rate-supported schools. It will be cheaper to the public 
though it be dearer to the individual. On what principle, then, can we refuse to 
ayail ourselves of the advantages which it is calculated to confer ? 


On the 28th of June, 1870, Mr. Gladstone said :— 


Of course it was desirable that the promoters of voluntary schools shouid have 
full confidence in the general principles on which Parliament proceeded, and the 
Government admitted the necessity of the motion of the hon. member for Oldham 
(Mr. Hibbert), and of showing that it was in the mind of Parliament, as a part of 
the measure, to provide increased means for the support of voluntary schools. 


On the 22nd of July, 1870, on the third reading of the Bill, Mr. 
Gladstone said :—- 


It was with us an absolute necessity—a necessity of honour and a necessity of 
policy—to respect and to favour the educational establishments and machinery we 
found existing in the country. It was impossible for us to join in the language, or 
to adopt the tone which was conscientiously and consistently taken by some members 
of the House who look upon these voluntary schools, having generally a denomina- 
tional character, as admirable passing expedients, fit indeed to be tolerated for a 
time, deserving all credit on account of the motives which led to their foundation, 
but wholly unsatisfactory as to their main purpose, and therefore to be supplanted 
by something they think better. That is a perfectly fair and intelligible theory 
for any gentleman to entertain, but I am quite sure it will be felt that it has never 
been the theory of the Government, 


Such were the assurances of the Prime Minister in 1870. 

Perhaps I shall be ascribing too much importance to a chance 
and extra-parliamentary utterance, if I quote the following words 
spoken by the present President of the Board of Trade at Birming- 
ham, as reported in the Daily Post of the 16th of January in this 
year. They are so diametrically at variance with the words of Mr. 
Gladstone, they are so hostile and so full of menace—they are also a 
declaration soexplicit of the Gambettist programme for England—that 
it may be well to draw out their full meaning. The itelics are mine :— 


It seems to me that this is neither more nor less than a great revolution affect- 
ing all our social prospects and conditions, and in view of such a change as that, I 
confess I am less inclined now to go back upon the defects and omissions of the Act 
of 1870 than I am to congratulate all who were concerned in that measure, be- 
ginning with its author, down to those who took the smallest part in the agitation 
which made the introduction of the measure possible; to congratulate them on the 
results which have been attained, and the success which has attended its operations. 
In this stage of success we may well be content to wait without impatience until 
the example which is being set us by other countries, and our own experience, may 
bring about those further developments and reforms which will be shown to be 
necessary and expedient. The only question is, however, whether the controversy 
may not be reopened from another quarter, and in that case I dare say we shall not 
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shrink, as my friend Mr. Dale has very recently shown, from a discussion we shal] 
not haye provoked. But I would be inclined to ask our old opponents—our 
friends, I will call them now—the advocates of denominational education—whether 
they are wise to raise again a controversy to the settlement of which we haye, 
with considerable reluctance, and for a time at all events, submitted. I do not 
wonder that they are occasionally a little uneasy. They see their voluntary con- 
tributions diminishing, although not very materially ; they find the competition 
of the Board schools every day more vigorous ; and under those circumstances it 
has suggested itself to some of them, perhaps not unnaturally, that it would be con- 
venient thut they should put their hand into the pocket of the ratepayer as well as 
of the taxpayer; and that it would relieve them from a good deal of difficulty 
if they could have a share of the School Board rate. J would beg them to re 
member how much they have got already, and how little right they have to tt. .., 
We thought in 1870 that when the State undertook national education for itself, 
the partnership which had up to that time existed with the State might be very 
well dissolved; and that the State having provided national schools, if there were 
any people who were unwilling to avail themselves of the education which was 
there provided, and wanted anything else, they must pay for it entirely by them- 
selves. But still we submitted, with more or less willingness according to the 
graciousness of our disposition, to the compromise under which at the present 
time something like 14 million sterling is annually taken from the public taxes 
of the country, and paid over to the private managers of schools, which are 
mainly kept up by them, and avowedly kept up by them for sectarian purposes. I 
say that if the controversy is reopened we are bound to point out that there are also 
two sides to the question. It is interesting to observe in what direction public 
‘opinion is tending. Mr. Mundella has spoken of the gigantic efforts which are 
being made in France in order to further national education in that country. The 


present position of the question owes much to that great Republican who has just 
died, and the premature termination of whose illustrious career isa Joss not for 
France only, but to the Liberal cause throughout the country. But in France M. 
Gambetta made it a chief point in his policy to draw a sharp line of distinction 
between the Church and the State in all matters of education ; and it is in that 
direction, I do not hesitate to say, that the thoughts of men and the action of legis- 
latures are constantly tending. 


I need not point out the contrast of these speeches. In the 
utterances of 1870 we have the intentions of men whose good will 
was perhaps greater than their foresight. In the Birmingham speech 
we have the aspirations of 1869 verified by the twelve years of our ex- 
perience. Mr. Chamberlain gives voice to the confident hopes of those 
who have during that time made the Act of 1870 their own. We have 
no right, they say, to exist but by the graciousness of dispositions. 
The present working of the Act is a prelude to a time when Christian 
schools shall be in England as in France outside the law. The 
Birmingham scheme is the first instalment of ‘the Lay Church of 
England.’ Let us briefly contrast the two systems. 

In the French system the whole education of the people, from the 
University to the primary schools, is, like the army and navy, 
governmental. Colleges, lycées, schools secondary and primary, 
belong to the State. The professors, masters, mistresses are patented 
by the State. The youth and children of France are claimed by the 
State. The formation of the citizens is the right and prerogative 
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of the State. This policy is the legacy of paganism left by the 

First Revolution, transmitted with modifications and checks by the 

First Empire to the Voltairean monarchy of 1830, and now developed 

once more by the Extreme Left of the Republic into its original 

Communistic excess by M. Challemel-Lacour and M. Paul Bert. 

The ‘moral unity of France’ means the extinction of all forms of 
religion, belief, thought, consciousness, or moral life, which resist 

the uniform type of the French citizen taught, trained, shaped, 

fashioned and drilled, by an education in which the existence of 
God is a superstition, the name of God an equivocal term, and the 

moral law a group of conventional usages. The apostles of the First 

Revolution had read their Plato. The Communists of to-day have 

inherited his Republic without the trouble of reading. Children are 

not the children of their fathers and mothers, but of the State. The 

State is loco parentis. Citizens are to be reared like cattle, and to be 

broken like horses. Parental rights are absorbed in the State; the 
rights of the State are supreme. Itis the State that forms men in its 
own image and likeness, and stamps them with its own superscription. 

M. Simon says, ‘ The miserable and sterile society that such education 
would produce would be in France an edition of one man in thirty- 
six millions of copies.’'* Such unity, he truly says, is death. The 
government that does everything in education destroys parental rights, 
energies, and sense of responsibility. Parents are no more responsible 
for the intellectual and moral formation of their offspring than they 
are, as we are told, for the gaslight in the public streets. Ifthe 
people of England are prepared for this condition of domestic and 
national life, I do not know them. But if the present working 
of the Act of 1870 be perpetuated, to this they will come; for 
the perpetuity of the Board School system means its extension, 
and its extension means the gradual extinction of the voluntary 
efforts and the self-providing and self-governing character of our 
people. 

There still exists at this time in full vigour our great National 
system of education springing from the free will of the people, and 
maintained, as it was created, by their generosity and self-denial. 
This system, which I take leave still to call National, as distinguished 
from governmental, is both voluntary and Christian. It represents 
the mind and the Christianity of England from the time when 
England was made. No ‘universal, secular, gratuitous, and com- 
pulsory education’ made our forefathers to be what they were, nor 
has it made Englishmen to be what they are now. We have no wish 
to be unmade and to be made over again. With all our faults we 
choose rather to remain a self-governing anda Christian people. We 
believe what has hitherto made us will continue its work. And we 
are convinced by the experience of the last ten or twelve years 

4 Dieu, Patrie et Liberté, p. 252. 
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that a change is stealthily coming over our education. We have 
no wish for a ‘moral unity of England’ to be brought about by 
universal Board schools. I cannot refrain from here giving the 
words of M. Simon, which for eloquence and force can hardly be 


surpassed. 


We deceive ourselves (he says) about our schools, about their purpose and their 
importance, if we see in them only the propagation of knowledge: we ought to 
seek and to plant in them the propagation of courage and of virtue. For a century 
we have been transforming the forces of nature and subjecting them to the service of 
man ; but man himself is, and will be to the end of time, the greatest force under 
heaven. Not because he knows he must die, but because he has the will to die for 
his duty. . . To learn not to fail when our brethren or our country calls is to learn 
our duty as man and as citizen. Let us found schools to enlighten the intellect, 
but above all to strengthen the will. A people innumerable, with a vast extent of 
soil, however fertile, if they lack initiative and courage, is destined to decline, defeat, 
and contempt, but a handful of men with heart of oak, cast upon an ungrateful 
soil, will either find or make a way to success and a future. . . . They will be like 
Rome, or Venice, or England, or Holland, starting from a corner of the earth to 
conquer the world. It is not the loss of a battle, or the annihilation of an army, or 
@ province torn away, that begins the fall of a people; a people dies only by the 
relaxation of its morals, by abandoning its manly habits, by the effacement of its 
character through the invasion of egoism and scepticism. It dies of its corruption, 
It does not die of its wounds.’ ' 


Such are the fears of a Frenchman for France under an education 
without religion. Such is his appreciation of England. If we betray 
or surrender our Christian schools, how long shall we deserve his 
words? I may be asked, What then would you have? I answer 
equality for all schools before the law, and equal participation for all 
schools in the help of public aid, so far as their secular education 
demands and deservesit. I ask not a shilling for religions, much less 
for ‘Churches,’ as I have said, and as they ought to know who 
have brought this charge. They ought to know because they can 
know it; but such knowledge would ruin a cry. The inequality, 
and I must therefore say the injustice, of the present working of 
the Act of 1870 is patent, and cannot be disproved. Why should 
those who do nothing for themselves receive twofold aid, and they 
who tax themselves to the utmost receive nothing but what they 
earn? This has not been answered. 

This inequality does not, I believe, exist in the Act itself. It 
results from subsequent minutes and codes and bye-laws. 

The Act of 1870 embodies certain principles which all accept, 
that education shall be universal, and that it shall be provided for 
those who cannot provide for themselves. 

The Act of 1870 does not embody the principle of excluding any 
schools, efficient in secular teaching, from State aid ; nor does it pur- 
pose to destroy voluntary schools, nor does it desire to desecrate 


% Dieu, Patrie et Liberté, pp. 295, 296. 
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education by the exclusion of religion, nor does it accept even by 
instalment the French governmental despotism for the education of 
free England. All these things may be the aims, desires, and in- 
tentions of individuals in private and in public life. They were 
not the intentions of the Legislature. They are not yet to be read 
in our laws. 

No one therefore asks for the repeal or the rescinding of the Act 
of 1870. As it was first drafted it would have met with wide accept- 
ance. If it be restored now to what it was, a readjustment to 
the actual needs and rightful claims of the people at large might 
easily be effected. 

We have in full action now, in the matter of education, the same 
two principles which pervade our public life—the one the aid of 
Government, the other the voluntary efforts of the people. Down 
to the year 1870 these two worked harmoniously and efficaciously 
in co-operation, and, though distinct, yet in undivided unity. The 
first breach between them dates from the year 1870. The Education 
Act gave occasion for the separation, and the subsequent working 
has not only completed the separation, but has brought the two 
agencies, hitherto mutually helpful, into antagonism. 

The effects of restoring once more the equal and just co-opera- 
tion of the State and the voluntary efforts of the people would be : 

First, to lighten the rates by eliciting more abundant voluntary 
contributions throughout the whole population. 

Secondly, to awaken still more powerfully throughout the country 
a zeal, energy, and effort in the work of education which has already 
done so much, and, if it had been more largely stimulated and 
encouraged, would have done incalculably more. It was the par- 
simony of Government, first with its 20,000/., and at last with its 
600,000/., that dwarfed and discouraged the voluntary efforts of the 
people. What men think they can do they will try to do, what 
they think is impossible they will not attempt. 

The extension and efficiency of education would be promoted by 
this large, equal, and just treatment of all classes and conditions of 
the people. 

But a deeper good also would be insured, that is, the undiminished 
vigour of our national character, which, with all its faults, is the 
most law-abiding, self-governed, and mutually equitable character 
in the old or the new world. 

The ‘moral unity’ of a people when no ‘religious difficulty ’ 
divides them, is the highest, happiest, and best. But this can- 
not be. 

The ‘ moral unity’ of a people drilled by State education and State 
pedagogues and State police is spectral and lifeless. 

The moral union of a free people educating themselves by self- 
help and the public aid of the Commonwealth in liberty of conscience 
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and a healthy diversity of culture is the vigour and maturity of a 
nation. This is still within our reach. If we hold fast by our 
English and Christian inheritance of freedom and faith, it is ours, 
and it will uphold us. If by our inertness we suffer the theories 
of Paul Bert, or, I must add, of Birmingham, to fascinate our minds 
or our legislature, we shall steadily descend the inclined plane on 
which not the Act, but the working of the Act of 1870 has placed 
the Christian education of England. 


Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 
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AN UNSOLVED HISTORICAL RIDDLE. 


One day early in the spring of the year 1590, while Spain was still 
bleeding from the destruction of the Great Armada, mass was being 
sung in the church of the Dominican convent at Madrid. The 
candles were burning, the organ was pealing, the acolytes were 
swinging the censers, and the king’s confessor was before the altar 
in his robes, when a woman, meanly dressed, rushed forward amidst 
the fumes of the incense. Turning to the priest, she said: ‘ Justice! I 
demand justice; I demand that you hear me! Are you deaf, that I 
come so often to you and you will not listen? Then I appeal to One 
who will listen ; I appeal to thee my God who art here present ; I call 
on God to be my witness and my judge; He knows the wrongs which 
I suffer. Let Him punish yonder man who is my oppressor.’ 

The confessor turned pale as death. He stood speechless for a 
few moments, He then beckoned to the attendants. ‘ Bid the lady 
prioress come hither,’ he said, ‘ and the sisterhood, and this woman’s 
sister, who is one of them. Say I require their presence.’ 

The lady mother came fluttering with her flock behind her. 
They gathered to the grating which divided the chancel from the 
convent precincts. 

‘Holy mother,’ the Confessor said, ‘ this lady here present charges 
me on my soul and conscience. She calls on God to judge her cause, 
and she clamours for redress. I do not wonder; I should wonder 
rather if she held her peace. But what can I do that I have left 
undone? I have told the king that it is his duty to despatch the 
businéss of the lady’s husband and restore him to his family ; what 
would she have from me more ?’ 

‘I would have this much more, sefior,’ the lady replied. ‘ If the 
king will not do what you command him, refuse him absolution and 
withdraw to your cell. You will be nearer heaven there, than where 
you now stand. As the king’s confessor you are his judge. The 
king is the offender; I am the injured woman of St. Luke’s Gospel. 
The king may wear the crown on his head; but you are higher 
than he.’ 

The confessor could not answer her. 
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The scene shifts to the reception hall of Rodrigo Vasquez, the 
President of the High Court of Justice. The president was a grave, 
dignified man, seventy years old. Before him stood a family of 
children, the eldest a girl of sixteen, the little ones holding her hands 
or clinging to her dress. 

The girl did not seem daunted by the presence in which she 
stood. ‘ Your lordship,’ she said, ‘has promised us this, that, and the 
other; you tell us one day that something shall be done on the 
morrow, and then the next, and the next, as if a last “ morrow” 
there would never be. You have brought our home to desolation, 
You have deceived a girl like me, and you think it a grand victory, a 
glorious distinction. You thirst, it seems, for our blood ; well, then, 
you shall have it. Old men, it is said, go again to the breast for 
milk to keep the life in them. You require blood, fresh from the 
veins of its owners. We had rather not be swallowed piecemeal, so 
we are come all to you together. You perhaps would prefer to linger 
over us, but we cannot wait. Let your lordship make an end with us. 
Here we are.’ 

Don Rodrigo started out of his chair. He marched up the hall, 
and down, and then to the four corners. He twisted his fingers, he 
crossed his arms. He appealed to an old aunt and uncle who had 
brought the children. 

‘ Sefiora, sefior,’ he said, ‘I beseech you make that young woman 
hold her peace, and say no more.’ 

The young woman would not hold her peace. 

‘Pray sit down, your lordship,’ she said ; * pray be calm. We are 
young ; some of us were born, so to say, but yesterday. But you have 
made our lives a burden to us. Finish the work; take our blood, 
and let our souls depart from this miserable prison.’ 

These two incidents, if the children’s father wrote the truth, 
happened precisely as I have described them, and are as literal 
facts as usually pass for history. Perhaps they are not exaggerated 
at all. The priest in the Dominican convent was Diego de Chaves, 
spiritual adviser to Philip the Second. The woman before the altar 
was Juana de Coello, wife of Antonio Perez, His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State and confidential minister. The girl was his daughter Doia 
Gregoria, and the little ones were her brothers and sister. 

What strange cause could have wrought a mother and child into 
a state of passion so unnatural ? 

For three centuries after the Reformation, Philip the Second was 
the evil demon of Protestant tradition, Every action which could be 
traced to him was ascribed to the darkest motives. He was like 
some ogre or black enchanter sitting in his den in the Escurial, 
weaving plots for the misery of mankind, in close communion and 
correspondence with his master the Antichrist of Rome. He was the 
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sworn enemy of the light which was rising over Europe; he was the 
assassin of his subjects abroad ; he was a tyrant at home, and even in 
his own household ; he was believed universally to have murdered his 
own son, and if not to have murdered “his wife, to have driven her to 
death with a broken heart. The Inquisition was his favourite 
instrument, and his name has been handed down through modern 
history by the side of the most detestable monsters who ever disgraced 
a throne. 

All this violence of censure was perfectly natural. Men engaged 
ina deadly struggle for what they regard as a sacred cause are seldom 
charitable to their adversaries. It was the Spanish power indispu- 
tably which stemmed the Reformation, which more than once was 
near extinguishing it. The conflict was desperate and at last savage, 
and deeds were done which have left a stain on all who were con- 
cerned in them. 

But as time has gone on, and as it has appeared that neither 
Lutheranism nor Calvinism nor Anglicanism can be regarded as a final 
revelation, we have been able to review the history of the sixteenth 
century in a calmer temper. For a thousand years the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church had been guarded by the civil power as the 
most precious of human possessions. New ideas on such subjects, 
shaking as they do the foundations of human society, may be legiti- 
mately resisted on their first appearance from better motives than 
hatred of truth ; and although, in astrife so protracted and so deadly, 
evil passions dressed themselves in sacred colours, and crimes were 
committed which we may legitimately assign to the devil, yet it has 
been recognised that, on fair grounds of principle, right-thinking men 
might naturally have taken opposite sides, and that Catholics as well 
a3 Protestants might have been acting on conscientious convictions. 
The dust has settled a little, the spiritual atmosphere has cleared 
itself, and among the consequences the cloud which hung over Philip 
the Second has partially lifted. The countrymen of Cervantes were 
not a nation of mere bigots; yet it is clear that the whole Spanish 
people went with the king enthusiastically in defence of the Church, 
and complained only when his pié de plomo, his foot of lead that he 
was so proud of, would not move fast enough. The romance of 
Don Carlos has gone into the air of which it was made. Don 
Carlos is known now to have been a dangerous lunatic, whom it was 
necessary to cage like a wild animal ; the exact manner of his death 
is unknown; but his father acted throughout by the advice of the 
Council of State, and it was by their advice also that so distressing a 
secret was concealed from public curiosity. As we look at Philip 
with more impartial attention, the figure comes out before us of a 
painstaking, laborious man, prejudiced, narrow-minded, superstitious, 
with a conceit of his own abilities not uncommon in crowned heads, 
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and frequently with less justification, but conscientious from his own 
point of view, and not without the feelings of a gentleman. 

I purpose to reconstruct on these more tolerant lines the story of 
the relations between Philip the Second and Antonio Perez which 
have so long perplexed historical inquirers—on the surface a mere 
palace intrigue, but developing from its peculiar features into a nine 
days’ wonder throughout Europe, and occasioning, if not causing, the 
overthrow of the constitutional liberties of Arragon. 

Students of the history of the sixteenth century must be familiar 
with the name of Gonzalo Perez. He was State Secretary to Charles 
the Fifth, and his signature stands at the bottom of the page on 
thousands of Charles’s despatches which are now extant. When the 
Emperor abdicated, Gonzalo remained in office with Philip, and had 
been forty years in the public service when he died. Antonio Perez 
passed as Gonzalo’s natural son. He was born in 1542, and was 
legitimatised immediately by an Imperial diploma. ‘There were those 
who said, and spoke of it as notorious, that Antonio was not Gonzalo’s 
son at all, but the son of Ruy Gomez, Prince of Eboli and Duke of 
Pastraiia, Philip’s favourite minister. Ruy Gomez, at any rate, took 
charge of him, removed him from school, brought him up in his own 
family, and introduced him into a public department. Being quick and 
brilliant he was rapidly promoted ; and when Ruy Gomez died in 1567, 
he left Antonio, at the age of twenty-five, chief secretary to the Council 
of State with a salary of four thousand ducats a year, in addition to 
which, and as a sinecure, he was Protonotary of Sicily with two thousand 
ducats a year. A rise so swift implied extraordinary private influence, 
or extraordinary personal qualities; and this was but the beginning 
of his fortunes. On losing Ruy Gomez, Philip took Perez as his own 
confidential secretary; and along with him another youth, Juan de 
Escovedo, who had also been a pupil of Ruy Gomez, and had been 
brought up at Perez’s side. The two young men had been, and still 
continued, intimate personal friends. 

The Spanish administration was divided into separate councils, 
the secretaries of which were each in close relation with the king, who 
insisted on knowing all that was going on. Besides these there were 
the secretaries who deciphered despatches, who were thus admitted into 
State mysteries and were necessarily treated with confidence. But 
of the whole number Antonio Perez and Escovedo were nearest to the 
king, and Perez the closer of the two. He and he alone was ad- 
mitted into the interior labyrinths of Philip’s mind. 

He was thus a person of extraordinary consequence. He was 
courted by great men in Church and State. The Italian princes sent 
him presents to advance their interests. He was the dispenser of 
royal favours. He treated dukes as his equals, and the splendour in 
which he lived was envied and criticised ; but his legitimate income 
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was considerable ; in all countries in that age influential statesmen 
sevepted homage in the shape of offerings, and, considering the 
dpportunities the favoured secretary had, he does not seem to have 
abused them. 

jusPerez being thus upon the stage, we introduce a more con- 
siderable figure, Don John of Austria, the king’s brother, illegitimate 
gnof Charles the Fifth. An illegitimate prince is always in a delicate 
position, especially when his father happens to have brought him up 
asarealone. He is of royal blood, but without the rights belonging 
toit, He is uncertain of his rank, and may generally be presumed 
to.be discontented, But Philip had shown no suspicion of his 
brother. He had trusted him, employed him, refused him no 
opportunities which he could have desired had he come more regularly 
into the world. Don John was chivalrous, ardent, ambitious. He had 
every quality which promised distinction, if in his youth he had been 
wisely guided. Ruy Gomez had furnished him with a secretary, 
supposed to be prudence itself, Juan de Soto, who had been trained in 
the War Office. Thus accompanied when the Moors broke into 
insurrection, Don John was sent to Grenada to reduce them. He 
did his work well; he became a popular favourite, and went next to 
command the allied Catholic fleet in the Mediterranean. De Soto 
oly had given imperfect satisfaction. Don John had high-flying 
views for himself, and De Soto, it was feared, had not sufficiently dis- 
couraged them. Perez and Escovedo were instructed to give him an 
admonition, which they did, and with this friendly warning Don John 
and his secretary went their way into Italy. The battle of Lepanto 
followed, and the young irregular Spanish prince blazed out into a 
hero of romance. Philip was a faithful son of the Church, and of the 
Pope in his spiritual capacity ; but’ he was king of Naples and Sicily, 
with interests in the Peninsula not always identical with the 
interests of the court of Rome. Pius the Fifth, who had just then 
absolved England from its allegiance to Queen Elizabeth and believed 
it his mission to sweep away heresy, found in Don John a child still 
nearer to his heart. Don John was to be the Church’s knight, the 
chosen soldier of the Lord, and immediately after Lepanto Pius had 
formed views for constituting him an independent sovereign. Tunis 
was to be the first scene of his greatness. The Emperor Charles had won 
immortal glory in his African campaign. De Soto had studied history 
and dreamt of the possibility of reviving the Carthaginian empire. 
Don John, set on by the Pope, re-fortified the Goleta, and transported 
on his own authority, out of Italy, the best part of the Spanish 
troops there, while the Papal Nuncio at Madrid requested Philip in 
Pope Pius’s name to allow his brother to take the title of King of 
Tunis. The Spanish council knew better than his Holiness the value 
of the Emperor’s African conquests. They had been a drain upon 
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the treasury and the grave of thousands of their bravest men. They 
sent orders that the fortresses should be demolished and the troops 
withdrawn, but the order came too late. The Goleta was assaulted 
by the Turks in overwhelming numbers, and the garrison was cut off 
toaman. Philip had good reason to be displeased. The independent 
action of a commander cannot expect to be regarded, when unsuccesg- 
ful, with especial leniency, nor were matters mended by the signs 
which his brother was manifesting of a restless ambition. He replied 
politely to the Pope, however, that the establishment of a kingdom 
in Tunis was not at the time expedient. He found no fault with Don 
John, but laid the blame on bad advisers. He gently removed De 
Soto, leaving him as commissary-general of the army ; and secretary 
Escovedo, who had been especially eloquent in the cabinet on De 
Soto’s rashness, was sent to take his place as a safer companion to the 
prince. 

Philip, however, was again unfortunate. The mischance at the 
Goleta had not been sufficient to dim the glories of Lepanto, or cool 
the hopes which so brilliant a victory had inspired. Don John was 
still persuaded that there were great things in store for him. It 
seemed as if he had an especial power of turning the heads of the 
secretaries, and .Escovedo himself was soon embarked with him ina 
yet wilder scheme, to which the Pope and the Fates were beckoning 
the way. 

After struggling for ten years with his revolted subjects in the 
Low Countries, experience was beginning to teach Philip that it 
might be expedient to try milder ways with them. The Duke of 
Alva with his blood and iron had succeeded only in enlisting the 
whole of the seventeen provinces in a common rebellion, and if the war 
continued, the not unlikely end of it would be that Spain would 
finally lose them all. Holland and Zealand might become English, 
Belgium be absorbed into France, and the rest drift away into 
Germany. Bitter Catholic as he was, Philip had some qualities of a 
statesman. He had determined on an effort to make up the quarrel. 
The provinces were to be left with their constitutional rights, 
securities being given for the safety of religion. The Spanish army 
was to be withdrawn, and by abandoning attempts at coercion he 
hoped that it might not be too late to recover the hearts of the 
people. 

To carry out this purpose he had pitched upon his brother Don 
John. The Emperor’s memory was still honoured in the Low 
Countries. Charles had always been more a Fleming than a Spaniard. 
Don John, with his high rank and chivalrous reputation, was likely to 
be welcome there, or at least more welcome than any other person who 
could be selected ; and an opportunity was thrown in his way, if he 
could use it, of winning laurels for himself more enduring than those 
which grow on battlefields. 
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The opportunity, however, was one which a wise man only could 
appreciate. Young soldiers, especially soldiers who have been dis- 
tinguished in arms, are seldom in love with constitutions ; and to be 
governor at Brussels, with a council of successful rebels to tie his 
hands, was a situation which would have had no attraction for the 
victor of Lepanto, had there not been attached to it a more interest- 
ing possibility, the empresa de Ingleterra, the invasion and conquest 
of England. Philip himself had for a few years been called king of 
England. His name remains in our Statute Book. It was asserted 
by the Jesuits, it was believed by nine-tenths of the orthodox world, 
that the English Catholics, who were two-thirds of the nation, were 
waiting only for the help of a few thousand Spaniards to hurl from 
the throne the excommunicated usurper. The Queen of Scots, the 
lady of romance, was lying a prisoner in Sheffield Castle. To carry 
over the army when it left the Netherlands, to land in Yorkshire, to 
deliver the enchanted princess, and reign at her side with the Pope’s 
blessing over an England restored to faith—this was a glorious 
enterprise, fit to fire the blood of a Christian knight who was also the 
countryman of Don Quixote. 

Don John was still in Italy when the offer of the appointment 
was made. If it was accepted, the king’sorder to him was to proceed 
with his secretary directly to Brussels, without returning to Spain. 
Not the pacification of Flanders, but the empresa de Ingleterra was 
the thought which rushed into the minds of Don John and Escovedo. 
Instead of setting out as they were enjoined, they went to Rome to 
consult Pope Pius’s successor, to ask for his sanction, to ask for men, 
to ask for the title which had been borne by his brother, and all this 
without so much as going through the form of consulting his brother 
on the subject. 

The Pope was of course delighted. If the attempt was made, 
God would not allow it to fail. The Jesuits had all along insisted 
that Philip’s dilatoriness had alone allowed heresy to take root in 
England. Philip himself, who knew something of the country, was 
under no such illusion. Five years before he had consented un- 
willingly to the Ridolfi conspiracy. Elizabeth was then to have been 
assassinated ; Spanish troops were to have landed, and the Queen of 
Seots was to have had the crown. It had ended in the execution of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the near escape from execution of Mary Stuart, 
a plague of pirates and privateers on the shores of Spanish America, 
and increased severities against the English Catholics. Of the 
Queen of Scots Philip had the very worst opinion. To strike a blow 
at that moment at Elizabeth could not fail to re-exasperate the Low 
Countries. English soldiers would land in Holland, English corsairs 
would swarm in the Atlantic and seize his treasure ships. 

None of these considerations occurred to Don John or his fiery 
adviser. Escovedo was even hotter than his master, and audacious 
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even to insolence. From Rome, in spite of his orders, he went to 
Madrid; and Don John soon after followed him thither, leaving 
their purposes to reach Philip indirectly from another quarter. This 
was in the summer of 1576, and we now approach the critical part 
of the story. Shortly after Escovedo arrived at the court, the Nuncio 
sent one morning for Antonio Perez and inquired who a certain 
Escoda was. He had been all night, he said, deciphering a despatch 
from his Holiness. It referred to the ‘ enterprise of England’ which 
was to be undertaken, if the king would allow it, by Don John, 
Escoda would inform him of the particulars. 

‘Escoda’ could be no one but Escovedo. Perez carried his 
information to the king, who was naturally extremely displeased ; 
the more so perhaps that Don John’s popularity, and the general 
favour with which Spanish sentiment was likely to take up the 
adventure, obliged him to keep his displeasure to himself. Escovedo 
evidently thought himself secure. He addressed Philip in so rude 
a letter that Philip complained of it to Perez. ‘ If he had spoken to 
me as he has written,’ the king said, ‘ I believe I could not have con- 
tained myself.’ Words still more rash had fallen from Escovedo’s lips. 
‘Don John, when master of England, was afterwards to take charge of 
Spain.’ 

Philip, like most small-minded men, shrank from meeting diff- 
culties openly. He took no notice of Escovedo’s impertinence, and 
he was afraid or unwilling to quarrel with his brother. He allowed 
the Nuncio to give him the Pope’s message, and put him off witha 
vague answer. Don John ventured on ground still more delicate by 
asking for the ‘ chair and canopy,’ the insignia of a legitimate prince 
of the blood royal. Even this Philip did not refuse. He required 
only that Don John should repair at once to his government, compose 
the provinces, and withdraw the army. When this was done it 
would be time to think of ‘ English enterprises’ and chairs and 
canopies. 

Don John went, and it seemed as if all was smooth again. 
Escovedo was left at Madrid professedly to complete some defec- 
tive arrangements for his master. Perhaps Philip was uncertain 
whether he would trust so doubtful an adviser at his brother’s side any 
more. 

Iam not writing the history of the wars in the Netherlands; it is 
enough to say that any hopes which had been built on the popularity 
of Don John were disappointed. The Estates refused to admit him 
as governor while the Spanish troops were in the fortresses ; the troops 
were sullen, and would not move till they were paid their wages. 
Don John wished to remove them by sea, meaning, when they were 
in the Channel, to fly at England permitted or unpermitted ; but 
Elizabeth and the Prince of Orange had their eyes open. The 
Estates insisted that the army should retire by land, and declined to 
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advance a dollar till they were on the march. Don John, being 
without a friend whom he could trust, begged that Escovedo might re- 
join him; and Escovedo, not without emphatic warnings and reiterated 
instructions, was allowed to go. The demands of the Estates were to 
be complied with to the letter. The army, at whatever sacrifice of 
polder purposes, was to retire as the Estates desired. Philip required 
peace and was prepared for the price that was to be paid forit. The 
humiliation was too deep for Don John. For the knight errant of the 
Church to retreat before a burgher council was ignominy. Some- 
thing, he knew not what, must be done to repair it, and his thoughts 
went everywhere except where they ought to have been. Escovedo 
had no sooner arrived than a secret correspondence began again with 
the Pope. The religious war was raging in France. Don John might 
join the Duke of Guise and the Catholic League, and they might 
manage England between them. Then again he thought how he 
might satisfy his ambition at home. On the 3rd of February 1577 
Escovedo wrote to Perez to revive the request for the chair and canopy. 
Itwould give Don John a seat in the Council of State. He and 
Perez and their friends the Archbishop of Toledo and the Marquis de 
los Velez could rule the country as they pleased, relieving his brother 
of the cares of government. On reflection he perhaps remembered 
that Philip might not be so anxious to be relieved; four days after 
the purpose was changed ; Don John was to take his army into France 
as an adventurer, and help the Duke of Guise to destroy the Huguenots. 
Victorious there, he could hold the Estates in check, the shame of the 
retreat would be covered, and the ‘ great design’ on England could go 
forward. Royal princes are excused their follies at the expense of 
their servants. These feverish dreams were set down at the Escurial 
to Escovedo’s account, and probably with excellent reason. 

Meanwhile, Philip’s orders were being obeyed. He had agreed to 
all which the Estates demanded. On the 12th of February the 
arangement known as the ‘Perpetual Edict’ was provisionally 
accepted, and was forwarded to Madrid for ratifieation. Don John 
was distracted. He believed that he might write to Perez confiden- 
tially ; for Perez, by Philip’s order, had encouraged him to suppose 
%; and much eloquence has been expended on the assumed treachery. 
But kings may be judged too harshly in such matters, when they have 
teason to fear that persons whom they have trusted are playing tricks 
with them. If Don John was acting loyally, he had nothing to fear. 
After the edict was sent off, Don John wrote again to Perez that he 
must resign. Sooner than remain to govern Flanders on such con- 
ditions, he would turn hermit. If the king insisted on keeping him 
there he would become desperate, fling up the reins and go home, 
though he lost his life for it. He implored that he might not be 
driven to choose between disobedience and infamy. 

Perez showed Philip all these letters; and they were considered 
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in the cabinet. The blame was laid on Escovedo, who was held to 
have betrayed his trust. Don John was informed kindly, but per- 
emptorily, that his return at such a time would be prejudicial to 
the public service. No one could be so fit as the king’s brother to 
recover the loyalty of the Estates. The king said that he understood 
his feelings, and could sympathise with him; but he must try to be 
patient ; least of all must he rush off into France where the Govern- 
ment had not asked for his assistance. The English project and his 
other wishes should be considered when the time for them was come; 
but his present duty was to reconcile Flanders, and there he must 
remain. Escovedo had spoken of returning himself to speak to the 
king. Perez told him that if he came back without permission, it 
would be taken as a serious offence, and was not to be thought of. 

Don John acquiesced, or seemed to acquiesce. The Perpetual 
Edict was ratified. The troops began the evacuation, and on the 
2nd of May Don John was received at Brussels, and installed as 
governor. Had he been sincere, the storm would have blown over; 
but the next news which arrived about him at Madrid was that he 
had actually made a private treaty with the Court cf Rome. The 
Pope had promised him 6,000 men and 150,000 ducats for the 
English expedition, while before the Brussels settlement had lasted a 
fortnight he was again in correspondence with the Duke of Guise, and 
was threatening open hostilities against Holland and Zealand, which 
were making difficulties about liberty of worship. The difficulty need 
not have been insuperable; and the Estates refused to sanction 
immediate violence. Don John snatched at the excuse to break with 
them on his own authority; with such regiments as had not yet 
gone, he seized Namur ; and Escovedo, in spite of his positive orders, 
rushed home after all, to press Philip to allow the army to retum. 
The war should then be carried on in earnest. The Spanish forces 
should live in the rebel provinces as in an enemy’s country, and 
would lay it waste with fire and sword. 

Information more unwelcome never reached Philip. He longed 
for peace; he had been acting in good faith; he refused to counter- 
order the troops; he blamed the seizure of Namur, and abhorred 
the very mention of fire and sword. Still at the eleventh hour he 
clung to the hope of reconciliation. The Estates declared Don John 
a public enemy, and invited the Archduke Matthias to take his 
place. Even so, Philip persevered. He sent a commission to offer 
a complete amnesty, with the instant and perpetual removal of the 
army. The Estates might choose their own governor, either the 
Archduke Matthias, or the Archduke Ferdinand, or the Prince of 
Parma. But it was too late; the day for peace was gone. Confi- 
dence was irrecoverably lost, and the quarrel had to be fought out to 
the end. The army went back—there was no help for it—with the 
Prince of Parma at its head; while it was said and believed that 
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Don John was treating with the Duke of Guise for an open alliance, 
without regard to their respective soverzigns—a very strange and 
questionable performance. Both Guise and Philip were no doubt 
defending the Catholic religion. But respect for forms and secular 
interests were not to pass for nothing. Spain and France were the 
rivals for Continental supremacy. They had been at war off and on for 
three quarters of a century, and, if the religious question was settled, 
might at any time beat war again. Philip had not forgotten that it 
was 2 Duke of Guise who had taken Metz from his father; and for 
his brother to take on himself to settle points of international policy 
with the subject of another sovereign, was something not very far 
removed from treason. 
But we must now return to the scapegoat who was to bear the 
blame for all these things, the unlucky Escovedo. Flying home, as 
we saw him, in the teeth of a positive command, he landed at Sant- 
ander on the 21st of July. The worst had not yet happened ; for it 
was not till the January following that the commission went with 
the last overtures for peace, nor was the treating with Guise as yet 
more than an unpleasant rumour. But Philip was legitimately 
incensed with Escovedo, and, if we can believe M. Mignet, had pre- 
pared a peculiar reception for him ; nay, was expecting that Escovedo 
was coming with murderous intentions against himself. Perez 
having informed the king in a note of Escovedo’s approach, Philip, 
according to his habit, and in his well-known abominable hand, 
scrawled on the margin, ‘ Menester sera, prevenir nos bien de todo y 
dar nos mucha priessa 4 desparcharle antes que nos maté.’ The verb 
‘despachar,’ like its English correspondent ‘ despatch,’ has two 
meanings, and ‘ matar’ has two meanings. M. Mignet supposes the 
words to mean, ‘ We must be quick and assassinate him before he 
kills us.’ He makes Philip suspect Escovedo of intended treason, and 
resolve to be beforehand with him. But no one would have thought 
of so interpreting the passage if Escovedo had not in fact been assas- 
sinated at a later period. The natural translation would be, ‘ We 
must despatch him quickly (i.e. send him about his business) before 
he worries us to death ;’ and as Escovedo remained, for some months 
after his arrival, not only unmolested, but transacting business with the 
king, I cannot infer, with M. Mignet, that Philip had already formed 
80 sanguinary a purpose against him. Unquestionably, however, no 
good will was felt towards a man who had responded so ill to the 
confidence which had been placed in him. If Philip could have con- 
veniently punished him without irritating his brother, he would 
gladly have read him a sharp lesson, and the irritation was likely to 
be increased as the consequences of his misdoings developed them- 
selves. The especial uneasiness was on the side of France. In the 
autumn (1577), three months after Escovedo’s arrival, Philip sent a 
new ambassador there, Juan de Vargas Mexia, to inquire particularly 
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into what was passing between his brother and the Duke of Guise, 
Mexia ascertained that the correspondence was real that secret 
agents were going to and fro between them, though to what purpose 
he could not tell. The suspicious feature was the complete silence 
on the subject both of Don John and his secretary. Escovedo’s 
manners were abrupt and arbitrary. In January Philip received a 
letter from him, which he described happily as descosido, loose, 
unstitched, visionary. He handed it to Perez, that he might see 
how ‘sanguinary ’ it was. 

Don John, at the reopening of the war, had begun with a suc- 
cess. He had defeated the Prince of Orange at Gemblours. He 
wrote passionately for reinforcements. The victory had to be fol- 
lowed up, and all would be won. He demanded money—money 
and Escovedo. Philip, unhappily, had won victories before in the 
Low Countries, and knew better what to expect from them. His own 
more temperate policy had been thwarted and ruined, and it was but 
too natural that he should hold his brother’s wild adviser as respon- 
sible. If he sent him back, it would be only to throw fuel on the fire, 
Don John, and the Pope, and the Guises would set all Europe in 
confusion. Escovedo was no fool. He could not be kept waiting at 
Madrid with dilatory excuses. To imprison him, or bring him to 
trial, might drive Don John at once into some dangerous course. It 
would lead to investigations and the publication of State secrets 
which ought not to be revealed. 

There was a theory much in favour at the Spanish court, that 
-criminals who had forfeited their lives, or persons whose lives were 
for any reason inconsistent with public safety, might, when the facts 
were certain, and when an open prosecution would be inconvenient, 
be removed privately by orders of the Council of State. So Don 
Carlos had been disposed of; so the Flemish envoys at Simancas. 
Spain was not the only country where in extreme cases such 
proceedings were held permissible. Elizabeth would have been 
grateful to Sir Amyas Paulet if he would have relieved her of the 
Queen of Scots. In Italy, in France, in Scotland, a stab witha 
dagger was an expedient adopted in emergencies, with no great care 
to ascertain that it was deserved. Spain and England were rather 
in advance of other nations than behind them; and in Spait, 
heartily loyal as it was, the public had begun to doubt whether these 
secret executions ought to be continued. 

A zealous court preacher had maintained, in a sermon at which 
Philip was present, that kings had absolute power over the lives and 
fortunes of their subjects. The Inquisition, of all courts in the world, 
took up the question. The preacher was obliged to retract his pro- 
position in the same pulpit, and to confess that kings had no more 
power over their subjects than divine and human law allowed them. 
The old view, however, held its ground in spite of the Holy Office, 
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and was professed in its extreme form by no less a person than the 
king’s spiritual adviser, the same Diego de Chaves who was men- 
tioned at the opening of our story. Don Diego’s opinion was this: 
‘So far as I understand the law,’ he said, ‘a secular prince who for 
sufficient cause can take his subjects’ lives from them by course 
of law can also do it without course of law when the evidence of 
the guilt is clear. Form and order are not essentials in such sense 
that they cannot be dispensed with ; and if the prince has sufficient 
reasons for proceeding without order, the vassal who by his command 
puts to death another vassal is doing no more than his duty. He is 
bound to assume the cause to be adequate. The presumption in all 
eases is that the prince has reason for what he does.’ 

This doctrine was still held by Philip; and the difficulty with 
Escovedo was precisely of the kind where the application of it was 
convenient. Escovedo’s guilt might be assumed. He was a confiden- 
tial minister who had disobeyed his orders, and had caused a great 
public calamity, involving the renewal of a civil war. If allowed to 
live, he would still be dangerous. To bring him to an account 
openly would be dangerous also. Philip directed Antonio Perez to 
consult the Marquis de los Velez. The opinion of the marquis was 
decided, that Escovedo should be killed ; yet that the king must not 
appear to have directed his execution, lest Don John should be exas- 
perated. Some scheme should be contrived by which it could appear 
that he had been sacrificed to private revenge. A Government must 
have. been singularly helpless which could have recourse to such 
expedients. But so it was. For the act itself De los Velez had so 
little hesitation that, ‘with the Sacrament in his mouth,’ he was 
ready to assert the necessity of it. The best method, he thought, 
would be to give Escovedo ‘ something to eat’ from which he should 
not recover. 

There was nothing in such a proposal to disturb Philip’s ignoble 
conscientiousness. He sincerely believed that by consenting he was 


‘discharging a public duty, and with no more personal resentment 


than if he had been signing a warrant for an ordinary execution. It 
has never been suggested that Philip had any private malice against 
Escovedo, or had any motive beyond what was afterwards alleged. 
Why Antonio Perez should have encouraged him, why he should him- 
self have so readily undertaken a treacherous office, is another question 
on which speculation has been busy. He had been Escovedo’s personal 
friend. They had grown up as boys together in the family of Ruy 
Gomez. They had been transferred together to the king’s service. 


‘They had never differed politically until Escovedo had become Don 
‘John’s secretary, and they had corresponded afterwards on terms of the 


closest intimacy. It is true that Perez had been the strongest advo- 
cate for a policy of peace, and Escovedo for war; but an antagonism 
of opinion scarcely explains the readiness with which one Secretary of 
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State undertook to murder another. And it has been assumed as q 
matter of course that Perez must have had some private motives of 
his own. 

Before entering into these dark regions I will describe briefly 
what actually happened. The ‘something to eat’ was administered 
as De los Velez recommended. Perez took into his confidence his 
own master of the household, Diego Martinez: he told him that the 
king and council considered Escovedo’s life to be dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, and that he must be secretly made away with. To 
satisfy Martinez’s scruples he showed him a letter in the king’s hand, 
Enriquez, a page, was also admitted into the mystery. An apothe- 
cary was found far away in Arragon who could mix a potion, and 
Escovedo was invited to dinner. Two or three experiments were tried 
with imperfect success. The unlucky wretch became very ill after 
swallowing a dish of cream with some white powder in it; but he 
had not taken enough. He suspected foul play, and afterwards dined 
alone in his apartments in the palace. A page in the palace kitchen 
was bribed to put a larger dose into a plate which was sent up to 
him. Escovedo discovered the poison, and an innocent slave girl who 
had dressed the dish was strangled in the Plaza at Madrid. 

The fate of this poor creature, so piteous because so utterly 
undeserved, passed as a mere incident; Perez scarcely gave a second 
thought to it, and the king’s conscience could not descend to a 
kitchen wench. But poison, it was clear, could not be depended on; 
and steel was a surer method. Escovedo’s habits were watched. He 
was out much after dark, and returned late to his apartments. 
Bravoes were brought up by the exertions of Diego Martinez from 
remote parts of the Peninsula. Easter had come, and Perez, to be 
out of the way, went for the Holy Week to Alcala de Henares. On 
the night of Easter Monday, the 3lst of March 1578, Don John’s 
secretary was run through the body in a public street, and was killed 
on the spot. 

Madrid was an orderly city, and open assassinations were unusual. 
A person, himself of so much consequence, and the notorious 
favourite of a prince who was the idol of the people, could not be 
found lying dead without a considerable stir being caused by it. 
The police were out like hornets. The gates were guarded, and no 
one was allowed to pass. The hotels and lodging-houses were called 
on for a list of their guests. The assassins were out of reach, for 
they were secreted in Perez’s own house, and no clue could be found; 
yet suspicion at once and instinctively pointed to Perez as the 
instigator, and his absence at Alcala was not enough to clear him. 
His wife, Juana Coello, called to condole with Escovedo’s widow. 
Tle widow had not forgotten the dinners and the illness which fol- 
lowed, and the detected attempts at poison. She said significantly 
she feared the blow had been aimed by a friend’s hand. Perez 
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hurried back to the capital, pretending to be horrified. He saw 
Escovedo’s son. He told the alcalde of the court that Escovedo had 
many enemies; there were rumours of a love affair in Flanders ; 
Escovedo, he knew, had lately received a message, bidding him 
beware of some jealous Fleming. Perhaps he overacted his part. 
The alcalde and the alcalde’s son, Garcia de Arce, cross-questioned 
him unpleasantly. ‘The king was out at the Escurial, where, of 
course, reports reached him from the magistrates; but he was 
anxious for particulars. On the 3rd of April, three days after the 
murder, Perez wrote to him, and the letter survives, with Philip’s 
marginal remarks upon it. Perez told him what had passed with the 
alcalde, and mentioned what he had said about the love affair. 
Philip noted, ‘ This was very right.’ Garcia de Arce had asked 
Perez whether there had been a quarrel between him and Escovedo, 
implying that he had heard something to that effect from Escovedo’s 
wife. Philip observed, ‘There will be danger from that woman.’ 
‘The alcalde,’ Perez said, ‘had discovered that strange things had 
been going on during the winter in Escovedo’s house; mysterious 
visitors, night expeditions none knew where, and secret boxes of 
papers, and keys of other people’s houses.’ Philip, who evidently 
looked on himself as a careful, well-intentioned prince, who had 
disposed of a public enemy in a skilful manner, thought more of 
Escovedo’s plots than of awkward consequences from his murder. He 
remarked that these keys and visits had a bad complexion; the 
alealde must look more closely into that matter, and search it to 
the bottom. Perez was uncomfortable about his bravoes, whom he 
knew not how to dispose of. He had thought of sending them 
away with despatches as Government couriers; but it seemed too 
dangerous. He recommended Philip to put the inquiry into the 
alcalde’s hands exclusively, and forbid any other person to meddle 
with it. Philip prudently observed that to interfere with the in- 
vestigation would provoke suspicion. He would communicate with 
the alealde, and would do what he could. The bravoes must be kept 
for the present where they were, and Perez meanwhile might come 
out to the Escurial to see him. Finally, to quiet Perez’s evident 
alarm, he said: ‘If the widow desires to speak with me, I cannot 
refuse to see her; but do not fear that you will be unsupported. I 
am with you, and will not fail you in anything that may be expedient 
or necessary. Assure yourself of this. You know it well.’ 

There is no doubt at all that in the last extremity, and if Perez’s 
life was in danger, Philip intended honestly to tell the truth. 

Strong, however, as suspicion was, suspicion was not proof; and 
proof against Perez there was none. He had been many miles from 
Madrid when the murder was. committed. His servants, Diego Mar- 
tinez and Enriquez, knew that they had been acting by the king’s 
authority. They had everything to gain by keeping counsel, and 
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might be in serious danger if they betrayed their secret. The 
bravoes slipped away after a week or two, when the vigilance had 
relaxed. Each of them had a bag of doubloons with a commission 
as alferez (ensign in the army, unattached). They dispersed to 
Italy, to Central Europe, to all the winds. Every trace was thus 
swept out which could connect Perez with the murder. The excite- 
ment died gradually away, and the affair seemed to be forgotten. 

But poisoned wounds will not heal, though they be skinned over, 
The sore was to break out again, and the story to assume a form 
which has given it a place among the causes célébres of the world. 

Brilliant writers of history are subject to one general temptation— 
they desire to give their narrative dramatic completeness, The 
drama, if it is to have flavour, must revolye upon personal motives, 
and history must follow on the same lines. Sovereigns and statesmen 
who have been charged with the fortunes of nations, are assumed, 
where their actions require explanation, to have been influenced by 
no other passions than those which govern private individuals in 
their own more limited spheres. When a woman’s name appears 
as connected with such high persons, the connection is always assumed 
to have been of one peculiar kind. To ask for evidence or look for 
other explanations is taken as a sign of simplicity or of ignorance of 
human nature. 

The legend now stereotyped in European tradition is that the 
wife of Ruy Gomez, the Princess of Eboli, was the mistress of Philip 
the Second, and that the Princess of Eboli preferred Antonio Perez 
to the king. Escovedo, it is said, discovered the intrigue and 
threatened to reveal it. Perez, in consequence, calumniated Escovedo 
to Philip. Philip allowed him to be murdered, but discovered after- 
wards that he had been the dupe of a treacherous minister and a 
bad woman, and regarded Perez thenceforward with implacable 
hatred. 

Now, before going further, I have to observe that the eleven years 
during which Philip is assumed to have been occupied with these 
emotions and the effort to give effect to them, were the busiest in 
the whole of his long, laborious reign. They were the years in which 
he annexed Portugal. They were the years of Parma’s administra- 
tion of the Netherlands. They were the years of preparation for the 
Armada. There was the civil war in France to be watched and 
guided. There were Naples and Sicily to be ruled, and the Turks 
to be. held in check in the Mediterranean. There were the ambas- 
sadors’ despatches from foreign courts. There was a close, constant, 
and elaborate correspondence to be maintained with the Pope. 
There were the reports of the Inquisition to be received and studied. 
There were English, Scotch, and Irish Catholic conspiracies to be 
kept in hand. There was the great new empire across the Atlantic, 
and Drake and Hawkins, and the English corsairs. There were the 
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yarious Councils of State for the internal administration at home, 
and in every one of these departments Philip not only interfered but 
exercised the most unrelaxing supervision. Whether he did his 
work well or ill is not to the purpose; mind and body were inces- 
santly engaged upon it. Minutes of council, tens of thousands of 
ciphered despatches with rough drafts of as many ciphered answers 
to them, survive to witness to the industry of a sovereign who 
permitted nothing to be done without his knowledge in all his enor- 
mous dominions. There is scarcely one of them which is not anno- 
tated in his hand, and often elaborately ; and students who, like 
myself, have toiled through these mountains of documents, have 
cursed the writing, the worst perhaps that ever was seen, but have 
had to confess, when the meaning was arrived at, that the meaning 
was a real and often a wise one. The poor king did patiently en- 
deavour to understand the subjects before him, and to resolve upon 
them with the best efforts of his limited ability ; while if the working 
hours of every day had been doubled, and thus doubled had been 
devoted all to duty, they would still seem insufficient for the business 
which he demonstrably got through. 

That a mind so occupied should have had leisure to trouble itself 
with ‘jealousies’ and ‘ mistresses,’ or indeed to give more than a passing 
thought to the Escovedo affair at all after the public dangers from 
him had ceased, is to me not easily conceivable, for the simple reason 
that there was no time for it. The king was occupied all but ex- 
clusively with other matters. The murder was an angry spot which 
would not heal. He had fallen into a scrape, and his behaviour was sin- 
gular ; but it can be more easily explained by clumsy efforts to extri- 
cate himself than by a romance of which nine-tenths is conjecture, 
and the tenth remaining inconsistent with admitted facts. 

It is, however, true that the Princess of Eboli was soon supposed 
to have been connected in some way with Escovedo’s assassination. The 
widow of Escovedo knew that high words had passed between her 
husband and Antonio Perez in which the name of the princess had 
been mentioned. Perez had been more successful in life than his 
companion officials, and had borne himself in his prosperity with less 
moderation than prudence would have recommended. One of these, 
a priest named Mattheo Vasquez, and himself one of Philip’s secre- 
taries, disliked Perez, and was also employed in some law suit against 
the princess. He sought out Escovedo’s family and learnt what they 
had to tell. He was busy all the summer and the winter following 
pushing his inquiries, and thought at last that he had made a notable 
discovery. In December, nine months after the murder, he wrote and 
circulated an anonymous pasquil, full of scandalous reflections on 
Perez and the lady, while simultaneously Escovedo’s widow and her 
son directly charged Perez with the crime, adding that it had been 
committed to gratify the Princess of Eboli. Perez carried the pasqutl 
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to Philip—a daring act on his part if he knew himself to be the 
king’s successful rival. Philip again assured him, both by word and 
writing, that he need not be uneasy, that no harm should befall him; 
but he knew his master well; he knew his unwillingness that his own 
share in the matter should be made public, and he observed that Philip 
seemed not displeased that Vasquez and the Escovedos should be 
running on a false scent. 

It is time, therefore, to say a few words about this famous lady; 
to tell who she was, and how she came to be concerned in a matter 


which appeared to be wholly political. 
J. A. Frovpe, 


(To be concluded.) 
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JUDE, 


THE SUPPRESSION OF POISONOUS 
OPINIONS. 


(CoNCLUDED. ) 


My reply to the question, Why do you not extirpate poisonous 
opinions by force? is briefly the old one—Because I object to 
quack remedies: to remedies in this case which can at most secure a 
negative result at the cost of arresting the patient’s growth. When 
I come to the strictly ethical problem, Is persecution wicked, and, if 
so, why ? I must answer rather more fully. All that I have said is a 
simple repetition of familiar and obvious arguments. Not only must 
Mill, whom I have criticised in particular points, have recognised all 
the alleged evils in a general way, but I am certain that others less 
favourable to toleration would admit them in any given case. If, 
that is, a systematic attack upon any opinion, or upon general free- 
dom of thought, were proposed, every one would admit the futility 
of a partial persecution, and the impossibility of an effectual one. 
Itis only the form into which the general argument is cast, that per- 
plexes the general theory. It is so plain that a special utterance 
may be stopped by a sufficient penalty ; and again, it seems so easy to 
assume that a dogma is a kind of entity with a particular and 
definable set of consequences adhering to it, that reasoners over- 
look the unreality which intrudes in the course of their generalisa- 
tions. They neglect what according to me is an essential part of 
the case—all the secondary implications, that is, of an effectual 
persecution ; the necessity of arresting a mental phase as well as a 
particular error, and of altering the whole political and social organi- 
sation in order to provide an effectual censorship. If these necessities 
are more or less recognised, they are thrust out of the argument by a 
simple device. The impossibility of organising an effectual persecu- 
tion now is admitted ; but then it is said that this isa proof of modern 
effeminacy—sentimentalism, or anarchy, or some other objectionable 
peculiarity. This is virtually to say that, though toleration must be 
admitted as a transitional phase, it implies a weakness, not strength ; 
and, in brief, that the advocate of persecution would prefer a totally 
different social state, namely, such a one as combines all the requisites 
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for an adequate regulation of opinion. Persecution is wrong, here 
and now, for you and me, because our teeth are drawn, and we can 
only mumble without biting ; but we will hope that our teeth may grow 
again. The admission, in whatever terms it may be made, is perhaps 
enough for us. Virtually it is an admission that persecution cannot 
be justified unless certain conditions are realised which are not now 
realisable ; and this admission is not less important because made in 
terms calculated to extenuate the importance and the permanence of 
these conditions. From my point of view, on the other hand, the 
circumstances thus treated as removable and trifling accidents, are 
really of the very essence of the case, and it is only by taking them into 
account that we can give a satisfactory theory of toleration. Tolera- 
tion presupposes a certain stage of development, moral and intellectual. 
In the ruder social order, toleration is out of the question for familiar 
reasons. The rudimentary Church and State are so identified that the 
kingly power has the spiritual sanctity, and the priest can wield the 
secular arm. Heresy is a kind of rebellion, and the gods cannot be 
renounced without an attack upon political authority. Intellectual 
activity is confined to a small class, and opinions change by an im- 
perceptible and unconscious process. Wherever such a condition is 
actually in existence, controversy can only be carried on by the sword, 
A change of faith is not caused by argument, but is part of the process 
by which a more powerful race conquers or extirpates its neighbours, 
The higher belief has a better chance, perhaps, so far as it is charac- 
teristic of a superior race, but owes little to its logical or philosophical 
merits. And, in such a state of things, toleration is hardly to be called 
a virtue, because it is an impossibility. If the equilibrium between 
sects, as between races, depends upon the sword, the propagator or 
the defender of the faith must use the sword as the essential condition 
“ of his success. If individuals perceive that toleration is desirable, 
they perceive also that it can only be achieved through an elevation 
of the whole race to a higher social condition. It remains as an 
unattainable ideal, dimly foreshadowed in some higher minds. 

In the more advanced stage, with which we have to do, the state 
of things is altered. Church and State are no longer identified ; a 
society has a political apparatus discharging one set of functions, and 
an ecclesiastical apparatus (or more than one) which discharges 
another set. Some such distinction exists as a plain matter of fact. 
There remains, indeed, the perplexed controversy as to its ultimate 
nature, and the degree in which it can be maintained. The priest is 
a different person from the ruler, and each individual is governed in 
part of his conduct by a reference to the political order, and in other 
parts by a reference to the spiritual order. On the other hand it is 
urged, and indeed it is undeniable, that the distinction is not a com- 
plete separation. Every spiritual rule has its secular aspect, and every 
secular rule its spiritual. Each power has an influence over the 
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whole sphere of conduct, and it is idle to drawa line between theory 
and practice, inasmuch as all theory affects practice, and all practice 
is based upon theory. How are the conflicting claims of two powers 
to be reconciled when each affects the whole sphere of thought and 
conduct, without making one absolutely dependent upon the other? 

This opens a wide field of controversy, upon which I must touch 
only so far as the doctrine of toleration is concerned. How are we 
to reconcile any such doctrine with the admission that the State 
must enforce certain kinds of conduct, that it must decide (unless it 
is to be absolutely dependent upon the Church, or, in other words, 
unless the Church is itself a State) what kinds of conduct it will 
enforce ; and therefore that it may have to forbid practices commended 
by the Church, or to punish men, indirectly at least, for religious 
opinions—that is, to persecute? We may argue against the expediency 
in particular cases ; but how can we lay down a general principle ? 

Before answering, I must begin by one or two preliminary con- 
siderations. The existence of any society whatever clearly presupposes 
an agreement to obey certain elementary rules, and therefore the 
existence of a certain desire for order and respect for constituted 
authority. Every society also contains antisocial elements, and must 
impese penalties upon antisocial conduct. It can, of course, deal 
with a small part only of such conduct. It can punish murder, but 
not ill-will. And further, though it cannot punish all immorality, 
itmay punish no conduct which is not immoral. The criminal law 
covers only u part of the field of the moral law, and may nowhere ex- 
tend beyond it. The efficacy, again, of all State action depends upon 
the existence of the organic instincts which have been evolved in its 
growth. Churches, like all other forms of association, depend upon 
the existence of similar instincts or sentiments, some of which are 
identical with those upon which the State is also founded, whilst 
others are not directly related to any particular form of political 
organisation. Many different churches may arise, corresponding to 
differences of belief upon questions of the highest importance, of 
which the members may yet be capable of uniting for political pur- 
poses, and of membership of the same State. Agnostics, Protestants, 
and Catholics may agree to hang murderers and enforce contracts, 
though they go to different churches, and some of them to no church 
at all; or hold the most contradictory opinions about the universe at 
large. The possibility, within some undefined limits, is proved by 
experience ; but can we define the limits or deny the contrary 
possibility ? May not a Church be so constituted that membership 
is inconsistent with membership of the State? If a creed says ‘ Steal,’ 
must not believers go to prison? If so, and if the State be the sole 
judge on such points, do we not come back to persecution ? 

I reply, first, that the difficulty is in one way exaggerated, and in 
the way which greatly affects the argument. Respect, for example, 
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for human life or for property represents different manifestations of 
that essential instinct which is essential to all social development, 
Unless murderers and thieves were condemned and punished, there 
could be no society, but only a barbarous chaos. ‘These are funda- 
mental points which are and must be settled before the problem of 
toleration can even beraised. The ethical sentiment which condemns 
such crimes must exist in order that priests and policemen may exist, 
It is not a product, but a precedent condition, of their activity. The 
remark is needed because it is opposed to a common set of theories 
and phrases. Theologians of one class are given to assert that morality 
is the creation of a certain set of dogmas, which have somehow 
dropped out of the skies. The prejudice against theft, for example, 
is due to the belief, itself due to revelation—that is, to a communica- 
tion from without—that thieves will have their portion in the lake 
of fire. So long as this theory, or one derived from it, holds its 
ground, we are liable to the assumption that all morality is dependent 
upon specific beliefs about facts, of which we may or may not be 
ignorant, and has therefore something essentially arbitrary about it. 
It is a natural consequence that religion may change in such a way 
as to involve a reversal of the moral law, and therefore a total incom- 
patibility between the demands of the religion and the most essential 
conditions of social life. I hold, though I cannot here attempt to 
justify the principle, that this represents a complete inversion of cause 
and effect ; that morality springs simply from the felt need of human 
beings living in society; that religious beliefs spring from and reflect 
the prevalent moral sentiment instead of producing it as an in- 
dependent cause ; that a belief that murderers will be damned is the 
effect and not the cause of our objection to murder. There is doubtless 
an intimate connection between the two beliefs. In the intellectual 
stage at which hell seems a reasonable hypothesis, we cannot express 
our objection to murder without speaking in terms of hell-fire. But 
the hell is created by that objection when present to minds at a 
certain stage ; and not a doctrine communicated from without and 
generating the objection. From this it follows that the religious 
belief which springs from the moral sentiments (amongst other con- 
ditions) cannot as a rule be in conflict with them, or with the corol- 
laries deduced from them by the legislator. In other words, agree- 
ment between the State and the Church as to a very wide sphere of 
conduct must be the rule, because the sentiment upon which their 
vitality depends springs from a common root, and depends upon 
general conditions independent of special beliefs and forms of govern- 
ment. In spite of these considerations, the difficulty may un- 
doubtedly occur. A religion may command criminal practices, and 
even practices inconsistent with the very existence of the society. 
Nihilists and communists may order men to steal or slay. Are they 
to be permitted to attack the State because they attack it in the 
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name of religion? The answer, of course, is plain. Criminals must 
be punished, whatever their principle. The fact that a god com- 
mands an action does not make it moral. There are very immoral 
gods going about whose followers must be punished for obeying their 
orders. Belief in his gods is no excuse for the criminal. It only 
shows that his moral ideas are confused. If the god has no better 
principles than a receiver of stolen goods, his authority gives no 
better justification for the act. The punishment does not transgress 
the principle that none but immoral acts should be punished, unless 
we regard morality as a mere name for actions commanded by in- 
visible beings. Nor, leaving this for the moment, is this properly a 
case of persecution. Toleration implies that a man is to be allowed 
to profess and maintain any principles that he pleases; not that he 
should be allowed in all cases to act upon his principles, especially to 
act upon them to the injury of others. No limitation whatever need 
be put upon this principle in the case supposed. I, for one, am fully 
prepared to listen to any arguments for the propriety of theft or 
murder, or, if it be possible, of immorality in the abstract. No 
doctrine, however well established, should be protected from dis- 
cussion. ‘The reasons have been already assigned. If, asa matter of 
fact, any appreciable number of persons is inclined to advocate murder 

on principle, I should wish them to state their opinions openly and 

fearlessly, because I should think that the shortest way of exploding 

the principle and of ascertaining the true causes of. such a perversion 

of moral sentiment. Such a state of things implies the existence of 
evils which cannot be really cured till their cause is known, and the 

shortest way to discover the cause is to give a hearing to the alleged 

reasons. Of course, this may lead to very difficult points of casuistry. 

We cannot always draw the line between theory and practice. An 

attack upon the evils of landed property, delivered in a certain place 

and time, may mean—shoot this particular jandlord. In all such 

cases, it can only be said that the issue is one of fact. It is most 

desirable that the principles upon which property in land can be 

defended should be thoroughly discussed. It is most undesirable 

that any landlord should be assassinated. Whether a particular 

speech is really a part of the general discussion, or an act in further- 

ance of a murderous conspiracy, is a question to be decided by the 

evidence in the case. Sometimes it may be almost impossible to 

draw the line; I only urge that it should be drawn in conformity 

with the general rule. The propriety of every law should be 

arguable ; but whilst it is the law, it must be enforced. 

This brings us to a further difficulty. Who, it is asked, is to de- 
cide these cases? The State is to punish acts which are inconsistent 
with its existence, or immoral. But if the State is to decide, its 
decision is ultimate; and it may decide, for example, as Cromwell 
decided, that the Mass was an immoral ceremony, and therefore as 
VoL. XIII.—No. 74. XX 
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much .to be suppressed as an act of theft. Simply to traverse the 
statement of fact would be insufficient. If we merely deny the 
immorality of the Mass, we say that Cromwell was mistaken in his 
facts, not that his conduct was immoral in itself. He was mistaken, 
as he would have been mistaken had he supposed that the congrega. 
tion was collected to begin a political rising, when it simply came 
together for a religious ceremonial, The objection (if we may fairly 
judge Cromwell by a modern standard, which need not be here con. 
sidered) is obviously different. It assumes that the .suppression of 
the Mass was an act done in restraint of opinion. Nobody alleged 
that the Mass had any other ill consequences than its tendency to 
encourage the spread of a religion. A simple act of idolatry is not 
of itself injurious to my neighbour. I am not injured because, you 
being a fool, do an act of folly which is nothing but an open avowal 
of your folly. The intention of the persecutor was to restrain the 
spread of an opinion by terror; and just so far as that was the in- 
tention, it was an act of intolerance. Itis easy to put different cases, 
If, for example, a creed commanded human sacrifices, it might be (I 
should say that it would be) right to suppress an antisocial practice. 
The murder would not be justified because of the invisible accomplice, 
though he were called a god. The action should therefore be punished, 
though we ought not to punish the promulgation of an argument in 
favour of the practice, nor to punish other harmless practices dictated 
by the same creed. But in the case of the Mass, the conduct would 
be admittedly harmless in every other respect than in its supposed 
effect upon opinion. The bare act of eating a wafer with certain 
ceremonies only became punishable because the actor attached to it, 
and encouraged others to attach to it, a particular religious signifi- 
cance. Restraint of opinion, or of its free utterance, by terror is the 
essence of persecution, and all conduct intended to achieve that pur- 
pose is immoral. The principle is entirely consistent with the 
admission that a legislator must decide for himself whether or not 
that is the real tendency of his legislation. There is no appeal from 
the Legislature, and therefore it must decide in the last resort. .But 
it does not follow that a court from which there is no appeal follows 
no rules in fact, nor that all its decisions are morally right. In laying 
down such a principle, or any other first principle, we are not propo- 
sing a rule which can be enforced by any external authority. It 
belongs to a sphere which is antecedent to all legislation. We say 
simply that a legislator will accept it so far as he legislates upon 
sound principles. Nor is it asserted that the principle is always 
free from ambiguity in its applications. Granting that persecution is 
wrong, it may still be a fair question whether this or that law implies 
persecution. There may be irreconcilable differences of opinion. The 
legislator may declare that a particular kind of conduct is immoral, or, 
in other words, that the practice is irreconcilable with the essential 
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conditions of social welfare. The priest may assert that it is commanded 
py his deity, and moreover that it is really moral in the same sense 
in which the legislator declares it to be immoral. Who is to decide ? 
The principle of toleration does not of itself answer that question. 
It only lays down certain conditions for conducting the argument. It 
decides that the immorality must consist in something else than the evil 
tendency of any general doctrine. A man must not be punished for 
openly avowing any principles whatever. Any defence of the proposed 
mle is irrelevant unless it contains an allegation that the punishment 
is inflicted for something else than a defence of opinion. And 
farther, if agreement be still impossible, the principle does not say 
gho is to give the decision; it only lays down a condition as to the 
mode of obtaining the decision. In the last resort, we may say, the 
question must be fought out, but it must be fought out with fair 
weapons. The statesman, so long as he is seriously convinced, 
must uphold the law, but he must allow its policy and justice to be 
freely discussed. No statement can be made as to the result. The 
statesman appeals directly to one class of motives; the priest to others 
not identical, though not disparate. The ultimate success of one or 
the other will depend upon the constitution of the society, and the 
strength of all the various forces by which authority is supported and 
lalanced. Toleration only ensures fair play, and implies the existence 
dfconditions necessary for securing a possibility of ultimate agree- 
ment. The relevant issues are defined, though the question of fact 
rmains for discussion. Even where brute force’has the most un- 
restricted play, and rule is most decidedly based upon sheer terror, 
al power ultimately rests upon the beliefs and sentiments of the 
weiety. The advantage of toleration is to exclude that kind of co- 
acion which tries to restrain opinion by sheer terror, and therefore 
yy considerations plainly irrelevant to the truth of the opinions. 

This leads to what are really the most difficult problems at the 
present day. No moral principle, I should say, and certainly not the 
principle of toleration, can lay down a distinct external criterion of 
tight and wrong applicable at once to all concrete cases. No test, by the 
mature of the case, can be given which will decide at once whether a 
particular rule does or does not transgress the principle of toleration. 
This is especially true in the questions where the question of toleration 
is mixed up with the other question as to the proper limits of State 
interference. A great deal has been said, and very little has been 
decided, as to the latter problem. We may argue the propriety 
of the State undertaking the management of railways or interfering 
between labourers and capitalists, without considering the principle 
of toleration in the sense in which I have taken it. But when we 
come to such controversies as that about the Established Church or the 
tational systems of education, the problem becomes more intricate. 
The briefest glance must suffice to show the bearing of my principles 

xx2 
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upon such problems. An Established Church was clearly open to 
objection on the ground of intolerance, so long as it was virtually 
and avowedly an organisation for propagating a faith. When it 
was supported on the ground that its doctrines were true, and dissent 
was regarded as criminal because heretical, persecution was accepted in 
principle and carried into practice. At the present day its advocates 
have abandoned this ground. All that can be said is that the State 
confers certain privileges upon, and assigns certain revenues to, 
persons who will discharge certain functions and accept certain tests, 
Dissenters, therefore, are excluded from the privileges on account of 
their faith. But it may be urged that the functions discharged by the 
Church are useful to the people in general, even to unbelievers, and that 
in the opinion of unbelievers themselves. And, again, it is argued that 
the formularies of the Church are maintained not as true but simplyas 
expressing the opinions of the majority. There is no direct persecu- 
tion, for any one may dissent as much as he pleases, and (unless he 
is Mr. Foote) attack any doctrines whatever. The existence of 
such an institution must of course act to some extent as a bribe, if 
not as a threat; but implies so little of direct intolerance that it is 
frequently defended expressly and sincerely on the ground that it is 
favourable to freedom of thought. To argue all the issues here 
suggested would require a treatise. I should certainly hold that so 
long as an Establishment exists, the free play of opinion is trammelled, 
in spite of some plausible arguments to the contrary. But I certainly 
hold also that it is impossible to condemn an Establishment purely 
and simply on the ground of toleration, without doing violence to fair 
argument. All that can be said is that questions of toleration are 
here involved, along with many other questions possibly of more im- 
portance in this particular case, and I am not prepared to cut the knot 
by any unqualified assertion. And this is equally true of national edu- 
cation. It does not necessarily imply any intolerance whatever. Not 
only may it be possible or easy in many cases to solve the problem by 
giving an education which all sects approve, and to leave the religious 
education to each sect; but there is another consideration. Tolera- 
tion implies that each man must have a right to say what he pleases. 
It does not imply a right both to impress his own doctrines upon other 
people and to exclude the influence of other teachers. If I take the 
child of a Protestant and bring him up as a Catholic, or vice versi, 
I am guilty undoubtedly of a gross act of tyranny. But I am not 
necessarily more intolerant than if I decided that a slave was to be 
educated by the State instead of by his master. The moral question 
falls under a different head. The Legislature in such a case is alter 
ing the relation between parents and children. It is handing over 
to others the authority over the children hitherto possessed by their 
parents. This is a very grave and, beyond narrow limits, a most 
objectionable proceeding, but it is not objectionable as intolerant. 
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It is simply changing one kind of influence for another. The 
parent’s right to his own opinions and their utterance is not the 
same as his right to instil them into other minds; the tyranny im- 
plied is the tyranny of limiting his power over his children; and that 
limitation, upon other grounds, may be most oppressive. But if the 
child was sent to a school where he was allowed to hear all opinions, 
and his parents had access to him amongst others, he would clearly be 
freer to form his own creed, and, so far, there would be more room 
for the free play of opinion. To give the rule over him exclusively 
tohis parents is so far to sanction private intolerance, though for 
other reasons this may be fully justifiable. The question of intoler- 
ance is raised at a different point. If, for example, one creed should 
be favoured at the expense of others, if all the schools of a country 
should be Protestant whilst some of the people were Catholic, we 
should clearly have a case of limiting opinion by force ; and so, if any 
uniform creed were prescribed by the State, al! dissenters might com- 
plain of persecution. It may further be urged that some such result is 
anatural result of a State system. I do not argue the question, which 
Ionly notice to show how the simple doctrine of toleration may be 
mixed up with other problems, here, for example, with the enormously 
important question of the proper limits of parental authority, which 
render impossible any off-hand decision. The principle of toleration 
may be simple; the importance of so organising society that it may 
be carried out without exceptions is enormous ; but it is not the sole 
principle of conduct, and in a complex condition of society, full of 
fragments of institutions which have more or less deviated from their 
original functions, we must sometimes be content with an imperfect 
application, and permit it to be*overridden by other principles which 
spring from the same root of social utility, and cannot be brought 
into harmony with it without changes which, for the moment, are 
impracticable. 

How far, then, does the principie, thus understood, differ from the 
simple doctrine of expediency, and therefore exclude the admission 
that we have in every case to decide by the calculation of conse- 
quences? The final reply to this question will sum up what I have 
to say by indicating what I take to be the weakness or inadequacy of 
the simple utilitarian doctrine. I entirely agree with Mill that con- 
duct is proved to be immoral by proving it to be mischievous, or, in 
other words, productive of a balance of misery. But I hold that his 
neglect. of the conditions of social development deprives his argu- 
ment of the necessary coherency. For the reasons already set forth, 
Isay that toleration becomes possible and desirable at a certain stage 
of progress. If this condition be overlooked or insufficiently recog- 
nised, we fall into two errors. The advocate of toleration tries to prove 
that persecution is bad, irrespectively of this condition, and therefore 
that it was bad at the earliest as well as the latest stages. Since this is 
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not true, and therefore cannot be proved, his argument seems to break 
down ; and so we find that the arguments from history are indiscrimi- 
nately joined, and that the advocates of persecution argue as if prece. 
dents drawn from primitive social stages were applicable without modj- 
fication to the latest. They frequently try to defend this explicitly 
by assuming that human nature is always the same, and inferring that, 
if people once argued with the fist, we must always use that contro- 
versial weapon. That human nature always attains certain funda- 
mental properties may be fully granted ; but if this inference be sound, 
civilisation, which consists in great measure in learning to limit the 
sphere of brute force, must be an illusory phenomenon. From my 
point of view, on the other hand, the recognition that society does in 
fact grow is an essential point of the case. When we have to deal 
with the later stages, Mill’s argument fails of cogency just so far as he 
treats its essential characteristics as though they were mere acci- 
dents. So, as we have seen, he says, virtually, that persecution may 
be effective in suppressing an opinion ; and passes lightly over the 
consideration of the real meaning of this ‘ may be.’ It ‘ may be’ 
efficient if it is so vigorous as to choke thought as well as to excise 
particular results of thought, and if therefore a political organisation 
exists which becomes altogether impossible as society advances beyond 
a certain stage. But when we restore the condition thus imperfectly 
indicated to its proper place in the argument, Mill’s arguments, 
cogently stated already, acquire fresh cogency. At that stage tolera- 
tion becomes an essential condition of development, and therefore it 
becomes at the same time an essential condition of promoting happi- 
ness. Given such a social organisation as exists at present, the only 
kind of persecution which is possible is that which is condemned 
by every one as ineffectual. To persecute without suppressing, 
to stimulate hypocrisy without encouraging faith, is clearly to 
produce suffering without compensating advantage. Persecution 
is an anachronism and becomes a blunder, and upon this showing 
it is so palpably impolitic and therefore immoral that even a theo- 
retical advocate of persecution admits that it is wicked under. the 
conditions. The chief point of difference is that he does not 
recognise the necessity of the conditions, or fancies that he implicitly 
gets rid of them by saying that he dislikes them. 

This suggests one further explanation. You assume, it is said, 
that progress is a blessing. We prefer the medizval, or the pagan, 
or the savage state of society, and deny that progress deserves the 
admiration lavished upon it by professors of claptrap. I make no such 
assumption, whatever my private opinion; I simply allege the fact of 
progress as showing historically what is the genesis of toleration, and 
therefore the conditions under which it has become essential. But 
whether progress be a good or a bad thing, whether men are happier 
or less happy than monkeys, the argument is unaffected. Perhaps 4 
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child is happier than a man; but a man does not therefore become 
happier by adopting childish modes of life. When society is at a 
given stage, you cannot restore the previous stage, nor can you adopt 
the old methods. The modes by which society progresses determine 
a certain organisation, and when that exists it becomes an essential 
part of the problem. It is still possible to be intolerant; but it is 
not possible to restore the conditions under which intolerance could be 
carried out as a principle, and therefore you can only tease and hamper 
and irritate without gaining any proportional advantage, if any advan- 
tagewhatever. Even if there be a period at which it is still possible to 
arrest progress, you do not ensure a maintenance of the existing stage, 
but rather ensure actual decay. The choice is not between advancing 
and standing still, but between growing and rotting; and the bitter- 
est denouncers of progress may think it less objectionable than actual 
decline. We have fortunately advanced beyond that period ; and may 
therefore say that, given the existing order, toleration is not merely 
conducive on the average, but is unconditionally and necessarily con- 
ducive to happiness. I do not of course deny that in this, as in all moral 
principles, there may not be found, here and there, exceptional cases 
which may amuse a casuist ; but they can be only such rare cases as 
might cause doubt to one thoroughly convinced of the essential 
importance of a complete permeation of society by tolerant princi- 
ples. Something, indeed, remains to be done, perhaps much, before 
the principle can be thoroughly carried. There is a region of diffi- 
culties or anomalies not yet cleared up. Toleration, in fact, as I have 
understood it, is a necessary correlative to a respect for truthfulness. 
§o far as we can lay it down as an absolute principle that every man 
should be thoroughly trustworthy and therefore truthful, we are bound 
to respect every manifestation of truthfulness. In many cases a man’s 
opinions are really determined by his character, and possibly by 
bad characteristics. He holds a certain creed because it flatters him 
as a cowardly or sensual or selfish animal. In that case it is hard, 
but it is right, to distinguish between our disapproval of the passions, 
and our disapproval of the open avowal of the doctrines which spring 
from them. ‘The virtue of truthfulness was naturally recognised in 
particular cases before the virtue of toleration. It was obviously 
necessary to social welfare that men should be able to trust each 
other, and, therefore, that in all private relations a man’s word should 
be as good as his bond. ‘The theory was virtually limited by the 
understanding that there were certain opinions which could not be 
uttered without endangering the social order. Ifan avowal of disbelief 
in the gods necessarily meant disloyalty, the heretic was punishable 
upon that ground, whatever might be thought of his virtue. The 
conflict began as soon as a respect for such sincerity was outraged 
by a punishment still held to be necessary. It is solved when 
society is organised in such a way that this necessity is removed ; 
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when, therefore, the outrage is not compensated even apparently, 
and the suppression of free utterance is seen to be in itself ap 
inappropriate mode of meeting the difficulty. It is clenched by 
the spread of a general conviction that the only safe basis for any 
theory is the encouragement of its full discussion from every point 
of view. By a strange inconsistency, toleration is still sometimes 
denounced even by acute reasoners as a product of absolute scepti- 
cism. It may spring from scepticism as to the particular doctrines 
enforced; but it is certainly inseparable from the conviction, the 
reverse of sceptical, that truth is attainable, and only attainable, by the 
free play of intelligence. Toleration, it is said, is opposed to the 
‘ principle of authority ;’ as if there could be a principle of authority 
in the abstract! To say that we are to accept authority in the ab. 
stract is to say that we are to believe anything that anybody tells us; 
that is, to believe direct contradictions. It is in fact opposed to any 
authority which does not rest upon the only possible ground of 
rational authority—the gradual agreement of inquirers free from all 
irrelevant bias, and therefore from the bias of sheer terror of the evils 
inflicted by persons of different opinion. 

The principle, I have said, is not yet fully developed. Intolerance 
of the crudest kind is discredited, and has come to be regarded as 
wicked. It is admittedly wrong to burn any man because he does 


not think as I think. But there are the cases already noticed, in 
which, though heretical opinion is not punishable as such, it carries with 
it certain disqualifications or is marked by a certain stigma in con- 
sequence of institutions not exclusively designed for that purpose. 
Such anomalies may be gradually removed, but they cannot be 
adequately discussed under the simple heading of tolerance. We are, 
in regard to them, in the same position as our ancestors in regard to 


the primary questions of toleration. The concrete facts are still so 


ravelled that we have (if I may say so) to make a practical abstraction 
before we can apply the abstract theory. And, besides this, further 
corollaries may be suggested. It is a recognised duty not to punish 
people for expressing opinion ; but it is not a recognised duty to let 
our opinions be known. The utterance of our creed is taken to bea 
right, not a duty. And yet there is a great deal to be said for 
objecting to passive as well as active reticence. If every man thought 
it a duty to profess his creed openly, he would be doing a service not 
only by helping to remove the stigma which clings to unpopular 
creeds, but very frequently by making the discovery that his opinions, 
when articulately uttered, were absurd, and the grounds upon which 
they are formed ludicrously inadequate. A man often excuses him- 
self for bigotry because he locks it up in his own breast instead of 
openly avowing it. Brought into daylight, he might see its folly and 
recognise the absurdity of the principle which makes it a duty to be 
dogmatic about propositions which we are palpably unable to under- 
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stand or appreciate. If, however, the right of holding one’s tongue 
be still considered as sacred, though it seems to be justified only by 
the remnant of the bigotry directed against free speech, there is an 
application of the principle in the sphere of politics which requires 
explicit notice. The doctrine of toleration requires a positive as well 
asanegative statement. It isnot only wrong to burn a man on account 
of his creed, but it is right to enconrage the open avowal and defence 
of every opinion sincerely maintained. Every man who says frankly 
and fully what he thinks is so far doing a public service. We should 
be grateful to him for attacking most unsparingly our most cherished 
opinions. Ido not say that we should be grateful to him for attacking 
them by unfair means. Proselytism of all varieties is to my mind 
a detestable phenomenon ; for proselytism means, as I understand it, 
the attempt to influence opinion in an underhand way, by appeals to 
the passions which obscure reason or by mere personal authority. 
The only way in which one human being can properly attempt to 
influence another is the encouraging him to think for himself instead 
of endeavouring to instil ready-made doctrines into his mind. Every 
sane person of course should respect the authority of more competent 
inquirers than himself, and not less in philosophical or religious than 
in scientific questions. But he should learn to respect because the 
authority is competent, not because it is that of some one whom he 
respects for reasons which have nothing to do with such competence. 

The ultimate ground for any belief should be understood to be 
the fact that it can stand the freest possible discussion from every 
possible point of view. And, for this reason, I confess that I am 
quite unable to accept the excuses put forward in the case of the 
recent sentences for blasphemous libel. So far as the offenders were 
brutal or indecent in their language, or obtruded insults upon 
‘unwilling ears and eyes,’ I of course admit that they were acting 
wrongly, and may have been obnoxious to the strongest possible 
language of moral reprobation. But it seems impossible to reconcile 
the infliction of a severe punishment with the theory that the manner 
alone was punishable and the matter perfectly justifiable. If I sincerely 
hold that a man is right in expressing his opinions and attacking my 
own so long as he does it decently; and further that he is not 
only exercising a right but discharging a duty in attacking what he 
holds to be a mischievous error, I find it very hard to say that he 
ought to be punished merely for the manner. Of course, an insult 
to any creed uttered in such a time and place as to provoke a breach 
of the peace should be restrained like any other provocation of the 
kind ; and the measure of the appropriate punishment depends upon 
the tendency to produce the specific result. But, in this case, it is 
clear that the evil is simply the injury to the feelings of believers. 
Now, it is in the first place clear that a man may say things in 


all seriousness which hurt my feelings all the mopé because they are 
f 
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decently expressed. If I am seriously persuaded that Mahomet was a 
vile impostor, I can hardly convey my opinion to a Mahommedan in 
an agreeable way ; and yet Christians will admit that it may be my 
duty to convey it, in proper time and place. It is very difficult, to 
say the least, to distinguish’ between the intrinsic offensiveness of 
certain opinions and the accidental aggravation in the mode of 
utterance, and difficult, therefore, to punish the offence without 
punishing the legitimate utterance. And hence, in the next place, 
it seems that the offensiveness of manner belongs to that kind of im- 
morality which can best be suppressed by public opinion. A man 
who is brutal in language injures his own cause by his mode of 
advocacy, and that injury is the proper penalty for his offence. Brutal 
abuse is common enough in political controversy, and when it is not a 
provocation to violence it is rightly left to its own inevitable conse- 
quences. Nobody has done more service to Mr. Gladstone than some 
of his virulent denouncers. 

If, in short, we really and sincerely held that the utterance of 
all opinions, orthodox or the reverse, was not only permissible 
but desirable ; and wished to restrain only that kind of utterance 
which is needlessly offensive—whether offensive to Christians or 
infidels, Protestants or Catholics—we should, I imagine, be forced 
to the conclusion that criminal laws should not® be called into play 
to punish people for outrages upon good taste, but only for directly 
inciting to violence. The fact that an opinion is offensive toa 
majority is so far a reason for leaving it to public opinion, which in 
most cases is perfectly capable of taking care of itself; and we are 
certainly not impartial or really tolerant till we are equally anxious 
* to punish one of the majority for insulting the minority. But I am 
, straying too far from the general question ; and only wish to point out 
that a hearty acceptance of the principle of toleration, and a genuine 
recognition of the fact that a man is entitled to more than mere im- 
punity when he attacks an established creed, would lead to some 
practical consequences not yet recognised. 

Lesiie STEPHEN. 





SERVANTS OF THE SICK POOR. 


Tue public generally, and even that portion of it which concerns 
itself with personally looking after the sick poor, has little or no con- 
ception of what ‘nursing’ among them means, or of the necessity 
for employing in this work really skilled and trained women who 
are willing to be in the highest sense the ‘servants’ of their poorer 
brethren. 

Miss Nightingale says: ‘Sickness is everywhere. Death is every- 
where. But hardly anywhere is the training necessary to relieve 
sickness, to delay death. We consider a long education and discipline 
necessary to train our medical man; we consider hardly any training 
at all necessary for our nurse, although, how often does our 
medical man himself tell us, “ I can do nothing for you unless your 
nurse will carry out what I say.”’ 

If even among the rich and well educated the generality of 
people think that any woman can nurse, this is still more the case 
among the working classes, who in the hour of their need have to 
depend exclusivelyon the untaught, love-prompted care of wife, sister, 
or daughter. 

How many lives among all classes are yearly lost by that trust it 
would be impossible to compute, and for each life thus thrown away 
we may count another almost equally sacrificed ; broken down by the 
combination of severe labour and trying emotions—labour three-fold 
harder to the untrained labourer ; emotion from which the professional 
nurse would be almost as free as the physician. 

Everyone knows that ‘ hospital nursing ’ implies that the patients 
are taken care of and nursed in a special building devoted to that 
purpose, and that ‘ private nursing,’ whether for rich or poor, is the 
care of the sick in their own homes, where the nurse in charge of the 
case can herself reside. 

‘District nursing ’ means caring for the sick in a room where it 
would be impossible for any one to sleep who was not a member of the 
family. 

Among the poor in London there is generally only one room for a 
man, his wife, and three or four children. It would be impossible for 
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a nurse to take up her quarters with the family, and yet if it is the 
wife and mother who is sick, and she were to be removed to a hospital, 
her husband would have ‘to get in a woman to look after the little 
ones,’ a measure more dreaded in many a poor home than death itself, 
So the poor mother cheerfully endures all the distress and discomfort 
that her helplessness and confinement to bed bring with them for the 
sake of the ‘little ones,’ who are even more helpless than herself, and 
whom she dreads leaving to the care of a stranger. 

What she really requires is a nurse who will come in the morning 
to make her bed without moving her, dress wounds, &c., teach the 
elder children how to make and keep the room clean and tidy, wash 
and dress the baby, if there is one, and prepare the beef-tea {e, 
which the patient may require before the second visit of the nurse is 
paid later in the day. 

In fact, to quote a well-known medical authority, what is needed 
is the daily presence of ‘ a calm steady discipline, existing but unfelt ; 
the patient cool control which a stranger (if a trained nurse) is far 
more likely to exercise than a relation; and the experience of illness 
to note changes and call for aid when really needed, as well as to 
recognise symptoms and correctly report them.’ 

In hospitals the sick receive not only the constant attendance of 
skilled nurses, but also the services of professionally instructed 
‘ dressers,’ who are always at hand to note the various forms which 
disease may assume. 

But the ‘ district nurse’ is far less favourably situated than the 
hospital nurse or ‘ Sister,’ as she rarely sees the doctor so frequently 
as once in twenty-four hours, and in many cases not at all. His 
orders are given in writing, and the district nurse must be so well 
trained as not only to know how to observe and report correctly on 
every case under her charge, but to allow no change to pass unnoticed, 
and even be able to apply provisionally suitable treatment until the 
medical man shall have arrived. 

For ‘ district nurses,’ therefore, a higher education, in addition to 
the technical and moral training and discipline which must be under- 
gone in a well-organised hospital, and a higher grade of women, are 
needed, so that they may be qualified to act as real aids to the 
medical men of whose patients they are put in charge. 

Of all employments open to gentlewomen, there is none more 
suitable to them than nursing, and especially nursing among the 
sick poor in their own homes, where tact, discretion, and good 
breeding are especially needed to introduce sanitary reforms, where 
laws of health, order, and cleanliness are neglected or wholly unknown, 
and to effect this without hurting the feelings of those who are to 
benefit by the change. 

The occurrence of illness in a family of the poorer classes usually 
finds the members of it destitute of the commonest sick-appliances, 
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ignorant of the simplest means of nursing, and unconscious of preven- 
tible sanitary evils surrounding the patient which may impede or 
prevent recovery. 

Yet to send these patients into a hospital would often be to break 
up the home altogether. There are very many cases involving in- 
curable or chronic forms of disease which no hospital would admit, 
and which therefore, unless nursed at home, must be sent to the 
workhouse infirmary at the expense of the parish. Instances of acute 
disease also occur where removal would be fatal; besides a large 
number of cases of those diseases common among women, admitting 
of cure or alleviation at home, with skilled nursing under medical 
direction, without the patient having to give up entirely the work by 
which she supports herself and family. 

To set these poor people going again with a sound and clean 
house, as well as with a sound body and mind, is about as great a 
benefit as can be given them—worth acres of gifts and relief. This 
is depauperising them.' 

The first district nursing organised in this country was established 
by Mr. Rathbone, M.P., in Liverpool many years ago. 

It was the pioneer of work of a similar kind throughout the 
country, founded upon the same principles. The results were said to 
be that although in some instances genuine nursing was provided, 
and much kindliness and comfort brought into the homes of the 
poor, sanitary reforms and sanitary teaching proved difficult, if not 
impossible, of introduction by nurses taken from the same class as 
their patients. 

In 1874 the order of St. John of Jerusalem formed a committee 
to provide more fully trained nurses for the poor; and a sub-com- 
mittee of inquiry was appointed (of which Mr. Rathbone became 
chairman,) to ascertain how far existing institutions throughout the 
country fulfilled the requirements of nursing the sick poor in their 
own homes, and teaching and introducing among them rules of 
health, cleanliness, order, and ventilation. 

Only those who have worked regularly among this class can realise 
how much tact and discretion are required by a nurse to induce the 
relatives of a patient to let her set their room ‘in nursing order,’ 
and teach them to keep it so. 

And yet, however difficult this may be, the recovery of a patient 
often depends upon its being done effectually. 

There is probably only the one room for the whole family, which 
has to serve as sleeping room, kitchen, washing and dwelling room. 
The soiled linen, dirty or disused utensils, and very often the coals, 
are kept under the bed. The window rarely opens at the top, or if 


1 Letter from Miss Florence Nightingale to the Times, in April 1876, with refer- 
ence to the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association for providing trained 
Nurses for the Sick Poor. 
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it does, it has no sash and must drop one or two feet to its wooden 
rest. 

Each room with its six or seven inmates has. only one pail or 
gallon-jar to hold the clean water for cooking and all other purposes, 
and one pail to hold the soiled water and refuse of all kinds. Every 
time the one has to be filled, or the other emptied, a journey must 
be made down many flights of stairs to the basement, where the dust- 
bin and the water-butt are kept for the use of all the families lodging 
in the house. 

A district nurse must know how to purify the foul air of the room 
of her patient without causing a draught; to make it clean and 
ensure cleanliness being observed; to dust without making a dust; 
and to disinfect so as to prevent the reckless diffusion of diseases 
commonly described as ‘ catching ;’ but few persons have practically 
realised, as have the nurses of the sick poor, how great are the 
difficulties to be surmounted in establishing cleanliness in small over- 
crowded tenements. 

The result of the inquiries above referred to was that nurses 
taken from the same class as the poor among whom they had to 
work, would not generally undertake the task of contending against 
dirt and disorder in rooms destitute of the proper appliances for over- 
coming them. One of these nurses said to me, ‘ There is nothing to 
clean with among these poor people, ma’am ; no proper brushes, or 
dusters, or anything! So our visiting lady (termed superintendent) 
just pays a woman to come and clean up now and then.’ 

But the special fault of the previously existing institutions was 

the large amount of relief? given by the nurses employed, as it led 
them to believe they could ‘do nothing’ for a patient, unless they 
,gave something, or promised to procure it from their superintendent. 
As food is required more for convalescents than in cases of acute 
disease, each nurse had a larger number of so-called ‘ patients’ on her 
register than any one woman could nurse or even visit daily, and 
when she paid her visit, instead of performing nursing duties (which 
must be done at regular hours, and daily, to be of any real service) 
her visit was simply a kindly one, differing little from that paid by a 
friendly neighbour. 

In surgical cases (where the nurses had been trained at all) they 
usually did the ‘dressings,’ but these were very rarely performed 
methodically or under medical orders or supervision, and the amount 
of pseudo-doctoring and surgery occasionally done by some of these 
women was appalling! In more than one instance a nurse would 
declare triumphantly, ‘The doctor at the hospital said that poor 
man ought to have his finger off, but J saved it for him.’ She did 
not realise that the finger thus ‘saved’ remained in such a state as 


* This relief, generally termed ‘medical comforts,’ consisted of tickets for 
groceries, coal and bread, milk, beef-tea, and cooked dinners. 
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to be absolutely useless, and that the patient’s health had suffered 
and his constitution been undermined by the months of pain and 
suffering which he had undergone. 

In one such instance a young man, who had only been married a 
year, was unwilling to leave his wife and child to go into hospital and 
have a diseased finger-joint attended to, as the nurse had said ‘ she 
could cure it, without a doctor.’ 

From his appearance when I saw him, I thought he had but 
small chance of life unless he came at once under qualified surgical 
caree What I said to the nurse frightened her so much that she 
persuaded her patient to go to the hospital the next day. The opinion 
of the surgeon who examined him was that, in consequence of improper 
treatment of the diseased finger, the bones of the hand had become 
more or less diseased, and that the patient would probably have to 
lose his hand. 

In other cases these nurses, however well-intentioned, did their 
Some of them had never received 


patients more harm than good. 
any hospital training, and were sent as nurses to the poor because 
they were not thought sufficiently intelligent to be trained as private 
nurses for those who could afford to pay for nursing service. Others 
were old monthly-nurses, untrained, or who had been sent to some 
hospital for a few months to ‘ pick up,what they could in the wards.’ 


They were then put into lodgings to find out any sick in their neigh- 
bourhood needing their care. They had to cook, clean, and wash 
for themselves, and the only inspection to which their work was 
subjected was, generally speaking, made by a lady who, being herself 
untrained, was no fit judge of how medical or surgical nursing ought 
to be done. 

Let me adduce an actual case to show how serious the results of 
imperfect training may be. A really skilled nurse can give nourish- 
ment to unconscious or sleeping patients without rousing them, but 
it requires practice as well as knowledge to do this. The wife of a 
small tradesman told me some years ago that, when her little 
daughter was dangerously ill, she had called in a nurse of the half- 
trained description above referred to. ‘By nurse’s orders,’ she said, 
‘although it nearly broke my heart to do it, I roused the child every 
half-hour to make her “ drink a little,” as the nurse said she did at 
night.’ The poor mother continued—her voice broken by sobs—‘ I 
did it for the best, ma’am, but sometimes I do so wish I hadn’t, for 
I can’t get it out of my mind, how my poor girl put her arms round 
me one night and said, “ Mother darling, you sit up with me to-night 
and let me sleep in quiet. Nurse never lets me go to sleep without 
waking me up again directly, and wanting to sleep now is far worse 
than the pain or anything else.”’ 

The mother refused her little daughter’s request, ‘ for her child’s 
good’ as she thought, and from that time the child only prayed 
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she might die soon. The agony of wanting to sleep and never 
being allowed to do so became at last too great to be borne, and 
the child died. She died from untrained nursing, as thousands do 
yearly. : 

After the fullest preliminary investigations had been made by the 
sub-committee above referred to, it was decided to advise the esta- 
blishment of an Association for training and providing Superinten- 
dents as well as Nurses for the Sick Poor. It was also decided that 
the nurses should be sought among the educated classes. A house 
was taken and arranged on sanitary principles, as a Central Home and 
Training School for District Nurses. This step was, a few months 
later, thus described by Miss Nightingale :— 


The beginning has been made, the first crusade has been fought and won, to 
bring—a truly ‘national ’ undertaking—real nursing, trained nursing, to the bed- 
sides of cases wanting real nursing among the London sick poor, in the only way 
in which real nurses can be so brought to the sick poor; and this is by providinga 
real home, within reach of their work, for the nurses to live in—a home which 
gives what real family homes are supposed to give—materially, a bedroom for each, 
cining and sitting-rooms in common, all meals prepared and eaten in the home; 
morally, direction, support, sympathy in a common work; further training and in- 
struction in it; proper rest and recreation; and a head of the home, who is also 
and pre-eminently trained and skilled head of the nursing; in short, a home where 
any good mother, of whatever class, would be willing to let her daughter, however 
attractive or highly educated, live. 

Every district nurse of this Association was required to pass (1) 
a month’s trial in district work; (2) a year’s training in hospital 
nursing ; (3) six months’ training in district nursing, combined with 
attendance at a special course of theoretical instruction given at the 
Central Home by qualified medical men, and tested by written and 
viva voce examinations at the end of each course. 

Since the Association was founded in 1875, hundreds of ladies 
have applied to be received as probationers, but they did not all 
possess the requisite capacities, nor could the Association train yearly 
more than a limited number. 

District superintendents and nurses have been trained to work 
among the sick poor in their own homes in four districts in London, 
each comprising many parishes, and also in several other large cities 
and towns. 

A German lady has also, at the request of the Crown Princess of 
Germany, been trained in hospital and district nursing by the Asso- 
ciation in order to prepare her to take the direction of similar work 
in Berlin. 

Of these ladies I can conscientiously say that the nursing done 
by them has been of the very highest and most thorough kind, and 
that their moral influence and practical help have again and again 
raised the homes of their patients out of dirt and disorder to cleanli- 


ness and comfort. 
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The medical and sanitary officers of health strongly approve the 
work done, and have repeatedly expressed their gratitude for having 
sanitary defects in dwellings brought to their notice. As one of them 
said, ‘We can trust your nurses not to cry “wolf” without cause, 
and shall always gladly come at once when they send for us.’ 

Ever since the Central Home was founded, we have had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining nourishment for our patients by applying for it to 
the proper agencies. On a written order by the parish doctor we 
have always been able to obtain from the workhouse authorities, for 
those patients whose state required it, a supply of milk, beef (for beef- 
tea), brandy, wine, &c. Jor patients not ‘on the parish,’ the clergy, 
district visitors, and charitable missions, have usually supplied us with 
these, as well as with linen and other necessaries. In most cases, the 
nurses prepare such nourishment as beef-tea, light puddings, and 
cooling drinks at the homes of the patients; in others, medical com- 
forts of this kind have been made (as well as given) by the district 
visitors. 

In no case has a nurse given anything to a patient beyond the 
actual nursing and service rendered, fur one may safely say that if 
district nurses begin by giving relief, they will end by doing little 
else. 

In order to illustrate the need which existed for work of the kind 
undertaken by the Association, I will describe a case of fever visited 
by me prior to its establishment. 

I had been asked to inspect and report on the nursing in a certain 
large town. Among other cases, I was taken by the nurse in charge 
toa small two-roomed house, where (so she told me) ‘all the family 
had had fever, and the eldest daughter—a child of fourteen—had 
nursed all of them through it, and had now taken it herself.’ 

We found the child lying alone in the one bedroom upstairs. 
Her bed was hard and ill-made. Her hair uncombed, and matted 
together with perspiration, dust, and neglect. Her lips blackened 
with fever, and her whole appearance that of a patient neglected and 
uncared for. The room was unswept, the bed stood in a recess behind 
the door, where no fresh air could by any chance get round it or 
under it. 

The child was quite conscious, and told me, ‘ Nurse was very kind.’ 
I asked, ‘ Who washed her and made her bed ?’ and she said in reply, 
‘Mother wipes my face and hands for me, and tries to shake up the 
bed of mornings, but poor mother is still so weak from the fever, she 
hasn’t strength to do much at it.’ 

Although I was only a visitor, I could not resist turning to the 
nurse who stood beside me, and saying to her, ‘ Do you think, nurse, 
you could sweep up the room and make it a little fresher and cleaner, 
while I see if I can make the patient and her bed more comfort- 
able ?’ 

Vou. XIII.—No. 74. as 
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The nurse coloured, and answered in an offended tone, ‘I never 


sweep patients’ rooms, ma’am. Our lady superintendents do not 


expect their nurses to do anything menial.’ 

I then suggested that J should sweep and dust the room, while 
she attended to the patient, but she replied, ‘ There is nothing to do 
for her, ma’am, that J can see, but what her mother can do as well as 
I can; she only wants her face and hands wiped, and her hair combed 
out, and if I were to do this for every case I go to, I should have no 
time to visit half the patients. And as it is, I never get them all in, 


in one day.’ 
‘But,’ I asked, ‘ what nursing did you do, then, for the rest of the 


family when they were so ill?’ 

*I gave them milk and beef-tea,’ she answered, ‘and sometimes 
lent them clean sheets, and helped Maggie (the child who was now 
ill) to make the bed.’ 

This nurse seemed to imagine that she had received her hospital 
training for no other purpose than to ‘do dressings,’ bandage, 
&c. She had never disinfected anything in the room, and had 
never taught the people how necessary disinfection was. She had 
never at the outset of the disease examined the drainage and water 
supply, and seemed to consider that the sanitary officers would have 
been much displeased had she or her superintendent meddled in such 
matters. 

In all fevers and other medical cases visited, I found that the 
nurses thought their chief duty consisted in giving nourishment or 
medicine. 

I will now describe one or two typical examples of the work done 

by nurses of the Metropolitan and National Association in infectious 
cases. 
One day a clergyman sent a message to the Central Home, that 
scarlet fever had broken out in a house in some mews in his parish, 
that none of the neighbours would go near the house for fear of infee- 
tion, and that the mother seemed absolutely ignorant of what it was 
best to do for her sick children. 

I went with a district nurse and found the case to be one of the 
saddest I had seen fora longtime. Three children had been attacked 
by fever about the same time. One was lying on the window sill (where 

she had asked to be carried) dead; the second child was dying, and 
there seemed only a faint hope of saving the third and youngest, as 
she lay in bed with the dying child. 

The young mother had never seen death before, and was afraid to 
touch her dead child, or even enter the room where it was. She had 
carefully pasted up the window and every crevice by which she thought 
air could enter, and had put the bed behind the door in such a 

position that by no possible chance could the children obtain fresh 


air. 
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The floor was covered with strips of carpeting, there were thick 
curtains to the window, and the rcom was filled up with boxes contain- 
ing the clothes of the family. 

We first performed the last offices for the dead child; and then 
carefully sponged the two sick children between blankets, put on 
dean linen and made the bed without moving them out of it, took 
precautions against bed-sores, cleansed the mouth and ulcerated 
tonsils, and combed and arranged the hair, which was in a dreadfully 
neglected condition. 

We took down the curtains, took up the pieces of carpet and 
folded them ready for disinfection, prepared a disinfecting solution 
towipe over the floor and for all utensils &c. used by the sick children, 
showed the mother how to disinfect everything, and arranged for the 
ventilation of the room without exposing the children to draught. 

As we had other cases of scarlet fever on our list, we were able 
to arrange that a nurse should come three times a day to do what 
was necessary, and that a nurse should sit up every night. We 
taught the mother what to do during the day when we were not there, 
and the doctor in charge of the case afterwards remarked, ‘ If these 
nurses had been called in sooner, they would probably have saved 
both children instead of only one.’ 

One of the medical officers of Holborn stated as the result of his 
experience, ‘that the careful disinfection practised and taught by 
these nurses always prevented fever spreading beyond the family 
where it originated, and that he therefore regularly sent them all his 
fever and diphtheria cases.’ 

A severe case of smallpox may be mentioned as an instance in 
pint. When the medical man in charge of it sent for us, he said 
that the patient was suffering from complications which would pro- 
lably render the excitement of removal toa hospital fatal toher. He 
left written directions at the Central Home of what he wished done, 
and, accompanied by a nurse, I went at once to the address given. 
On arriving at the house of the patient, we found that she had two 
toms in a crowded lodging-house. We nursed her until she was 
quite convalescent, and all rules of disinfection were so carefully 
observed (we ourselves disinfecting everything before it left the sick- 
tom) that the landlady said none of the other lodgers caught the 
disease, 

I ought, perhaps, to add that superintendents and nurses when 
on ‘fever duty’ have to perform daily a sort of quarantine, carefully 
following all disinfecting rules for themselves and everything they 
have worn near the patients, and changing their dress before coming 
into contact with the other nurses or any one else. 

No superintendent or nurse is allowed to visit other cases while 
on fever duty. 

yr2 
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It would, of course, be impossible to carry out this rule if the 
nurses lived in lodgings ; but in the district homes a special room at 
the entrance, with a private door to it, is set apart for disinfecting 
purposes. 

Another rule is, that wherever a nurse enters, order and cleanlj- 
ness must enter with her. She must reform and recreate, as it were, 
the homes of the sick poor. These unfortunate people often log 
even the feeling of what it is to be clean. The district nurse has, 
therefore, to show them their room clean for once, and to bring about 
this result with her own hands; to sweep and dust, empty and wash 
out all the appalling dirt and foulness; air and disinfect, rub the 
windows, sweep the fireplace, carry out and shake the bits of old 
sacking and carpet and lay them down again, fetch fresh water and 
fill the kettle, wash the patient and the children, and make the bed, 

‘Every room thus cleaned has always been kept so. This is her 
glory. She found it a pigsty: she left it a tidy, airy room.’*® 

These results can be attained only by one who is content to be 
servant and teacher by turns, and has the tact needed to command 
the patients’ entire confidence. In short, a woman of a higher stamp 
than will suffice for most other kinds of work is indispensable here. 

A severe surgical case, to which we were sent by the parish doctor, 
illustrates the kind of demand sometimes made on the courage and 
endurance of the nurses. 

The medical man in charge of the case said that unless we could 
take it up, the patient must go to the workhouse infirmary, as the 
condition of her wounds and the neglected state of her bed rendered 
her continuance in the house insupportable to the other tenants; 
she was, however (he added), most unwilling to be removed to either 
hospital or infirmary, as she said she should ‘ never get her bits of 
furniture together again.’ 

We found the room, bed, and patient in a state of appalling filth 
and disorder, yet after the first visit of the district nurse everything 
was made clean, sweet, and fresh. The patient told us that she had 
only had a small wound at first, and that she was visited by the parish 
nurse (from one of the institutions already mentioned), who said she 
would cure it without any need to call in a doctor. To use the 
patient’s own words: ‘ She said to me, you know if you have the parish 
doctor to attend to you, the first thing he’ll do will be to send for one 
of those district nurses from Bloomsbury Square, and if they come 
here you'll have to keep your room clean, and open your window, aud 
clear out the things from under your bed, and be made to keep every- 
thing just as straight as if you were in hospital; and they'll never 
give you no grocery tickets, nor milk, nor nuthin’ else, and so ’—con- 
tinued the old woman—‘I thought it was a deal more comfortable 


* Miss Nightingale. 
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like to let hev cure my leg; and shewas very free and kind in giving 
things. But there! the wounds got bigger and bigger, and she got 
frightened like at last, and then she called in another nurse who tried 
something else, and I nearly went mad with the pain. So I told ’em 
[ must have a doctor to it, and they never came near me again ; and 
the doctor, e says, if he had been called in a week later he couldn’t 
have saved my leg, and he don’t think he could have saved my life. 
And then he sent you nurses, and you did wash me and turn my 
room inside out, as those other nurses said you would. But oh! what 
adifferent place you have made my room, and how comfortable you 
have made me! The first night after you came to me I hardly knew 
myself for the ease I was in, after having been for so many nights 
nearly mad with the pain. And as to what you've done to the room! 
Why, I just hope I'll be able to keep it the sume when I get about 

n. 

The following figures, extracted from six successive annual reports 
of the Metropolitan and National Nursing Association, show the 
number of cases taken charge of by nurses from three district homes 
alone, viz. the central one in Bloomsbury Square, and those at Pad- 
dington and Holloway : 


No. of No. ef 
the report. | cases nursed. 


Ist 339 
2nd 907 
ord 1,094 
4th 1,341 
5th | 1,334 
6th | 1,284 








Total 6,299 


Of the character of the success attained, the following estimate 
has been given by Miss Nightingale :— 


As to your success? What is not your success? To raise the homes of your 
patients so that they never fall back again to dirt and disorder—such is your 
nurses’ influence. ‘To pull through life and death cases—cases which it would be 
ahonour to pull through, with all the appurtenances of hospitals, or of the richest 
of the land—and this without any appurtenances at all. To keep whole families out 
of pauperism by preventing the home from being broken up, and by nursing the 
bread-winner back to health. To drag the noble art of nursing out of the sink of 
telief doles. To carry out practically the principles of preventing disease by 
stopping its causes or infections which spread disease. 


I trust the foregoing pages may succeed in directing public atten- 
tion to the importance of having trained nurses for the sick poor, and 
in inducing ladies who at present have no aim or occupation in life, or 
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who desire to maintain themselves, to take up this work as a profes. 
sion. 

In answer to those who object to women of the higher claggg 
doing such ‘menial’ service as I have described, I need scarcely 
quote what is to many of them the highest authority—viz, the 
example of One who came ‘not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.’ 


FLORENCE Craven, 
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THE FUTURE ‘CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY 





For the well-working of our system of government by party it is, 
under all ordinary circumstances, desirable that an Opposition should 
be strong, united, and capable of vigorous action ; strong enough to 
check the tendency of men in power to abuse that power, and to keep 
the Government in a state of watchfulness over itself; sufficiently 
united to offer firm resistance to excessive measures, whether of a 
revolutionary or reactionary nature, and to overcome the obstruc- 
tionary tactics of small parties; capable of vigorous constructive 
action in so far as it should have a definite policy, the articles of 
which it is determined to uphold under all circumstances, even in 
concert with its adversaries in office. The Opposition at present 
fulfils none of these requirements, and as no man, except an extreme 
Radical of the modern school, can view the condition of the Conserva- 
tive party with complete satisfaction, a few remarks on the subject 
may perhaps be permitted, even from an outsider. 

There can be no doubt that the great Conservative party is in a 
despondent and unhealthy condition. The magazines are ful! of com- 
plaints and lamentations. Scarce a ray of light breaks the darkness 
of despair that without any apparently adequate cause has settled down 
over the Opposition. And yet Lord Salisbury has declared that only a 
few thousand votes turned the scale at the last general election, and 
the great organ of the Tory party endorses his view. The unpopularity 
which, owing to various causes, always attaches itself to the party in 
power would more than make good the loss of two or three thousand votes 
in a generalelection, and it is impossible to attribute to their late defeat 
the despondency that overwhelms so many Conservatives. It can only 
be satisfactorily accounted for by assuming that they are uncomfortably 
conscious of some weakness and deficiency inherent in the party that 
paralyses its action, and that may turn a defeat by a few thousand 
at the last election into an overthrow by many thousands at the next. 
In good truth there is much to justify their fears, The party is par- 
tially paralysed. It needs vitality, it lacks vigour, it wants the prin- 
ciple of growth. Lord Beaconsfield knew that, in order to seize upon 
the great mission waiting for a constitutional party in the future, it 
was necessary to make Tories progressive and liberal. He educated 
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his party, but he was too careful to conceal the education. He tried 
to define a popular Tory policy, but his definitions were too vague, 
He appealed to the ‘ noble instincts of an ancient people ;’ and he did 
well, for the workmen of England have noble instincts which can be 
safely relied upon and are worth cultivating. But they are practical 
men, and the practical side of their character must also be appealed to, 
In a man who spends laborious days following the plough, or amid the 
din of a great factory, sublime instincts are apt to be smothered by the 
stern realities of life. Appealing to his instincts will not improve his 
material condition, and a party to be trusted by him must not only 
stimulate his sublime instincts, but must show an intelligent interest 
in the circumstances of his life. It must be ready to legislate where 
legislation can improve his condition, and be active in explaining its 
reasons for opposing legislation designed by others for that purpose, 
The Quarterly quotes Lord Beaconsfield as saying that the Tory 
policy is a policy ‘ having definite aims,’ in support of its argument 
that Tory policy is not a mere policy of negation. A working man, 
anxious to be instructed in Conservative politics, would not receive 
much information from the statement that the Conservative policy 
was a ‘ policy having definite aims.’ He requires something more 
substantial and practical. The aims of the party and their bearing 
upon his own condition of life, and the compatibility of Conservative 
principles with an orderly but progressive state of society, should be 
explained to him. It will no longer suffice for the Tory party to 
move forward while pretending to stand still, or to suffer themselves 
to be pushed forward by their antagonists. They must formulate a 
definite line of progressive policy capable of dealing with the great 
difficulties of the present day, and the greater difficulties that loom 
large in the future. Let them leave to Radicals the fashion of legis- 
“lating spasmodically in deference to pressure. If they look forward 
and endeavour to anticipate evil and meet difficulties by wise and 
timely legislation, they may with confidence appeal to the ‘sublime 
instincts of an ancient people’ to support them in the attempt. 

There are three main causes operating adversely to the future of 
the Conservative party. First, the peculiar position of the House of 
Lords. Secondly, the imperfect condition of the party ‘machine.’ 
Thirdly, the want of a positive policy. 

The anomalous position occupied by the House of Lords in the 
Constitution is a disadvantage to the members of that House, 
to the House as a body, and, of necessity, to the party that com- 
mands a permanent majority in the House. The question of the 
value of a second chamber, or of the merits of the House of Lords as 
a second chamber, is not suitable for discussion in this article. Most 
men are agreed that the Upper House is the weak point in our Con- 
stitution. In former days under a limited franchise the British peers 
fairly well represented the unenfranchised masses of their country- 
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men; but those masses now send representatives to the other House. 
If parties were nearly equally divided in the House of Lords, the 
converting effects of debate and the exercise of the right of the 
Crown to create peers would afford a sufficient check and balance to 
that chamber. But, owing to the permanent and overwhelming 
majority of one party in the Upper House, no constitutional check 
whatever can be placed upon its power, and in order to make Govern- 
ment by party possible it is constantly obliged to efface and stultify 
itself. It must agree to legislation it disagrees with, or cause a com- 
plete deadlock in our whole system of government. It must discredit 
itself or disgrace the Constitution. Such a state of things is de- 
moralising to the nation, detracts from the dignity of the House, 
and diminishes the influence of the individual members of it. 
The people know that to obtain the sanction of Parliament to measures 
approved of by their elected representatives they must agitate. 
Popular agitation is a threat of appeal to physical force, and the know- 
ledge that agitation has become an essential element in our system of 
government, and that in it, and not in any constitutional check, 
lies the only check upon the absolute power of the Upper House and 
of one of the great political parties, is not calculated to form a 
law-abiding national character, to engender reverence and love for 
our ancient Constitution, or to create respect for our system of govern- 
ment by party. The people govern. The future prosperity of 
England depends upon their governing wisely, with due respect for 
the great principle of liberty, and according to law and the Consti- 
tution; but the fact that in the Upper House one form of political 
opinion is represented by a large and unalterable majority throws an 
unnecessary obstacle in their way. They are tempted to rule asa 
despot rules, by the power of appeal to physical force ; and we need 
not wonder if, under such circumstances, the people become infected 
with the vices of despotism. That the peers are animated by a sincere 
respect for public opinion and desire to conform as far as possible 
to the carefully considered will of the nation, is admitted by all who 
know anything of the matter; but what sure method have they of 
gauging the strength and direction of the national will? How are 
they to appraise the clamour of the press and the resolutions passed 
at public meetings? With a House of Commons elected monthly 
the views expressed in that House might be taken as a fair indication 
of opinion out of doors, but that the elected chamber affords no 
safe guide now is proved by the vagaries of by-elections and the un- 
expected results of the last three general elections. The Upper 
House must be influenced by the voice of the public out of doors. In 
many cases, no doubt, it changes its opinion spontaneously in the 
popular direction, but in others it must legislate against its better 
judgment in deference to public opinion. No body of men should 
be placed in such a position. This state of things is as conducive to 
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the success of Mr. Chamberlain and his caucus and the newly im- 
ported system of extra-Parliamentary government as it is antagonistic 
to the well-working of the Constitution. Until the decisions of the 
peers can be modified or reversed by a change in the constituent 
parts of their assembly, the people will consider that when the 
Lords yield they have yielded unwillingly and upon compulsion 
only. Such an opinion is derogatory to the dignity of the 
House, and destroys its influence as a body. Moreover, it tends 
greatly to diminish the influence in the country that many peers are 
individually entitled to possess through their talents or owing to the 
services they have rendered to the State. 

The House of Lords being so largely Conservative, it follows 
that the Conservative cause suffers most from the loss of in- 
fluence on the part of individual peers, and from the feeling 
of dislike with which the House is viewed by certain classes in 
the country. As in many cases the majority cannot proclaim 
and maintain their views and at the same time sanction legis- 
lation which the nation is determined upon, they are debarred from 
appealing to the sense of justice of the nation, however clearly subse- 
quent events may prove the truth of their opinions. If the Conser- 
vative majority throw out a Bill, Liberals throughout the country 
invariably say that matters would have turned out better if it had 
passed. On the other hand, if the majority give way and evil results 
ensue, they are held responsible for unsuccessful legislation. The 
Conservative party would be far stronger at present if they were ina 
minority in the Upper House. They would not have to wait long for 
a reaction. Take, for instance, the Irish policy of the Government, 
especially the Land Act. That disastrous consequences will result 
from that Act to Ireland and the United Kingdom is as certain as 
that the sun is in heaven, and the Liberal party will be discredited 
thereby. But not to the extent they deserve, because the Bill was 
passed by the majority of the House of Lords, and theoretically by 
the free will of that majority. It would have been better had the 
House of Peers persisted in referring the Land Bill to the country, 
and had braved the issue of a general election upon it. Their posi- 
tion would have been strengthened in days to come. One sad fault 
of the Tory party is a timid reluctance to fight a great battle in a 
strong position where the issues are clear, and an insane tendency to 
struggle wildly over comparatively small questions in which no great 
principle is involved, or where the evil principle is so obscured as to 
be indistinguishable to the public eye. They passed the Land Act, 
and came ‘ within measurable distance’ of rejecting the Arrears Bill. 
The public refused to see the germs of a revolution in the Ground 
Game Act; but they might have been made to see, they will 
certainly in the future see, that the Irish Land Act is essentially 
revolutionary, and is opposed to those principles which have ei- 
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abled this and every other fairly well-to-do country to attain pro- 
sperity. The Conservatives should reap the benefit of opposing 
such a measure to the bitter end, and had it not been for the anoma- 
lous position of the House of Lords they would have done so. 

A popular but erroneous idea prevails that the House of Lords 
has existed from time immemorial as at present constituted, and has 
from its inception exercised functions similar to those it now dis- 
charges. It is supposed that the hereditary principle was always 
predominant in that assembly and is involved in its maintenance in 
its present shape. There cannot be a greater mistake. The House 
was not originally composed mainly of peers having an hereditary 
right to legislate, and it has assumed various aspects at different 
times. Were it to become elective no greater change would be 
wrought than others which have been made in past times. The 
adoption of the principle of selection by the Crown: or of election 
by the freeholders of the United Kingdom would indeed be only 
reverting somewhat to an earlier type. The Upper House, as it 
now exists, is a grievous detriment to the Conservative party. Re- 
formation, if it is possible at all, must be attempted by that party, for 
Radicals will not try to reform an institution which they wish to 
abolish. And yet, no doubt, if the question were even hinted at, the 
Conservative party in Parliament and out of Parliament, with all its 
organs great and small, would raise a roar that the Constitution was 
in danger and the revolution at hand. The status of the hereditary 
chamber, however, presents an exceedingly difficult problem, and it 
is more profitable to leave that topic and turn to the consideration of 
avery practical question, namely, the condition of party organisa- 
tion. 

The Conservatives are not provided with efficient party ma- 
chinery. What they do possess is worse than useless, It is anti- 
quated, quite unsuited to the ‘ spirit of the times,’ to adopt a Radical 
phrase, and serves only to delude the leaders by its picturesque 
appearance. It looks pretty, but breaks down directly any pressure is 
brought to bear. It should be entirely remodelled. The Conservative 
party have lately started a new magazine and a big club. No doubt 
they expect great things to result from this exhibition of energy, but 
they are doomed to disappointment. They are merely adding a dab 
of fresh paint to a rotten structure. They have begun at the wrong 
end. The head is alive and flourishing, it is the body that is in evil 
plight. Much unmerited abuse has been heaped upon the two 
leaders, Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote. They are not to 
blame in the slightest degree for the partial paralysis of their party. 
No doubt, if the two chiefs could change places it would be 
advantageous. But on the whole there is no fault to be found 
with the conduct of the Conservative leaders, or of their prin- 
cipal men, except that their utterances are somewhat vague; and 
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after all it is scarcely fair to lay that fault to their charge, seeing 
that the mouthpiece of a party without a policy can scarcely be 
expected to emit any very definite sound. The head is sound enough, 
the mischief lies in the extremities. The people require attention, 
not the upper classes; it is the masses that must be won over to 
constitutional principles. How will the new magazine affect north- 
country miners, agricultural labourers, and the artisans of -our great 
towns? Will the proselytising influence of even a brand-new club 
make itself felt among Welsh Nonconformists and the hard-headed 
Liberals of Scotland? The magazine will circulate among Tories, 
and perhaps add a little to the strength of their convictions, if it is 
well conducted, but not a line will be read by working men. It will 
never reach their level. It is not suited totheir needs. The leaders 
may pipe as much, and as sweetly, as they please in their magazine, 
but the people will not dance. A number of excellent gentlemen 
already Tory to the backbone will belong to the club and wax eloquent 
over the impending destruction of the Constitution; but not one 
single working man in the United Kingdom will be connected, or 
will be able to imagine that he is connected in the remotest degree, 
with the palatial home of Conservatism in London. Clubs and maga- 
zines will not reorganise a party. Mr. Chamberlain would not have 
won a seat in the Cabinet or gained a vote for the Liberal party had 
he founded fifty clubs or started a magazine for every month in the 
year. He introduced a system of organisation founded on a popular 
basis, and greatly benefited his party and himself. It is true he also 
inflicted great damage on the nation, but that is owing chiefly to the 
manner in which the machinery is worked, not to the nature of the 
machine. Iam far from recommending the Birmingham Caucus as 
,a model to be closely followed by the Tory party. But they must 
take it as a model, accepting what is good and discarding what is bad 
init. The idea is good. Organisation to be successful must origi- 
nate in the people. The people must be made interested in party 
politics. The active pushing local men must be utilised, must be 
given an outlet for their energy, and a field for the exercise of their 
talents. The men of ‘ light and leading’ in London must be brought 
in contact with the masses of their supporters, and their views and 
ideas must be transmitted to them through local men selected by 
those masses in every county and borough ; and the drift and tendency 
of public opinion must be transmitted to headquarters by the same 
means. Constitutional principles should circulate through the country 
like blood through the human frame. At present all the blood is in 
the head, and the extremities are very cold. A species of political 
apoplexy is the cause of paralysis in the party. Delegates from all 
parts of the country should meet occasionally, compare notes, and 
learn from each other what are the opinions of the voters among whom 
they live. It may be urged that members of Parliament are the 
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proper persons to exercise these functions, to understand the moods, 
wishes, and wants of their constituents, and to inform the party 
leaders on those points. They cannot do so. The strain upon 
members of Parliament during the Session is almost beyond human 
strength to bear, and during the recess they have their own affairs 
to attend to, and ought to enjoy some rest. The days have 
gone by when the fate of a party during an election could be 
trusted to the care of old-fashioned agents, and the promulgation of 
its principles at all times be satisfied by a few set speeches from 
magnates brought down from London. The people must be interested 
and taught to feel that they can do something more than merely 
record their votes. If the managing committees of local Conservative 
clubs were selected by popular vote and became ex officio members of 
a great central club in London where they could meet prominent 
members of the party, and could compare notes and discuss questions 
of interest to the party and the cause, then, indeed, the new institu- 
tion would not disappoint the expectations of its founders. 

Lecturers and the press must be included among party weapons, 
and Conservative principles are not sufficiently advocated by these 
means. A monthly magazine can do but little good. Its influence 
cannot reach far enough, for price alone forms an impermeable 
barrier between it and the people who require instruction. But a 
good active combatant daily paper, devoted to the exposition of 
popular progressive constitutional principles, would be of immense 
service in fighting communistic Radicalism. The people are left 
too much to the tender mercies of Radical lecturer:. No doubt 
‘the truth is great and it will prevail,’ even if left to itself, in the 
long run. But it will prevail much sooner if actively preached 
than if left to be gradually discovered through a slow process of the 
elimination of errors, every one of which produces incalculable damage 
while it lasts. Conservatism is not and never can be made as out- 
wardly attractive as Radicalism. There is a fascination about the 
wild theories of Radicals and their picturesque but delusive short cuts 
to the millennium, that cannot be found in the sober, somewhat com- 
monplace aspect of Conservatism, and it is necessary, therefore, that 
the fallacies of the Radical creed should be exposed, and the truth of 
Conservative principles should be defended by every legitimate means. 
The strong practical common-sense of the people should be appealed 
to. The effort would not be made in vain. Conservatives trust the 
people too much in leaving the pernicious doctrines of Radical en- 
thusiasts unanswered ; they trust them too little in supposing they 
are unwilling to be undeceived or incapable of distinguishing truth 
from error, and in fearing they are bent upon a revolution and 
general raid upon property. The bulk of the English people desire 
that the Constitution shall be maintained, but they know perfectly 
well that in order that it may be maintained in the present as it was 
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in the past, and retained in the future as it is now, changes must be 
made to suit changing times. It is the work done by an institution that 
is of consequence, not the institution itself. The life and vigour of 
it must be preserved ; the outward appearance is of small importance, 
In practical politics unchangeableness in reality produces the greatest 
change. Modification is absolutely essential to stability and per- 
manence. Timely reform is true Conservatism, and the people are 
wise enough to knowit. A dislike to violent change and a desire 
for consistent progress is the political creed of most: Englishmen. If 
Conservatism is to form an effectual check to modern Radicalism 
it must adopt the same views. It must be made popular, and to be 
popular it must become vigorous and creative. Stagnant Toryism 
must be exchanged for progressive constitutionalism. Conservatism 
can become vigorous only by an active propaganda of its principles, 
by means of lecturers and the press, and by a complete reorganisation 
of the party machinery. To become creative it must adopt a defined 
policy of assertion as well as of negation. 

It is the duty of Conservatives to deny and expose false doctrines, 
but is that their only duty? Are there not great principles that 
they can actively uphold? Are there not large questions they can 
make their own and earnestly plead for? Plenty, if the party is pre- 
pared to become progressive; none, if it is determined to be the 
enemy of moderate progress and reform. There is a great party, a 
party numerically strong, with talent in plenty within its ranks, and 
adorned by great traditions in the past. What it wants is a policy, 
an active policy in the present and for the future. There is a policy, 
a noble policy, embodying the principles of the old Liberal party, but 
abandoned by the present Government. What it wants is a party. 

, Can the policy and the party be fitted to each other and cordially 
united? It is a momentous question, for upon it the future of Great 
Britain, and the cause of liberty and law in Europe, largely depend. 
The main object of Conservatism is to fight against Radical false 
doctrine. That is also the aim of Liberalism. The moderate Liberal 
and the Tory have the same purpose in view, but they seek to gain it 
by different means. The former holds that institutions to be main- 
tained must be altered to suit the requirements of the times; the 
latter objects on principle to any change whatever. The one believes 
that in timely reform lies the best security against revolution ; the 
other contends that revolution is only encouraged by reform, To 
effect a junction it will, no doubt, be necessary for each to make some 
concession to the other. Liberals would have to content themselves 
with progress less rapid than they think desirable, and Tories must 
abandon the attitude of constant and universal resistance to change. 
Whether such a union is desirable must be decided in the course of a 
few years. Whether it is possible is a question that should be con- 
sidered by members of both parties before the necessity for action 
arrives. 
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Surely the history of the last half-century must have taught 
Conservatives how fatal to their mission is the theory of resistance. 
Take, for instance, the case of the Nonconformists. Nonconformists 
have nothing to hope for in the future from the Liberal party except 
the satisfaction of a mere sentimental grievance against the Esta- 
plished Church—a grievance which would disappear if Dissenting 
ministers could be brought to see that no social disability attaches to 
them in the eyes of country squires and local magnates. Dissenters 
are, owing to religious convictions, utterly at variance with a large 
section of the modern Radical school. And yet the Nonconformists 
cast an almost solid Liberal vote because they are not unmindful of 
the fact that to the Liberal party they owe religious liberty and 
freedom from persecution. The same arguments hold good to a 
considerable extent as regards Roman Catholics. There probably 
does not exist in the United Kingdom a single Tory layman who 
would wish to reimpose penal laws upon members of the Church of 
Rome and of the Dissenting bodies. The cnly result of the blind 
resistance of the Tory party in the past is the alienation from them 
of a vast number of law and order loving citizens, and their own 
conversion to the principles they so earnestly opposed. 

There is a great mass of sound moderate Liberal opinion at present 
‘in the air.’ It oscillates at elections between the Tory party and the 
existing pseudo-Liberal party. It seeks a safe and permanent resting- 
place, and it is far too important to be ignored. The fate of the 
country depends upon whether this mass of Liberal opinion will in 
the future colour and dominate the whole Liberal party, whether it 
will be absorbed by the Conservative party, or whether it will, in the 
main, be perverted to a belief in Radical principles. To attempt to 
forecast the future is at present idle, for no man can see the results of 
the débacle that will follow upon the removal from active political 
life of the present Prime Minister. As long as Mr. Gladstone retains 
office, Radicals are content to play a theoretically subordinate part, 
knowing how easily they can manipulate so flexible a minister. 
As long as the Cabinet contains a large majority of moderate men 
the Whig section are satisfied to wait, feeling that no great harm 
will be done in the present, and hoping that in the future their 
principles will prevail. But before very long the struggle between 
Whigs. and Radicals must come about. One section or the other 
must be reduced to a subordinate position. Anything like equality 
is impossible, for between the two sections a great gulf is fixed, 
bridged over for the moment by a thick shower of words from Mr. 
Gladstone, as a pitfall is concealed by a covering of withered leaves. 
But the gulf is there, and will some day be laid bare and found im- 
passable. If Radical views prevail, Whigs will be forced into 
opposition on all main questions of principle while assisting a 
Radical Government in matters of minor importance. If the 
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opinions of moderate men gain the upper hand, Radicals, while 
openly adhering to the Government, will be busily engaged in under- 
mining their influence throughout the country. It is impossible to 
foresee the outcome of this struggle. It is absurd to suppose that 
the complex affairs of the British Empire can be carried on bya 
Parliament composed of four parties, Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, 
and Irish Home Rulers, each one strong enough to overthrow any 
purely party Government by a temporary and unholy alliance con- 
tracted for the purpose. Parties must crystallise into some more 
definite shape, but what that shape will be, no man can tell. If 
Radicalism sinks to a small minority in the country and in Parlia- 
ment, there are no very brilliant prospects in store for Conservatives, 
If Whig principles are overwhelmed, great discontent will prevail 
among moderate Liberals throughout the land; and if Conservatives 
know how to avail themselves of that discontent, they need not despair 
of the future. If they are wise they will not lose time in preparing 
themselves to become, what they now sometimes erroneously claim 
to be, a great constitutional party. At present Conservatives can 
advance no just claim to such a title. A constitutional party must 
be broad enough to embrace constitutional Liberalism. It must be 
prepared not only to attack great errors and defend great principles, 
but also to undertake just measures of reform. And its organisation 
must be based upon the people. Such a party may be a dream, but 
it is adream capable of accomplishment. A truly Liberal policy 
exists, but it finds no abiding-place in the present Liberal party. 
The party organisation is in the hands of Radicals, and it is not 
likely that they will lose control of the ‘machine.’ The spirit of 
true Liberalism lives, but it is a disembodied spirit. The body of 
Conservatism exists, but it possesses no soul. If necessary, can the 
two be united into one strong and vigorous whole ? 

A live constitutional party created by such a union would not be 
satisfied by a mere policy of negation. Such a policy, or rather such 
an absence of policy, never led a party to power. The contention 
that the proper duty of a Conservative Opposition is to sit down and 
wait till the nation is out of breath, when it may hope for a short 
lease of power till the national lungs are sufficiently recovered to 
admit of another onward rush, is a proposition so ignominious and so 
destructive of all healthy life that the spirits of a party doomed to 
accept it are inevitably quenched. Everything about a party in such 
a case grows rusty. Now-a-days men and combinations of men must 
aim at something more than standing still, they must do something 
or fall out of the race. The Conservative party are in danger of 
sharing the fate of Rip van Winkle. They will some day awake— 
indeed, they appear even now to be growing restless in their un- 
natural sleep, but it will be to find themselves out of joint with the 
times, partially clothed in the tattered remnants of medievalism, 
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asping the rusty fragments of an antiquated party organisation, 
mumbling forgotten sentiments, venerable but useless, unrecognised 
and unrecognisable by the people. 

It surely ought not to be difficult for them to enunciate a policy. 
Material is not wanting. There is plenty of work tobe done. Modern 
communistic Radicalism must be fought; and it is an enemy not so 
yery easy to deal with, owing principally to the fact that it has not yet 
assumed any definite and tangible shape. Radicals, being wise in 
their generation, are unwilling to formulate their creed. They do 
not wish to scare the people by their programme. Mr. Labouchere 
has, it is true, contributed an article on the subject to the Fortnightly 
Review. it fairly represents the opinions of great numbers of the 
advanced democratic party, but they will, on the ground that it is not 
serious, refuse to endorse the views put forward in it, and will shirk 
the deductions logically following upon those views. In the vision 
of England as seen by Mr. Labouchere, it appears that a gilt club is 
to be worshipped as the symbol of authority, and the country is to 
be governed by a small knot of professional politicians, acting on 
and through a body of hired delegates. The dream has at least the 
charm of simplicity, with the exception of the gilding on the club. 
What is the object of the gilding? If one pure-minded patriot 
objects to ‘encircle the mace with a string of diamonds,’ is it not 
likely that a still purer-minded patriot would object to the gilding 
on the club? Mr. Labouchere does not condescend to explain 
very clearly what will be done by the club-worshippers when they 
cme into power. He hints at a little trivial law of no im- 
portance limiting the number of acres that any one person might 
hold, but, with strange inconsistency, acknowledges that to limit 
the amount of money that any one individual might hold would 
‘have its disadvantages.’ It is difficult to see exactly on what 
pinciple the quantity of one commodity should be limited, and not 
the quantity of another. There is no reason why any man should 
possess several pairs of trousers; indeed, during warm weather they 
are not at all necessary for the preservation of health; and pure- 
minded patriots might reasonably be expected to dispense with a 
weless and costly luxury, and appear as sans-culottes during the 
summer months. Mr. Labouchere asserts that if power is placed in 
the hands of the many, the many will exercise it for their own 
benefit; or in other words, but strictly in accordance with Mr. 
labouchere’s programme, in robbing their neighbours by means of 
Acts of Parliament. Mr. Labouchere would admit that the people of 
England shrink from committing robbery with violence, perhaps 
through dread of the policeman’s truncheon; but he holds that the 
gilded club of the future will not deter them from committing 
robbery by means of legislation. He stigmatises those who think 
otherwise as the wildest dreamers. I cannot agree to this estimate 
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of the English national character. If Mr. Carlyle was right in saying 
that we are a nation of ‘thirty millions, mostly fools ;’ if Mr. Cobden 
was right in calling the British public ‘ beasts ;’ and if Mr. Labouchere 
is right in supposing that the vast majority of his countrymen are 
thieves—then, no doubt, the Radical programme may be carried out, 
But if the English people are neither thieves, beasts, nor fools, it is 
not unlikely to remain a picturesque but delusive dream, provided 
that the people are enlightened as to the true meaning of it. Still 
the dream is picturesque, and the party of law and order cannot 
afford to sit still in dignified silence, gazing with contempt upon a 
vision which they know to be a mere mockery and a snare, but that 
appeals very differently to the eyes of the uneducated and the poor, 
A great advance has lately been made by the new Radicals. No 
distinct line of demarcation now exists in principle between the most 
’ moderate member of the Government and the most advanced conm- 
munist. No amount of sophistry will suffice to show that the Irish 
Land Act did not cause a loss of property without compensation. 
The nature and quantity of property confiscated and the uses to which 
it is put are mere questions of detail and degree. It behoves a con- 
stitutional party, therefore, to wage war without ceasing against the 
Radical programme, and to point out the fallacies with which it 
abounds. The evil consequences of unwise interference with natural 
laws must be pointed out. The truth that national prosperity can 
only be attained, and retained, by allowing freedom and fair play to 
individual effort, must be urged. The absolute antagonism of the 
principles of equality and liberty must be strenuously insisted upon, 
with the inevitable deduction that liberty is impossible under a Radical 
Government. In these subjects lies abundant occupation for the 
lecturer, the press writer, and the pamphleteer; but the statesman 
-cannot concern himself much with them until the Radical programme 
is more fully developed. The Irish Land Act is the only thoroughly 
Radical measure we have yet seen, and that was not resisted with 
sufficient force. 

Another point on which the Conservative party should join issue 
more directly with the advanced Liberals is the adoption by the 
latter of cosmopolitan instead of patriotic views. <A policy of aggres- 
sion should form no part of the Conservative creed, but it should 
insist that it is the duty of every nation to look after its own interests, 
and the duty of every government to concentrate their energies upon 
the well-being of the people committed to their charge. The fallacies 
involved in specious picturesque dreams of universal brotherhood, and 
the fact that lust of conquest and wars are stimulated by such theories, 
must be indicated. The day is far distant when the rule of love 
will govern the world. The duty of self-preservation, the necessity 
for self-help, and the virtue of patriotism, will for ages be recognised 
among mankind. 
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There is yet another matter in which the views and hopes of the 
bulk of Englishmen are at variance with the opinions and anticipa- 
tions of the Radical section. The issue is most important, and in 
reality clear enough, though at present somewhat shadowy and vague. 
It lies in the general view of the future circumstances of the country 
taken by advanced Liberals, and the attitude they propose to assume 
under those circumstances. They are determined at all hazards to 
maintain that system of trade which they are pleased to term free 
trade; and they are prepared to see our manufacturing industries 
transferred to other countries, and our agricultural interest ruined, 
sooner than abandon their theories. They look forward to an 
England supporting a small population composed of a few rich men 
drawing large incomes from capital chiefly invested in foreign 
countries and in the carrying trade, and enough poor men to minister 
tothe comforts and requirements of the rich. They care not if a 
large business is shifted from an English town to a French or 
Belgian town, or if thousands of English families are deprived of 
bread in order to increase the well-being of foreign workmen. They 
gauge national prosperity by import duties alone, and think that as 
long as capitalists grow rich it matters not in what country their 
investments are made. They do not concern themselves with the 
fate of English artisans. In their eyes one country is as good as 
aother, and it is a matter of no consequence whether our manufac- 
turing trade is ruined, so long as it is transferred to other nations. 
They know that agriculture must sink rapidly with a rapidly-sinking 
trade, but that is a matter of small concern to them. They 
think they can delude the people by schemes of rent-adjustment, 
interference with the rights of property, the nationalisation of land, 
and other communistic measures. Where the tenure of land is 
involved they acknowledge no value in economic laws; but on the 
great questions of agriculture in general, of trade, and of national 
finance, they insist that the working of economic laws must not be 
disturbed, and assert that our present system is based upon a true 
understanding of those laws. There cannot be a greater fallacy than 
this last assertion. If under universal free exchange Great Britain 
could not compete with foreign countries, it may be safely said that 
any attempt to bolster up her trade by artificial means would even- 
tually result in disaster, though it might be attended with temporary 
success. But we have not got free exchange. The system of so-called 
free trade under which we labour is not free trade at all. We are 
suffering from protection. Economic laws are not allowed full scope 
and fair play. Their action can be entirely free only under a system 
of universal free trade, but their action can be freed to a very great 
extent by an adjustment of our system to meet the consequences of 
the systems adopted by other countries. Wise legislation can never 
run counter to natural laws, but it can assist, guide, and control their 
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working, modify their bad effects, and obtain from them the greatest 
possible good, with the least possible suffering. But this cannot be 
done merely by granting freedom at home; it is. necessary also to 
counteract the effects of interference from abroad. Universal free 
trade is a dream, as beautiful and impalpable almost as the vision of 
universal brotherhood. England is not called upon to immolate 
herself at the shrine of universal brotherhood ; neither has she any 
right to commit suicide in the cause of universal free trade. 

These reflections naturally lead to the great questions of the value 
of our colonies, the consolidation of the empire, emigration, and the 
condition of trade and agriculture. Any examination of them in 
this article must of necessity be very brief. On all these points 
Radical doctrines are fundamentally wrong. 

Radicals attach little importance to the colonies, whereas our 
national existence is bound up with ‘our existence as an empire. 
More than half our food comes from foreign countries at present, and 
in the future the proportion will perhaps be larger still. Whether 
we starve or not depends in time of war upon our fleet. Fleets are 
valueless unless they are able to keep the seas for any length of time, 
and they can only keep the seas by means of the accommodation 
afforded by the various dependencies and colonies of Great Britain 
dotted about the globe. Without our colonies and dependencies our 
existence as an independent nation could not be secured from day to 
day. When the reign of universal brotherhood has set in we may 
afford to become careless as to our colonies, but pending the arrival 
of the millennium we shall do well not to under-estimate their value. 

The colonies and India are all-important, also, in another re- 
spect. They are by far our best customers. Our only chance 
of increasing or maintaining our trade lies in the development: of 
the colonies, and in their willingness to deal fairly by the mother 
country. Our objects should be to direct emigration to them, and, if 
possible, to devise some means whereby the independent colonies 
should have a voice in the management of matters affecting the 
empire. No arguments are needed to prove that emigration should 
be to our own colonies. It makes a great practical difference to 
every working man remaining in England whether any single indi- 
vidual emigrating goes, say, to the United States or Canada. In the 
former case he is lost to us as a customer; in the latter we experience 
scarcely any loss whatever. In Canada he continues a British sub- 
ject, and whatever he is worth remains to the credit of the empire of 
England. In the United States he is as much lost to us as though 
he were dead. The thinly-inhabited portions of the empire are the 
proper refuge for the overflow of the over-populated parts. British 
emigrants should never leave the shelter of the British flag, and need 
never do so. To set the tide of emigration flowing towards our 
colonies it is necessary to give those colonies some pull over other 
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nations, or, to speak more correctly, to neutralise the advantages 
ghich other nations have gained through high protective tariffs. 
Cheap passages, subsidised emigrant ships, and such-like small en- 
couragement may be dismissed from consideration as futile. If the 
English labourer, farmer, skeep-raiser, cattle-breeder, mechanic, or 
pandicraftsman can do as well in the colonies as elsewhere, they will 
prefer the colonies ; if not, they will adopt some more favourable 
land, for in such cases patriotism must give way to the stern 
necessities of life. If foreign countries were superior in natural 
advantages to the British Empire, the case would be different, and 
strong arguments might be urged against endeavouring to guide 
emigration into unnatural channels, and to encourage an artificial 
trade. But such is not the fact. Other peoples are overriding us 
under the spur of protection. Whether they will be eventually 
damaged thereby is beside the question. A man, struggling for his 
life with an adversary not a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, would derive 
sant satisfaction, as he gave up the ghost, from a last glance at his 
blue ribbon, and the reflection that stimulants were injurious in the 
long run, and that his conqueror would live to find it out. Many ex- 
cellent results would follow upon the adoption of a fiscal policy designed 
toencourage the development of our colonial empire and of India. 
The injurious tendency of wealth towards concentration would be 
checked. Our capitalists and workmen at home would be able to rely 
upon a steady, or rather a steadily advancing business, and agriculture 
would revive with a reviving trade. By bringing the mother country 
and the colonies closer together, men would move more readily, and 
capital would flow more freely within the empire from one portion 
toanother. Supply would at last have an opportunity of accommo- 
dating itself to demand without let or hindrance over a large area of 
the earth’s surface. Moreover, our revenue would be assisted by the 
duties levied on imported goods and extra-colonial produce, and 
some substantial relief could be afforded to ratepayers. 

Local taxation is a heavy burden. Grants from the Treasury in 
aid do something to remedy the grievance; but it would be more 
satisfactory if rates could be reduced by the contributions of foreign 
Nations. It is admitted that half the revenue raised by import 
duties is paid by the exporter. One half, therefore, of our import 
duties would be a clear gain to the nation; the other half we should 
pay ourselves. But what we paid in one direction we should save 
in another ; and, moreover, the burden would fall upon those best 
able to bear it. Under a revised fiscal system, as suggested above, 
the necessaries of life would not be affected. The rich would have 
to pay a little more for the luxuries of life than heretofore; but the 
poor would not suffer—on the contrary, they would greatly gain. 

Whether or no injustice is involved in this inequality may be a 
matter of opinion; but the principle that the strong must assist the 
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weak, and that the rich should bear more than their proportionate 
share of the burdens of the State, is conceded in the fiscal systems of 
all nations, and among us by the duties we levy even now upon some 
foreign luxuries, and by our Poor Law. The Radical doctrines 
limiting incomes and asserting that no man should be allowed to 
inherit more than a certain sum, or hold more than a certajp 
quantity of land, or dispose of his property as he thinks fit by will, 
are monstrous; but there is a good deal to be said for the theory 
that luxuries may be taxed for the public benefit. 

There is no sound argument either against the proposition that 
income should, if taxed at all, be taxed exceptionally according to 
its origin and amount. An income of 10,000. a year accruing 
from capital invested in Peru contributes to the State exactly the 
same amount as an income of 10,000/. a year derived from capital 
invested in England. But in the latter case the State bene- 
fits to a’ much greater degree than in the former, and there 
would be nothing extraordinary or unsound in an income tax # 
arranged as to equalise the difference between the benefit derived 
from capital invested within the empire and in foreign countries, 
Mr. Labouchere suggests a sliding scale for income tax, and says that 
incomes exceeding a certain amount should pay a tax of 50 per cent. 
Such an idea is absurd, but it does not follow that the principle of a 
sliding scale is wrong. It may be argued that, the principle once 
admitted, it would be impossible to limit its application, and that a 
tax of 50 per cent. or 99 per cent. might be levied on large incomes. 
But it must be remembered that a Parliament capable of levying 
50 per cent. on incomes over, say, 10,0001. a year would be just as 
likely to limit incomes to 10,000/, or 1,000/. or 1001. a year. The 
limit would probably be fixed at the income enjoyed by the majority 
of the members of the Government for the time being. There is a 
good deal to be said against any tax upon income, and more against 
the manner in which our income tax is levied; but it is worthy of 
consideration whether a properly adjusted sliding scale is not neces- 
sary to make an income tax equitable. At present it presses with 
disproportionate severity upon the possessors of small incomes. 

These are matters which, as they would tend to equalise wealth 
by natural and legitimate means, at any rate deserve the attention 
of a party pledged to oppose communistic principles that aim at 
equalising it by violent and unnatural methods. The fight is 
not an easy one. The reverence of the English people for property, 
being materialised freedom, the outward and visible expression 4 
well as the natural result of liberty, has received a severe shock from 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. Our load of taxation waxes heavier 
and heavier, our means of supporting it do not proportionately in- 
crease. The food supply raised in these islands diminishes year by 
year. The people in their perplexity do not know which way 
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turn. They are slow to accept communistic doctrines, but they think 
that the strong ought to help the weak, and that luxuries should be 
made to lighten the load that presses upon those who find it hard to 
obtain the mere necessaries of life. 

The principle of local self-government is one which the Conservative 
party should adopt, so far, at any rate, as the administration of 
rates is concerned. There is much to be said for and against the 
principle. Judging by the example afforded by the United States of 
America, it would seem to be one fraught with immeasurable evil. 
But the circumstances and condition of Great Britain and the United 
States are very different, and there is no reason to fear that evils will 
arise here such as those which have so deplorably affected the ad- 
ministration of justice and local finance in the latter country. The 
elective principle is certain to be adopted, and the country gentry 
and aristocracy, who are so numerously represented in the Conserva- 
tive party, will do well to consider carefully whether by opposing it 
they will not forfeit the power of control they would otherwise possess. 
They need never lose their influence if they will accept the new order 
of things, and meet the local busybodies and demagogues they so 
greatly dislike on their own ground. The position of the country 
gentry and of great landowners is much in their favour. The 
people still look to them as their natural leaders. They are will- 
ing to be led if the others are ready to lead. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that we shall never see in England that abstention from public 
life on the part of the best men in the country which obtains so largely 
and with such disastrous effects in the United States. Under an 
elective system local affairs may not at first be conducted as well or 
as economically as they hitherto have been, but that is all the more 
reason why the best local men should throw all the weight of their 
influence and their superior training, experience, and education into 
the scale. They need not fear the people. The people will find out 
what is best for them, and they are ready and anxious to be guided 
in the future by those who have led them in the past. If through 
pride or prejudice our best men hold themselves aloof, if they refuse to 
compete with men socially and intellectually inferior to them, if they 
lose their influence by a blind opposition to the popular will, it will 
be an evil day for them and for the country. It matters not if they 
are beaten at first ; they must not abstain from the fight, for they are 
sure to win in the long run. 

As regards the laws.and customs affecting land, a negative policy 
is almost the only policy open to a constitutional party. Very little 
improvement can be made by means of legislation, yet that little 
should be made. Our present system is good; its weakness consists 
not in any defect in itself, but in the fact that comparatively few 
persons own land under it. It is this weakness that recommends it 
to Radical attack. 
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It is a great misfortune to the State and the landowning class that 
so few families are directly interested in the ownership of land. On 
the relative merits of large or small proprietorship and of the various 
systems of land tenure in different countries, it is not possible 
to enter. It is sufficient to consider the dangers that threaten a land. 
owning class numerically small. That the landowning class should be 
preserved, and that the terrible calamities which would follow uponany 
attempt at violent change, whether successful or not, should be averted, 
must be the ardent wish ofall friends of liberty and law. That the vast 
bulk of the population engaged in agriculture have no direct interest 
in the land, and no hope of ever acquiring such an interest, is greatly 
to be deplored. It is a lamentable fact that small freeholders, and 
the yeoman class, have to a great extent disappeared. Such men 
form an invaluable and truly conservative element in the State. 
Had the large estates absorbed the small estates by the purely 
natural action of natural laws, there would be nothing to be said 
against the process. But the growth of large estates has been stimu- 
lated in the past by the power and privileges attached to the owner- 
ship of land. Great estates do not now-a-days confer proportionately 
great powers upon their owners. Land offers but a poor investment 
for capital, and the responsibilities entailed by ownership more than 
counterbalance the privileges attaching to it. It may be safely as- 
sumed, therefore, that, owing to these and various other causes, the 
tendency to accumulate has died out, and is succeeded by a natural 
tendency towards division. But no appreciable effect can be produced 
for a considerable length of time, and the natural disposition in that 
direction should be encouraged. 

Two methods are available for this purpose. Obstacles can be 
removed from the way of rich owners willing to sell, and assistance 
can be offered to poor men anxious to buy. Lord Cairns’s Act has 
done much to liberate the position of limited owners—indeed, it 
is difficult to see how legislation can go any further in that direction. 
But something may be done in other ways. In cases of intestacy, 
real estate should be made subject to the rules affecting personal 
property. The law of primogeniture should be abolished, and entails 
should lapse unless renewed by the tenant in tail. The distinction 
between real estate and personalty deters many men who have 
saved a few thousand pounds in trade from investing their savings in 
land. As regards abolishing the law of primogeniture and altering 
that of entail, it must be confessed that, although the effect upon the 
public mind might be good, the practical effect upon landed estates 
would be exceedingly small. As in many other affairs of life, money 
is the one thing necessary to create a class of peasant owners in Eng- 
land. But the application of public funds to such a purpose is, for 
many reasons, undesirable. The constant desire of classes and in- 

dividuals to draw upon the resources of the State, as upon an inex- 
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haustible milch cow, is one of the worst signs of the times. We 
English seem to be losing all the healthy self-reliance, and preference 
for self-help instead of State help, that so honourably distinguished our 
forefathers. There is no sound reason why the State should advance 
capital to agricultural labourers, any more than to labourers in fac- 
tories, mills, or mines ; and although it is highly desirable that agri- 
cultural labourers should receive assistance, it is equally desirable 
that it should be supplied by private agencies. It is strange that 
jandowners have made no effort to add to the stability and influence 
of their class by increasing its numerical strength. Do they not see 
that whereas fifty years ago the power of the class was augmented by 
the existence of great magnates and the absorption of small freeholds 
into great estates, the converse holds good in the present day? A 
society having for its object the insurance of titles to small plots of 
ground, acting as agent between buyer and seller, prepared to effect 
a transfer, grant a title, and insure that title for the amount of the 
purchase money on payment of a small fee, would do much to 
overcome the discouragement to possible purchasers of small lots 
caused by the difficulties and expense attending the transfer of land. 
It may be as hard to provea title to a field of five acres as to an estate 
of 50,000 acres. The legal technicalities to be observed in both cases 
are similar, and the relative expense is out of all proportion to the 
size of the property. An association, however, having large dealings, 
and acting on purely commercial principles, could afford to insure 
the value of the title to the extent of the purchase money at a very 
low rate, and this safeguard to his capital would be a great boon to 
the poor man anxious to invest his savings in land. 

To advance money for the purchase of small freeholds is of course 
a much more formidable undertaking. It would require large capital 
and careful management, yet it would probably succeed as well in the 
hands of a private company as if undertaken by the State, though 
the available capital would be less and the rate of interest higher. 
If a Land Bank were formed for the purpose of making loans and 
insuring titles, acting on commercial principles, but limiting profit 
to four and a half per cent., and if it could obtain the co-operation 
of Government to the extent of having an inspection of books and 
audit of accounts taken by Government officials, an impetus would be 
given to the principle of a labourer proprietorship that in the course 
of a few years would make itself widely felt, and materially add to the 
stability of the great landed interest of the country. 

The times are perilous for owners of land. They are attacked by 
earnest and able enthusiasts like Mr. George. They are looked upon 
with most unreasonable and unnatural jealousy and dislike by rich 
but landless politicians, and they are the butt of demagogues and of 
the Radical press. The House of Lords is unpopular with a large 
section of the people, and the unpopularity of that institution is ex- 
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tended to the interest and class which it is supposed especially to 
represent. To make matters worse, the business in which their 
capital is sunk is suffering from deep depression, and all but the owners 
of very great estates find themselves in straitened circumstances, 
No class has ever deserved greater sympathy, and no class has ever 
been more fiercely or more unjustly attacked. If the propertied classes 
are wise, they will rally round that particular class which happens to 
be the immediate object of attack, for their turn will come. At any rate, 
it behoves landowners to make what preparations they can to ride out 
the storm by casting away incumbrances and strengthening the crew, 
Economists and lovers of the principle of liberty have unanswer- 
able logic on their side, but they do not take sufficient pains to argue 
their case before the people; and even if they did, the skin of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and passion is so thick as to be impermeable to argu- 
ment in many cases. More men must if possible be made personally 
interested in the cause. Ifthe upper classes wish to wage a successful 
battle for themselves, for their countrymen, and for the world in the 
great cause of liberty and property, they must strip for the struggle; 
they must cast off useless privileges, and fight it out on the solid 
ground of the rights of man. 

A constitutional party must have a policy of construction as well 
as of resistance. It should uphold liberty, and oppose equality. It 
should recognise that despotism is still despotism, whether exercised 
by an individual or by a mob. It should oppose Radicalism not only 
on account of the evils inherent in that system, but also because of 
the evils inseparable from the violent reaction that is sure to follow 
upon its adoption. It should understand that the advantages of our 
geographical position are not sufficient to enable us to compete with 
the protective policy of the rest of the world, and it should seek to 
place our trade and finance on a sounder basis by a due recognition of 
that important fact. It should endeavour to increase the prosperity 
of Great Britain by developing the resources of the British Empire. 
Abroad its policy should be the safeguarding of British interests and 
non-intervention in other respects, and this policy should be honestly 
professed and honourably carried out. It must understand that a demo- 
cracy can be guided but cannot be coerced by an aristocracy, and that 
for an aristocracy to have fair play it must be relieved of class privileges 
and of class prejudices resulting from them. It should resist inter- 
ference with the liberty of individuals, and deprecate State help, but 
should seek by all legitimate means tu increase the number of owners 
of land. It must recognise the popular principle in local govern- 
ment, and identify itself with it. It must introduce and utilise the 
same principle in its party organisation. It must uphold the Con- 
stitution by all constitutional means, assisting it to adapt itself to 
novel circumstances, and striving to strengthen its manifestly weak 
points. It must believe that the world moves, and that institutions 
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and constitutions, to remain the same in reference to the uses they 
were designed to serve, must move also. It must be prepared to 
remedy abuses and undertake moderate reforms. Its platform must 
be broad enough to hold the great mass of moderate Tory and Liberal 
opinion. In a word, the programme of a constitutional party should 
be popular organisation, reform, adjustment of trade and finance 
at home; consolidation of the empire, and non-intervention abroad. 
That such a mission belongs by right to the Liberal party is the 
firm belief of the writer, but whether that party will not be defrauded 
of its rights is a matter concerning which he has grave doubts. To 
come into its inheritance the Liberal party must be severed from its 
unnatural alliance with new Radicalism. Unfortunately it is doubtful 
whether it can ever shake off the fatal entanglements into which it 
entered of its own free will. The reversion of this great mission lies 
with the Conservatives. If they intend ever to accept, and hope ever 
to be worthy of it, they must enlarge their borders, increase their 
Liberalism, and condescend to use modern weapons and adopt the 


tactics of modern war. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Guipep by their public statements, we find that Her Majesty’s 
present advisers, as well as those of the late Government, recognise 
the importance to England of her colonial possessions, and also her 
responsibilities in connection with them. Indeed, the noble lord 
who has just assumed the office ef Secretary for the Colonies has 
lately expressed the opinion that henceforth the attention of England 
should be directed to her colonial possessions more than to the 
affairs of the continent of Europe. Of all her colonial family, South 
Africa has, perhaps, been to England her most troublesome child. 
It is well known, however, that troublesome children are often mis- 
understood and mismanaged. There can be no doubt that England 
has occasionally both misunderstood and mismanaged affairs in South 
Africa. At the same time, the history of our past government of 
that country is not the gloomy story which it is often thought to be. 
Results of a highly gratifying character have followed from our rule 
there. To some of these we now beg attention. 


s 


I. ENGLAND AND THE CAPE Colony: Europeans. 


We found the southern part of what is now the Cape Colony in 
the hands of the Dutch East India Company. The European in- 
habitants were of many nationalities, and were united only by the 
colour of their skin and the use of the Dutch language. Natives of 
Continental States, who had entered the service of the Company, had 
their numbers augmented by political exiles, who were sent to South 
Africa by the Batavian Government. They had suffered the most 
grinding oppression at the hands of the Dutch Company, which 
occupied the Cape for its own advantage, and not for the benefit of 
those who were, or had been, its own servants. In those days 
freedom could be obtained only by escaping to Europe, or by pro- 
ceeding so far into the interior of the country as to be beyond the 
reach of the local government. The Company alone could deal with 
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foreign vessels; the Company alone could enter into trade with the 
natives. Prices fixed by the Company were given to the farmers for 
their produce, leaving a wide margin of profit to the Company and 
its officers. Petitions to Holland for redress were mostly unavailing, 
as they were usually referred back again to the local officers whose 
conduct was complained of. Frontier disturbances were not un- 
common in those days—especially as the number of burghers in- 
creased, and the power of the Company declined. Shortly before the 
advent of the English, these commotions went as far as the procla- 
mation of a‘ Free Republic’ in the town of Swellendam; and the 
people then proceeded to elect what they called a National Assembly. 
The inhabitants of Graaff Reinet, the most northerly town of the 
colony in those days, expelled their landdrost or magistrate, and set 
up a local government for themselves. The central power at the 
Cape was unable to move a step to put down these acts of rebellion. 
On the establishment of the English Government, however, the 
disaffected party at Swellendam made no opposition to the change; 
and the more distant frontier-men of Graaff Reinet, having been 
threatened with a visit from the English troops, sent a deputation to 
tender their allegiance. The immediate benefits flowing from the 
change of government were apparent to every one, and the inhabitants 
generally accepted the new order of things with goodwill—some of 
the functionaries of the former Government transferring both their 
allegiance and their services to the new authority. When the 
Batavian Government sent a fleet of some nine vessels to retake 
the colony, they hoped that the burghers would join them against 
the English; but the burghers refused to do so, and the entire 
force of ships and men fell into the hands of the English without 
any bloodshed. 

Living in mere huts or hovels, clothed mostly with the skins of 
‘the game which had been killed for food, their blankets being furs 
stitched together like the native ‘kaross,’ the Cape Colonists did 
not retain much of European civilisation when they came under the 
English Government. We learn that when Moravian missionaries 
sought permission to pursue their labours among the Hottentots, 
the argument was put forward by the burghers that, inasmuch as 
there were so many of themselves who could neither read nor write, 
it would be wrong to teach the Hottentots more than was known by 
those of European extraction. With no fair market for the produce 
of industry, industry itself declined. But the English Government 
announced that all monopoly should cease, and: that trade should be 
free throughout the country. Instruments which were in use for the 
public torture of prisoners were removed from the streets by the 
English, and: a more humane system commenced. A period of 
prosperity set in, which was not interrupted by the assumption of 
the government of the Cape by the Batavian Republic during the 
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three years 1803-1806 ; and which, under English rule, with occa- 
sional fluctuations, has never ceased till the present time.’ 

Attention was given at an early date in the history of our govern- 
ment of the Cape to the subject of Education. As there was uni- 
formity as to creed and ecclesiastical arrangements between Holland 
and Scotland, a number of teachers were selected from the alumni of 
Scottish Universities, to carry out the first Colonial Scheme of Edu- 
cation, in devising which the Governor of the day was assisted by Sir 
John Herschel, who was then residing at the Cape. There is now an 
extensive Government Scheme of Education in the Cape Colony; an 
Education Department under a superintendent-general and staff of 
inspectors. In 1880 there were 780 schools attended by 62,209 
scholars; and there were 19 native industrial institutions receiving 
Government support. In 1873 the Cape of Good Hope University 
was established; and in 1877 a Royal Charter was issued by which 
degrees conferred by this University are entitled to the same rank 
and consideration as if granted by any University in the United 
Kingdom. The Cape University is attended by students from the 
Free State and Natal, as well as from the colony itself. 

It was natural for the Dutch Company to insist that the somewhat 
heterogeneous European population should use the Dutch language on 
all formal and public occasions, and so the use of French died out com- 
pletely among the descendants of the Huguenots. The English Govern- 
ment, having in view the same object of union and harmony, after the 
lapse of several years enacted the public use of the English language. 
In almost all districts of the colony there have been rapid strides made 
in learning English ; and the most distinguished colonists of Dutch 
descent have recently expressed in public their opinion that English 

will undoubtedly be the future language of South Africa. There is, 
however, a small reactionary party opposed to this, who have gone 


the length of issuing a newspaper in the colloquial Cape Dutch.’ 


By a recent Act of the Cape Parliament the use of Dutch is permitted 
in Parliamentary discussion as well as English—a graceful and reason- 
able arrangement. The Dutch Church in the colony most wisely and 
patriotically insists that her young ministers, while qualifying them- 
selves fully to minister statedly in the Dutch language, should also 
be able to conduct Divine service in English ; and usually in colonial 


1 The trade of the Cape Colony when it first came into our hands was of no 
account whatever. The exports amounted to :— 


£ 

In 1821 . . . + * . ] 30,000 
In 1881 (excluding Sens and ‘mpecie) , ° ‘ ‘ » 4,220,706 
In 1880 diamonds exported through Post Office only * ° 3,367,897 
Imports in 1881 from United Kingdom only (enclesive of epiecis) 7,319,255 
Total imports for 1881 (exclusive of specie) ° ‘ 9,227,171 
Tonnage, shipping—1881 : 

Inwards. e ° 2,540,910 


Outwards ° ° . 2,526,591 
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towns these ministers conduct one of the services of the Sunday in 
English. It ought also to be mentioned as an evidence of the growth 
of a healthy public opinion in the Cape Colony, that the Dutch 
Church there has for some time followed the example of the European 
churches and societies which have long laboured to spread Christianity 
in South Africa. It gives attention to the spiritual wants of the 
native population in colonial villages, and ‘has also its own mission 
tothe heathen tribes on the borders of the Transvaal. Its missionaries 
are the sons of Cape Colonists; its funds consist entirely of subscrip- 
tions of Dutch Reformed Churchmen. 

The Dutch Company possessed a printing press at the Cape; but 
it was used only for printing the paper money which they occasionally 
issued. The first book printed in South Africa was a spelling-book 
for the use of schools, issued at a mission-press in 1800. In 1824 the 
first newspaper was published; but it was not till 1828 that full 
liberty was accorded to the press by law. There are now more than 
fifty newspapers published in the Cape Colony, several of which are 
issued daily, while Natal has some six or seven; the Free State, two ; 
and the Transvaal, one or two. 

The Dutch Company owned only a small part of what is now the 
Cape Colony. Their possessions were confined to the four districts of 
Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, and Graaff Reinet, the popula- 
tion of which at the beginning of the century stood as follows :— 


Europeans ‘ ‘ , ‘ : - 21,000 
Slaves ° . . ° . - 26,000 


Hottentots é P ° i . 14,500 
Total P e 61,500 


In 1875 in the Colony itfelf there were— 
Europeans : : . : - 236,783 
Hottentots . . . . ° - 98,561 
Other natives , ° e e ° » 385,640 


Total ° . e « 720,984 


In 1881 in the Colony itself, Griqualand West, Basutoland, and 
other outlying territories, the total population was estimated at 
1,240,824. 

At first all power and authority were vested in the Governors of 
the colony, and the country owes much to the ability and public 
spirit of those who first filled this office. In 1825 an Executive 
Council was appointed to assist the Governor. In 1835 the first 
Legislative Council was constituted, one half being Government 
officers, the other half nominated by the Governor and approved by 
the Crown. In 1850 this council was authorised to enact ordinances 
for the establishment of complete representative government, and 
in 1853, by an Order in Council, what is termed the Constitution 
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Ordinance came into force, providing for the creation of a Colonial 
Parliament consisting of a House of Assembly and Legislative 
Council. In 1872 ‘responsible government’ was conceded to the 
Cape Colony. 

Such have been the rapid strides by which the Cape Colony has 
left far behind it the condition in which it was found at the beginning 
of the century. European nations have not changed so rapidly; the 
political and social changes and improvements which have taken 
place among the Europeans in the Cape Colony since it came into 
our hands have taken hundreds of years to work out in some European 
countries. Found in degrading bondage to a commercial company— 
from whose authority part of the population were in actual rebellion 
—the European inhabitants of the Cape Colony have enjoyed a period 
of ever-increasing prosperity under the government of England. 


II. ENGLAND AND THE Care CoLoNy: NATIVES. 


In the preceding record of rapid progress in the Cape Colony 
there is scarcely a jarring note of discord. It can hardly be said that 
the Cape Colonists have ever complained as to their own treatment 
as subjects of the English Government. The struggle for the freedom 
of the infant colonial press was conducted by Englishmen. The 
colonists as a body successfully opposed the proposal of the Imperial 
Government to establish a penal settlement at the Cape. But with 
these exceptions there has been no complaint against the English 
Government as to its treatment of the colonists themselves. The 
one complaint of the Cape Colonists against the English Government 
has been the manner in which England has treated the native races. 
We have here the fruitful cause of all the South African irritation 
and opposition to England. Had there been no coloured people in 
South Africa, or had England remained a slaveholding Power, there 
never would have been a breach or a jar between the Cape Colonists 
and England. The wound caused at the first conquest would have 
healed, as the doctors say, by ‘ first intention,’ and by this time would 
not have left a single mark of its existence. The native question, 
therefore, in South Africa is a subject of the first importance—if for 
no other reason—because on account of it we have had to undergo 
the opposition of the colonists in the past, and in many thin dis- 
guises are confronted with the same opposition at the present time. 
In reviewing our past dealings with the native races in South Africa, 
therefore, we shall bear in mind the twofold aspect of the question— 
the effect of our policy on the natives themselves, and the reflex 
result on the European colonists. 

We have seen that two districts were in open rebellion against 
the authorities when the English first took possession of the Cape. 
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The burghers of Swellendam elected what they termed a ‘ National 
Assembly,’ and styled their new government a ‘Free Republic.’ 
What was their projected native policy? They decided that every 
Hottentot that could be caught should remain for life the property of 
the captor ; and the instruction of the Hottentots by Moravians was 
forbidden. During the short interval that the Cape was in the hands 
of the Batavian Government, the High Commissioner endeavoured by 
personal inspection to arrest abuses on the frontier districts, and pro- 
jected the establishment of courts of justice in these regions. It was 
not till afterwards, however, that an English governor was able in 
1811 to carry out what the Dutch Commissioner De Mist had planned 
so wisely. The result was the establishment of peace and order in 
those districts to which they had always been strangers. This, how- 
ever, was followed by the creation of a party on the frontier who felt 
themselves aggrieved by what the Government had done, and who 
held it to be intolerable that the evidence of a Hottentot should be 
taken in court as against a man of European descent. This disaffec- 
tion came to open rebellion in 1815, when five of ‘the ringleaders 
were hanged. The sentence was a severe one; but it was one which 
had no ‘ English ’ complexion or character. Had the country remained 
in the hands of the Batavian Government, and had the policy of 
De Mist, on which the English were then acting, been carried out, 
these lawless men would assuredly have met a similar fate. They 
fought and died for that bandit life which is the disgrace of weak 
governments everywhere. 

When England assumed the government of the Cape Colony the 
coloured population consisted entirely of either slaves or serfs. The 
slaves had been procured from different places on the Mozambique 
coast, or from the Batavian possessions of the Company. The native 
races of the Cape district were in serfdom, as distinct from slavery. 
A ‘vagrancy ’ law prevented these people from moving about in the 
colony ; and as every child born on a farm was apprenticed to the 
farmer as soon as it could walk, and was bound to remain in his em- 
ployment till twenty-one years of age, the serfs had as little virtual 
freedom as the slaves. In some cases the fact that they were unsale- 
able was perhaps not in their favour. In 1829 these serfs were freed, 
not by the force of local opinion, but by the English Government. 
They have since risen rapidly in the scale of civilisation. Rapidly 
decreasing under the former serfdom, their number was estimated at 
15,000 at the beginning of the century. In 1836 it was reported 
that they were 32,000 in number; and in 1875, according to the 
census, the number of Hottentots in the colony was 98,561. They 
are employed as labourers throughout the colony, and are especially 
skilful in the management of horses or mules. For many years the 
‘Cape Corps’ of mounted Hottentots performed good service as 
soldiers. As ‘levies’ they are still extensively used in war by the 
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Colonial Government. A few have received a higher education, and 
have become ministers, schoolmasters, and clerks. 

The emancipation of the slaves followed in 1838 the liberation of 
the serfs; in this case also the movement was not the product of 
local but of English public opinion. Nowhere have more bene- 
ficial results followed to both masters and slaves from emancipation 
than in South Africa. Thirty-five thousand slaves were raised to 
the position of free people without outrage or riot of any kind, 
Agricultural operations were carried on, under the new conditions, 
with an energy and success which had never before been shown, 
At present the labouring population of the Cape Colony, the 
descendants of the disenthralled serfs and slaves, are as capable and 
as free from crime as any peasantry in the world. Most of them pro- 
fess Christianity, and many of them engage in Christian work in their 
own neighbourhood. 

Even the abject Bushman in the South African desert was affected 

by the advent of English rule. Government returns from Graaff 
Reinet district show that under the Dutch Company’s rule the pro- 
portion of Bushmen shot to those taken prisoners was as 4 to l—a 
course which would soon have led to their extermination. When the 
government passed into the hands of the English, the proportion of 
those killed decreased at once, and the number of those taken 
prisoners increased, under the English the figures being one Bushman 
killed to three taken prisoners.? The lesson taught here is not how 
much more humane is an Englishman as compared with a Dutchman, 
but that border quarrels should not be left to the settlement of 
border men. Feuds arise, ill-blood is begotten, revenge is cherished, 
till the ordinary feelings of humanity are blunted and destroyed, as 
in both North and South America. It is well known that in the 
Western States of the Union when a ‘territory ’ is ‘ cleared’ it means, 
among other things, that the Indians have been shot down, or driven 
further into the forest. In the capital of Colorado, not many years 
ago, the reward was publicly offered of ‘twenty dollars apiece for 
Indian scalps with ears on,’ * as elsewhere rewards are offered for the 
destruction of wolves or of tigers. The figures given above show that 
this sort of thing had made a commencement in South Africa, but 
was changed by the advent of English rule. 

We do not exhaust this subject, however, when we narrate the 
historical facts, however gratifying these may be. It is not enough 
to say that in South Africa, as the direct result of English rule, no 
native tribe has decreased, much less died out, but that, on the other 
hand, all have increased. We have also to consider what the Euro- 
peans in South Africa have been saved from by our rule there. There 
can be no doubt that there has always been a party in South Africa 

? Mackenzie’s Ten Years North of the Orange River, p. 510. 
3 Greater Britain, by Sir C. Dilke, p. 150. 
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in favour of what—disguise it by other names as you may— 
Englishmen call slavery. But for the restraining and directing power 
of England this party would have had the guidance of South African 
policy towards the natives. The results which would have followed 
may be learned from the history of the United States, where no such 
restraining power was felt. Some races would have disappeared en- 
tirely, like the Indians; but the others would have become in 
Southern Africa what the slaves were in the United States, the cause 
of civil wars and wars of races. Had the views of the Southern States 
of America—which animated the old colonists of the Cape—not met 
with restraint and opposition from healthy English opinion and 
authority, they would infallibly have led to scenes more tragic in 
South African history than those of the American War. When we 
reflect upon the magnitude of the field to the north, on which Euro- 
peans in South Africa could have acted as an enslaving power, and 
the corresponding greatness of the convulsion which must sooner or 
later have overtaken them, we can form some idea of the horrors from 
which the government of England has saved South Africa. No 
doubt these points will become increasingly clear as time goes on; 
and the opinion will then be general that the blessings conferred on 
the European population in South Africa by their connection with 
England have fully equalled those conferred by that power on the 
native African races. 


III. Our Borper Poticy 1n Soutn AFRICA. 


Before entering upon this part of our subject, the reader will 
please to take note of the ground gone over. Within the Cape 
Colony England has performed a work as beneficent as it is unique. 
We look in vain for similar results in North or South America, 
in Australia, or in New Zealand. The native races in South Africa 
have been saved from destruction, while the general prosperity of the 
country has made remarkable advances. 

The question of Border policy is necessarily one of the utmost 
importance to the Central Government of South Africa, And yet 
our statesmen have freely admitted that they were not able to master 
its complications; ‘all we could attempt to do,’ said the Prime 
Minister lately, when speaking on this subject, ‘ was to stave off the 
evil day.’ Let us make an effort to understand a subject which is 
interesting in itself, and whose history is full of practical lessons. 

As early as 1702 a hunting party of Dutch burghers and their 
Hottentot servants met with a party of Kaffirs in the hunting field, 
and fought with them. A considerable belt of country inhabited by 
Hottentots then stretched between the Kaffirs and the Europeans. 
But both these peoples were aggressive, and both were urged forward 

3A 2 
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by the internal condition of their respective countries, so that in 1778 
the burghers and the Kaffirs between them had ‘ eaten up’ the Hot- 
tentots, and now made their first treaty, recognising the Fish River 
as the boundary line. One word as to the character of the new 
neighbours of the colonists. There were many Kaffir tribes or clans 
possessing, however, common characteristics. They were all energetic 
well-made savages, whose movements were not incommoded by cloth- 
ing—hence the Dutch name for all these tribes, ‘ Kaal’ (nude) Kaffirs, 
War and cattle-lifting were the most honourable employments of the 
men; no tribal distinction could be found in any other pursuit. In 
the intervals between the war-parties the men herded and defended 
the cattle, and amused themselves with the chase; the work of the 
house and of the garden was entirely in the hands of the women and 
the slaves. It needs no great exercise of imagination to fancy what 
would happen when such people found themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of colonial sheep-walks and cattle-runs. It is, therefore, no 
matter of surprise to learn that the Kaffirs were the first to break 
the stipulation as to a boundary line, spreading westward in their 
forcefulness as far as the borders of Swellendam. In 181], the 
English Governor of the Colony commenced what may be styled the 
‘broom policy,’ and swept back this black wave from whence it came, 
compelling some 20,000 Kaffirs to recross the Fish River. This was 
followed by an invasion of the Colony. In 1819, when peace was 
again restored, the country lying between the Fish River and the 
Keiskama was declared by the English to be a neutral territory, to 
be unoccupied by Kaffirs or by colonists, but to be held by military 
posts. This provision was afterwards relaxed, and Kaffirs were allowed 
for a time to reside on what was termed ‘neutral’ ground. In 1829 
it was held that the privilege of residing there had been forfeited by 
the Kaffir chief Makomo, who had attacked another chief and carried 
the war within the border of the Colony. The ‘ broom policy’ was 
again applied, and the Kaffirs were again swept back beyond the 
Keiskama. This was followed in 1834 by the invasion and complete 
devastation of the eastern part of the Colony. The new British 
settlers, the frontier burghers, the Hottentots of the Kat River 
Settlement, lost everything in this war, and public subscriptions were 
raised for their relief throughout the Colony and in other countries. 
On this occasion the war was not concluded by the English till the 
Kaffir power was broken, and chiefs and people were at the disposal 
of the Government. And -now a new arrangement was projected by 
Sir Benjamin Durban. The sweeping-back policy had failed. On this 
occasion the settlement was not to hang on a boundary line or a neutral 
territory; the Kaffirs were to be governed by the English in certain 
selected tracts of their own country, while the mountain fastnesses 
were to be occupied by the Europeans. The conquered chiefs and 
people were assembled, the scheme was fully explained to them, and 
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they had given their adhesion, praising the clemency of their victors 
—for the Kaffir rnle was to enslave those whom they conquered. In 
pursuing this course the Governor was only carrying out the spirit 
of the instructions which he had received from the Secretary of State 
before the commencement of the war. 

But, in the meantime, a change of government took place in 
England, and the arrangements of Sir B. Durban were entirely 
upset by the new Colonial Secretary in the high-handed way dictated 
by strong conviction. The new English Government strongly held 
that the colonists, and not the Kaffirs, had been the cause of the war, 
and the land which had been thus unjustly obtained must be given 
up to its former owners. The ‘neutral ground’ was also handed 
over to the natives; and thus the eastern boundary of the colony 
was shifted to where it was in 1818! When the Governor protested 
against this measure, as one from which great trouble was to be 
anticipated, he was himself recalled. 

It is worth while, even at the present date, to understand 
thoroughly the policy which was then upset, and the one which was 
substituted for it. The position of Sir B. Durban was, in effect : 
‘We have had experience enough of these tribes in the past to know 
that their chiefs will not be both able and willing to keep them from 
stealing the cattle of the neighbouring colonists. The social repu- 
tation of a Kaffir youth can only be made by martial exploits. This 
can only be changed by education, and by the gradual waning of the 
power of the chiefs. There may be unprincipled Europeans on the 
colonial side, but the body of the people are peace-loving. In 
Kaffirland, on the contrary, the body of the people are warlike—the 
exceptions are the few who have given their adherence to Christianity.’ 
The position of Lord Glenelg was founded upon a high principle— 
the principle trusted to by Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, in his management 
of a school consisting of the sons of English gentlemen—the principle 
of reposing confidence in those with whom you are dealing, and 
giving them to understand that they are thus being trusted. His 
lordship’s commands are, in effect: ‘Give back to the Kaffirs all to 
which they can lay any just claim; enter upon treaty-terms of 
friendship with them as neighbours, and see if peace on our frontiers 
will not be the result.’ 

And what was the result? Sir George Napier, who was sent to 
carry out this policy, reported after four years’ trial of it: ‘So far as 
the Colonial Government and the colonists are concerned, never were 
treaties more strictly or pertinaciously adhered to; but not so with 
the Kaffirs; for they commenced from the first to plunder the 
colonists, and, notwithstanding every exertion, it was found im- 
possible to prevent these depredations.’ Afterwards, in giving his 
evidence in England on South African affairs, Sir George Napier 
announced his own change of opinion, and his belief that the policy 
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of Sir B. Durban, which he had overthrown in South Africa, was 
after all the right and only effectual one. Inthe same way Sir 
Andries Stockenstrom, who, as Lieutenant-Governor, had done his 
best on the frontier to carry out the ‘ confidence policy,’ believing 
that it was the best, came forward in.1846 and announced that, 
whilst his sympathy for the native races was unaltered, his opinions 
had entirely changed as to the recent policy. This officer assisted 
in retiring from the district of country occupied by Sir B. Durban 
in 1836; in 1846 he assisted in retaking it! 

The fact was—and it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be noted—the Kaffirs were entirely unable to comprehend, much less 
to appreciate, the motives or designs of the ‘confidence policy ;’ and 
it is matter of history that they completely misapprehended them, 
The Kaffirs, reasoning from their own point of view, held that 
conduct such as that of the English, in retiring from the position 
which they had won, could be the result of weakness only. They 
admitted to themselves that the English had conquered them ; and it 
was evident that some English chiefs thought that they could govern 
them. It seemed to the Kaffirs, however, that this opinion was not 
shared by the wisest Englishmen at headquarters, who had ordered 
the giving back of the country. England had conquered Kaffirland; 
by its own admission, however, to the Kaffir mind, England could 
not hold Kaffirland ; therefore, it might turn out in the future that, 
where forces were so equally balanced, victory would not always be 
on the same side. On this occasion far more was expected from the 
tribes or clans of South Africa than was warranted by the past 
history of other freebooting clans. Indeed, the past history of his 
native Highlands might have taught the Colonial Secretary of that 
time a different policy from that which he pursued. 

The Kaffir war of 1846 was only the breaking out into a blaze of 
material which had been long smouldering. And the settlement at 
its close was to the Kaffir chiefs merely the terms of a truce which 
came to an end in 1851, when they had recovered from their losses, 
and felt that they could again take the field. 

The settlement after the war of 1851-53, which, in 1854, was 
proceeded with by Sir George Grey, was in effect to return to that 
of Sir B. Durban of 1835—after twenty years of miserable frontier 
disturbance and war! The actual condition of the Kaffir chiefs was 
now taken into account. The English government was once more 
established over the district which had before changed hands. 
Commissioners or residents were appointed to reside with chiefs 
beyond this border. Education was encouraged; industry was 
stimulated by the opening up of trade. 

Reviewing our past border policy, we find that our first idea, 
naturally enough, had reference to a boundary line. It was said: 
‘ Sweep the natives over a certain line, and prevent their return.’ The 
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eonverse of this also became law: ‘ Prevent Europeans from crossing 
the border into native territory ;’ and it is amusing to learn that 
the natives always refused to inform against those who had broken this 
law. Then it was said: ‘ Fully and definitely recognise each Kaffir 
chief who is our neighbour, and trust to his honour ; and lastly we 
have come to this: Govern the chiefs and tribes with whom we have 
fought, and operate by Residents and Commissioners on the tribes 
next to our actual borders, not interfering in their tribal affairs, and 
yet not trusting implicitly to the {power and the goodwill of the 
chief.’ 

The manner in which responsible government was pressed by the 
Home Government on the Cape Colony and more recently on the 
handful of European colonists in Natal, and especially the effort made 
some years ago by the English Government to join all the European 
colonies and states in South Africa in one confederation, combine to 
show that our legislators entertain an entirely mistaken opinion as to 
the nature and extent of the duty of England in South Africa for some 
years to come. The policy which may have answered admirably in 
Canada or in New Zealand is confronted by entirely new conditions 
in South Africa, where we have an immense and increasing native 
population, energetic, irrepressible, and yet capable of improvement. 

When the Cape Colony assumed the duties connected with 
responsible government, the management of the native races within 
the Colony passed at once into its hands. Not content with this, the 
Imperial Government, from time to time, has devolved responsibilities 
on the Cape Colony as to the government of outlying territories, such as 
Basutoland and the Transkei territories. At present the whole 
country lying between the Cape Colony and Natal has been joined to 
the Cape Colony, and, with the exception of Pondoland, is occupied by 
colonial magistrates and police. Thus the responsibilities of the 
Cape Colony outside its own boundaries are of the gravest character, 
on account of the large population of their territories.‘ 

The Colonial Government has complained of the manner in which 
responsibilities were undertaken by the Imperial Government and 
then devolved on it. The fact that the High Commissioner was also 
Governor of the Colony, seemed to render such transactions easier of 
accomplishment. At the same time the Colony buckled to the task 
of territorial government with commendable zeal, and among other 
necessary steps a Native Laws Commission was appointed by Sir Bartle 
Frere to arrange a code for the provisional government of these out- 


4 Population of Basutoland . . « 127,000 
Transkei , 2 ° e » 80,000 
a Tembuland . ‘ ° . . 98,410 ° 
Estimated population of Griqualand East - 100,000 
Pondoland , e - 150,000 


Total . . . * . 555,410 


” ” 
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lying territories, and we hear that this Commission has just completed 
its labours and issued its report. 

The present theory is, then, that the Cape Colony itself can not 
only manage its own affairs, but can also rule subordinate territories 
on its borders. The history of the last few years has shown that this 
heavy burden has been too much for the Colony. Many hold that a 
happier commencement would have been made in the management. 
of its own internal affairs, if the granting of responsible government 
to the Cape Colony had been delayed for some years; and if people 
can barely manage their own affairs, it does seem absurd to suppose 
that they can assume the réle of wisdom and experience and direct the 
affairs of their neighbours also. Then it must be borne in mind that 
the bulk of the colonists are pastoral and agricultural farmers. So, in 
a rude but real way, are all the native tribes on the colonial border. 
To expect that this fact will be inoperative when one class of farmers 
has to legislate for another and unrepresented class, is' to say that 
human society has reached a state of perfection in South Africa. 
Take Basutoland as a case in point. The Basutos owed much to the 
government of the Queen, which delivered them from imminent de- 
struction as a tribe at the hands of the Free State Boers. When the 
government of Basutoland was carried on by a Governor’s Agent 
acting under the High Commissioner at the Cape, there was probably 
no class or race of men more satisfied with the sway of the Queen than 
were the Basutos. Indeed they were proud of being ‘ English,’ and their 
conduct in capturing the chief Langalebalele was admirable in itself, 
and produced a great impression among all the tribes. The taxes 
were cheerfully paid; the annual revenue was more than the expendi- 
ture ; in grain, cattle, and horses, the Basutos were producers; and on 
the whole they seemed worthy of the special act of grace by which 
they had been preserved. But all this has been changed, and to-day 
Basutoland is sullen, distrustful, rebellious. What is the cause? 
When everything was going well, and there was a balance of some 
10,000/. in the tribal exchequer, the Imperial Government induced 
the Government of the Cape Colony to ‘ take over’ the government of 
Basutoland. Little or no notice was taken of this step in Basutoland 
at the time, and its importance was not realised. Basutoland came 
now within the sweep of colonial politics. But it came as an outside 
‘ territory,’ and had no representation in the Cape Parliament. The 
protracted war against the Gaikas and Galekas had been concluded. 
It was reasonable that those who had been conquered in this war 
should be disarmed. But an Act was passed in the Cape Legislature 
which had the effect of disarming all coloured. people in the Colony 
and its dependencies, friends as well as foes. This Act was proclaimed 
in Basutoland. The Basutos refused to give up their arms: wat 
followed, but the whole native territory between the Cape Colony 
and Natal being in a blaze, the war in Basutoland dwindled on the 
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colonial side to the holding of certain entrenched positions. The 
colonial forces crushed the rebellion in the eastern territories, but no 
such success attended them in Basutoland, the affairs of which were 
settled by arbitration. But the confidence of the Basutos has been 
shaken if not destroyed in the Colonial Government—a state of things 
which some of the chiefs are of course using for their own aggrandise- 
ment. When the Basutos were asked to give up their arms, one of 
their first answers was, How can we be sure that the Government 
which now changes its views about us so seriously as to wish to disarm 
us, will not again change its opinion and abandon us in our defenceless 
condition? This was thought to be merely the product of an astute 
mind, and the Basutos were assured that the idea was preposterous. 
The ‘abandonment of Basutoland,’ however, is a question which is 
now before the Cape Parliament, and it is already well known that 
there is a large body of the colonial public who are in favour of this 
course. This brings the whole question of the government of Basuto- 
land before the English Government, which in a certain sense is 
clearly responsible for the present state of things. The Cape Colony 
governed Basutoland according to its lights with the results which we 
have seen. Is the Imperial Government now satisfied that it was a 
wise act on its part to hand over Basutoland to the Cape Colony, with 
no arrangement whatever as to the manner in which its government 
should be carried on? And what has been said of Basutoland might 
be said of the other outlying territories. Their government by the 
(ape Colony will unfairly strain the powers of that country ; and while 
itis an arrangement better than leaving the country in the hands of 
native chieftains, we hope to be able to show that a third and still 
more desirable course might be pursued, with advantage to all parties. 

There are many striking points of resemblance between our 
border policy in Kaffirland in 1835 and our recent doings in Zulu- 
land. A question of border policy arose in Bechwanaland (adjoining 
Griqualand West) in 1878, which has not yet obtained settlement. 
The Bechwana clans had profited considerably by their intercourse 
with Europeans—missionaries and others—and had passed from among 
the number of savage tribes. Their political condition, however, did 
not keep pace with their advance in other directions. Chieftainships 
were subdivided, jurisdiction overlapped and was uncertain, and the 
country for many years enjoyed peace more through the general good 
conduct of the people than from the efforts of any governing body. 
The political weakness of these people was recognised at the Royal 
Commission ; and the Commissioners gave up the idea of retaining 
territory to the east of the Transvaal, where the natives were power- 
ful, with the express understanding and consent of the Boer leaders 
that the protectorate of the natives on the wegtern border was to be 
a reality.® f 


5 Report of Royal Commission, Pi 18, 19. 
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When disturbances arose in Griqualand West, and the evildoers 
fled into Bechwanaland, there was no power there to arrest’ them 
or to punish them—indeed some of the chiefs were suspected of com- 
plicity in the acts themselves. The marauders were followed by an 
English force, with the concurrence of the most powerful and best 
disposed chief inthe country. He and other chiefs afterwards formally 
ceded the government of the country to a duly accredited English 
officer, and English officers and police occupied South Bechwanaland 
for some two years. The whole circumstance, however, was ignored 
in England, and no notice whatever was taken of Bechwanaland 
when Griqualand West was annexed to the Cape Colony. A lawless 
band of Europeans has lately taken advantage of the disorganised 
state of Bechwanaland, and has robbed the people of their cattle, 
and indeed carried on war in that territory. They were able to do 
this with the greater success that they have obtained at all times 
refuge for themselves and their stolen stock in the Transvaal, whilst 
the government of that State had no quarrel whatever with the 
Bechwana chiefs. Thus a people beg for our help in the establish- 
ment of good government; they agree to submit to us and to pay the 
necessary taxes; and they befriend our people in a time of trouble. 
We govern them for a time, and then leave them ; turning a deaf ear 
to them, when we see them shot down by irresponsible filibusters, 


whose base of operation is a country of which we have the suzerainty! 


IV. NortHwarp. 


In North America there is a westward movement of Europeans, 
which finds its counterpart in the northward movement of Europeans 
in South Africa. This movement was steady in the time of the 
Dutch Company’s administration ; it goes on still. There are reasons 
for it deeper than political ones; it is a movement which can be 
counted on and legislated for, but not arrested. In America those 
who move westward never think of severing their connection with the 
east; and if they did think of it, the United States Government 
would insist that there should be no such separation. England 
unfortunately has never recognised this northern movement as a fact 
in South African history. Events connected with it seem to have 
come to the notice of her statesmen as surprises for which they were 
totally unprepared. Consequently the action of the English Govern- 
ment on this subject has been extremely vacillating and uncertain, 
and, to a corresponding degree, irritating and unsatisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Although our interference with the domestic institutions of the 
colonists was not the cause of the northward movement, it is matter 
of history that our policy towards the native races in the Cape Colony 
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gave it a great impetus. Ignorance and superstition strengthened 
the minds of many to embark in the journey northward ; they were 
the favoured people of the Lord, who would give them the victory 
over their heathen enemies, and bring them to the Promised Land. 
Wherever they settled, it was their resolve that white people and 
coloured people should not be on an equality before the law. 

Both in Natal and what is now the Free State, England fought 
these men to establish her supremacy over them. She still governs 
Natal ; the affairs of the Orange River Sovereignty were administered 
by England between 1846 and 1854, at which latter date the country 
was left to the Boers. But practically England never ceased to be 
involved in the affairs of the Free State. By English influence and 
the gift of a large tract of land to the Griquas, a war between that 
people and the Boers was averted. In 1858, and again in 1864, the 
Free State Government applied for and obtained the mediation of 
England between that State and the Basutos. It was next the turn 
of the Basutos to beg for the friendly offices of England, and, in 
answer to this petition, Basutoland was proclaimed to be British 
territory. In the final settlement a considerable tract of Basuto 
country was ceded to the Free State ; but as an act of policy on the 
part of the Central Government, the annexation of Basutoland was 
regarded by all who knew the circumstances as a good action, the 
merit of which was seriously lessened by the delay which took place 
before England could make up her mind. Thoughtful people saw in 
the annexation of Basutoland the complement to the abandonment of 
the Free State ; in some form, the Central Government had to appear 
on the scene. 

The discovery of diamonds in South Africa was an event of the 
utmost importance to the whole country. The district yielding 
diamonds was on the border of the Free State, Griqua, and Bechwana 
territories. The Diamond Fields had Free State, Transvaal, Griqua, 
and Bechwana claimants. It was not unreasonable that the English 
Government should administer justice and uphold order among a 
large population, most of whom were her own subjects, suddenly 
collected in a desert part of the country. The Griqua chief ceded his 
claim to England. Eventually the sum of 90,000/. was granted by 
the English Government to the Government of the Free State, with 
a further grant of 15,0001. whenever the Free State commenced its 
first railway works. These sums were to be paid out of the local 
revenue, and were in consideration of disputed claims put forward by 
the Free State to the possession of part of the Diamond Fields. The 
province of Griqualand West has since been annexed to the Cape 
Colony. 

Having had its foreign relations thus satisfactorily settled for it 
by England, the Free State has lately enjoyed much prosperity. 
With a market at their doors for all that they can produce, the Free 
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State burghers have turned their attention to industrial pursuits, 
and warlike aspirations have very much died out. Bounded on all 
sides by countries under European rule since the annexation of Basuto- 
land, the Free State has no longer native anxieties. The condition 
of society within the Free State is, however, a study worthy of close 
attention by those who legislate for South Africa. The estimated 
population of the Free State is given at 70,000 Europeans and 18,000 
or 20,000 coloured people of all races—more than three Europeans 
to one native. In all other countries in South Africa the number of 
blacks far exceeds that of whites. We must search for the explanation 
in the local laws. Natives do not own land in the Free State. Pro- 
vision is made for no native population beyond the requisite number 
of servants for farm work. The law limits the number of huts which 
may be erected on a farm for the use of servants. Then it costs every 
native one shilling for a ‘ pass’ or passport to enter the Free State, 
or pass through it. If he resides there, the native pays a poll-tax 
and hut-tax also, the revenue from which amounts to over 8,000I. 
per annum. In these repressive regulations we find the secret of the 
smallness of the coloured population of the Free State, as compared 
with the Europeans. We are brought also face to face with the 
social scheme of those who disapproved of emancipation of slaves and 
disenthralment of serfs ; not as that scheme would be developed away 
from English influence, but as it has been found practicable in the 
Free State. In the first place this leads to depopulation—there was 
doubtless a larger population of natives in the Free State than there 
is of Europeans and natives now. This repressive policy to natives 
would not be practicable but for the fact that the Free State is sur- 
rounded by countries where more favourable laws obtain. If all 
colonies and states in South Africa imitated the Free State as to the 
management of the native population, there would be no place in 
their own native land for the various tribes! In other words this 
policy inevitabiy leads to war—a war of races, and is thus both im- 
practicable and dangerous if attempted on a large scale. 

The fair regions of the Transvaal were unknown to Europeans till 
about 1830. The Boers who settled in that country were long divided 
among themselves by ecclesiastical as well as political questions ; and 
more than once the contending parties carried their disagreement to 
open hostilities. In no part of South Africa was there less true 
freedom enjoyed than by the members of one of those Transvaal sects 
or parties, living under their own local leader in bitter jealousy of the 
others. There were at least three of these parties at the date of the 
Sand River Convention in 1852. Commandant Andries Pretorius, 
from the colonial district of Graaff Reinet, was the head of the most 
important and most accessible division of the Boers. Our zigzag 
ways of dealing with South African affairs came out strongly in this 
transaction. As a reward had been offered for Pretorius’s appre- 
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hension, it was necessary first to issue a pardon. Years before, 
Pretorius had ridden many miles to solicit an audience with an 
English governor and was refused. Now two commissioners from 
England meet the newly-pardoned rebel and sign with him a con- 
yention! By the Sand River Convention, Commissioners Hogg and 
Owen, in the plainest terms, placed the future of Southern Africa in the 
hands of Pretorius and his followers. The boundaries of the Cape 
Colony were limited ; so were those of Natal and the Free State; but the 
Sand River Convention left the Boers without any boundary to their 
territory! By this convention England actually precluded herself 
from entering into any treaty with any African chief whatever ; 
promising an open market to the Boers for the purchase of guns and 
ammunition ; and stipulating that no weapons of war should be 
supplied to any of the native tribes! The best excuse that can be 
given for the conduct of the English Government at this juncture as 
a Central Government in South Africa is to suppose that the whole 
thing was transacted without the knowledge of the public, and while 
our legislators were under the influence of a ‘ scare.’ 

It was easy for the Boers to promise that they would not practise 
slavery, and it has been easy for them to satisfy the English Govern- 
ment that they have kept this promise. Cape historians, such as 
Noble and Theal, inform us that the opposite was the truth; and 
those who have lived in the Transvaal know that children were 
obtained extensively from native slave-owners in regions beyond the 
Transvaal and enrolled as apprentices. It may be true that the 
children are usually better off with Boer than with native owners ; 
but to deny the existence of the custom is absurd. 

In some districts of the Transvaal the native population were 
compelled to do work for the Boers without payment ; in others a 
heifer (value 2/. or 31.) would be given for a year’s work. In native 
wars the little children were the only prisoners taken by the Boers, 
among whom they were distributed after the war was over. In 
a short time after they received their ‘freedom,’ the Transvaal 
authorities destroyed no less than four mission stations supported by 
different sections of Christians in England. One of these stations 
was that of Dr. Livingstone at Kolobeng. Even after President 
Burgers had been elected, and the more ignorant leaders had been 
superseded, French Protestant missionaries were prevented by the 
Transvaal authorities from passing through the Transvaal in order to 
evangelise the native tribes beyond. Themselves the supposed de- 
scendants of French Huguenots, the Boers failed to ‘ count kinship’ 
with the French Protestants of the present day, but treated them in 
a hostile manner. As we have seen, the Cape Colonists have to a 
great extent grown out of such narrowness and bigotry. 

President Burgers soon used up his popularity in the Transvaal. 
His journey to Europe, the project for a railway, and the introduc- 
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tion of foreigners to work the newly-discovered gold-mines, were all 
exceedingly distasteful to the Boers, who object to the increase of 
Europeans in their country. Then followed the Sekukuni war, which 
we shall describe in the words of the reliable historians already 


named :— 


The commando mustered 540 wagons, 2,500 white men, and about an equal 
number of natives. Two divisions attempted to carry the place by a night attack. 
One body, after some difficult climbing and skirmishing, gained a position near the 
town, but, on day breaking, found themselves unsupported, the main body not hay- 
ing come to meet them as agreed upon; some of their number, when called upon to 
move forward, taking refuge in the gullies and other places of shelter. The whole 
body afterwards beat a retreat. The moral effect of this disgraceful failure, coupled 
with the prevailing lack of discipline and the known scarcity of provisions and 
ammunition, produced a general mutiny in the camp. With one voice the men 
declared they would not storm the mountain again, and their determination to re- 


turn to their homes.® 
The investigation into the causes of the ‘ retreat’ showed an utter absence of 


discipline, as well as a want of organisation inevery department. The commissariat 
was a failure, for many of the men were half-starved. A large proportion mus- 
tered without guns or ammunition, and there was no source from which they 
could be supplied. In short, it was clearly shown that though a body of men 
brought together in this way might be capable of inflicting enormous loss upon an 
enemy armed with assegais, in a campaign lasting only a few days, or a few weeks 
at most, they became an unruly rabble in front of a foe armed with guns, and when 
the campaign seemed likely to be protracted over months.” 


The Volksraad was assembled ; a war-tax of 10/. was imposed on 
every occupied farm, increased to 12/. for farms owned by foreign 
proprietors. But the Boers refused to pay the war-tax, as they had 
done with reference to the railway-tax, which amounted to Ll. 10s. 
per farm, The republican chest was absolutely without funds: the 
interest of the public debt and even the salaries of officials were 
unpaid. 

It was at this crisis, in April 1877, that the Transvaal was 
annexed to England by a special commissioner, to whom discretionary 
power had been given by her Majesty’s Government, and who had 
been already some time in the Transvaal prior to annexation. When 
the question of annexation came before the Volksraad, the vote 
went against it; but the members, well knowing that annexation 
was impending, broke up without making any alternative suggestion 
by which the government of the country could be relieved of its 
pressing difficulties. Fearing the one subject of the native policy of 
England, the members of the Volksraad did not vote for annexation, 
but virtually acquiesced in it as inevitable in the circumstances. 
Several of the government officials retained office under the new 
government ; and the ‘ revolution’ took place without any friction or 
disturbance. As a matter of fact, the annexation was an immense 


® Noble’s South Africa, Past and Present, p. 332. 
7 Theal’s South African History and Geography, vol. ii. p. 167. 
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relief to all parties. The Boers had time to attend to their farms, 
trade revived, and English money flowed into the country. For the 
first time in its history the Transvaal was truly free. The idea of 
supposing that the government of England, well-known in all parts 
of the world, amounted to a tyranny in the Transvaal, is absurd as 
well as false. Those who most sincerely and consistently complained 
of the English government in the Transvaal were themselves oppres- 
sors, from an English point of view. 

It is no part of our present plan to enter into a detail of the 
events connected with the counter-revolution and rising of the Boers. 
We shall come at once to the Pretoria Convention. The movement 
against the English government in the Transvaal may be broadly 
described as led by a small but self-assertive coterie of Hollanders, 
who spoke and wrote about ‘liberty for the Boers,’ which subject 
included, from their standpoint, a Dutch instead of an English Civil 
Service in the Transvaal; by certain adventurers, stormy petrels of 
the political world, whose chief object seemed to be to speak and 
write ‘agin’ the Government ;’ by a section, at first small, of the 
less intelligent Boers themselves. The English inhabitants, the 
(ape burghers in the Transvaal—the wealthiest and most intelligent 
Transvaal Boers—approved of the annexation. The large body which 
in such a case ‘ waits to see how things go,’ were eventually induced 
to join the Boer side. How much this increase in the Boer ranks 
was owing to the revival at this juncture of the old project of con- 
quering Mashonaland, may yet come to be known. 

The Pretoria Convention is the result of the labours of three 
Royal Commissioners, Sir Hercules Robinson, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
Sir Henry De Villiers, the last-mentioned being chief justice at the 
Cape, and himself a Cape Colonist by birth. They were assisted by 
the friendly advice of President Sir John Brand of the Free State, 
also a Cape Colonist by birth, and a large-minded South African 
statesman. The Royal Commission sat in Pretoria, the capital 
of the Transvaal, and its members were in constant communication 
with the Boer leaders. They were thus in circumstances favourable 
to the ascertainment of the truth; and in the Convention, and the 
Report accompanying it, we have the result of their labours. 

The Pretoria Convention establishes the truth of all for which we 
are contending in this paper. It defines the boundaries of the Trans- 
vaal. It grants self-government to the Boers, fully and without 
reserve; but not independence—the Queen of England is suzerain of 
the Transvaal. Native questions within the Transvaal come under 
the notice of her Majesty’s representative, the British Resident. 
Questions between the Boers and natives outside the Transvaal come 
also before the British Resident, whose settlement can be appealed 
against, not to a Transvaal court, but to the High Commissioner at 
the Cape, ‘ whose decision shall be final.’ The theory on which the 
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whole Convention is based is the local freedom of the Boers: the 
supreme, active, and, of course, forceful control of all outside affairs 
by the English Government, as the central or supreme power in the 
country. 

Nothing could show more clearly the thoughts which were upper- 
most in the minds of the members of the Royal Commission at 
Pretoria than the following words of friendly advice and warning 
spoken by the President of the Commission to the Boer representa- 
tives :— 


Before signing the Convention, which we have now finally agreed to, we are 
anxious, whilst expressing our best wishes for the success of the future Transvaal 
State, not to conceal from the Transvaal representatives our opinion that the 
greatest danger which the future Government will have to contend with is the 
native difficulty. The impression left on the minds of the Commission is, that 
however anxious the leaders may be to restrain their people, the treatment of the 
natives by individuals has often been harsh and cruel, and if we may, as sincere 
well-wishers, express to you one word of parting advice, it is this, that you should 
employ all the moral influence you possess, and all the legal powers you can 
exercise, to secure for the natives, who have had no voice in the change now 
brought about, kind and considerate treatment. 


We have here in small space the whole difference—to a Trans- 
vaal Boer—between the English Government and his own. One 
of the Boer representatives, in reply to the warning and advice 
of the Commission, made a promise that they, as leaders, would 
do their best in the matter referred to. For a Boer Govern- 
ment, however, to venture to restrict the latitude which each 
Transvaal Boer enjoys as to the treatment of his own servants would 
be the most unpopular line of conduct which they could adopt. 

It is estimated that there were 50,000 European inhabitants in 
the Transvaal, with over 300,000 natives! It is now well known 
in England that these natives—chiefs and people—hailed the advent 
of English rule in the Transvaal, and deprecated our departure from 
the country. What was called in England the oppression of the 
Boers by English law, is called even-handed justice by the natives of 
the Transvaal. What the Boers call freedom, the blacks call by 
another name. 

Has there been time enough since the signing of the Convention 
for us to judge of the working of the new arrangements? We say 
nothing of the collapse of trade in the Transvaal following the 
change of government, on account of which the Cape Commercial 
Bank has been forced to stop payment. We say nothing here of the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal either as to Europeans or as to 
natives. We have granted the Boers self-government within the 
Transvaal. If they grant ‘concessions’ of newly-discovered mines 
to individuals, rather than induce a large European population to 
enter the Transvaal, and if in other ways they turn back the hands 
of the clock, still, within the borders of the Transvaal the Boer has 
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lis self-government as in the Free State, and we have no wish to 
interfere with him beyond what is written in the Convention. 

It has, however, been conclusively shown that our present 
arrangements for enforcing the decisions of the British Resident and 
High Commissioner as to aggressions by the Transvaal Boers on 
native territory are entirely inadequate. The state of Bechwanaland 
as already described is proof enough of this; and no one knows how 
far these encroachments might have gone, had it not been that the 
war with Mapoch in the north has in the meantime diverted atten- 
tion from Bechwanaland. As in the case of the Free State and 
Basutoland, the complement of the grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal is the protection and government of Bechwanaland by the 


English. 


V. Tue Lessons oF tHe Past—Ovr Future Soutu AFRICAN 
Poticy. 





In reviewing the ground which we have gone over, we shall take a 
glance at the South Africa of to-day. We have a population of 
some 2,000,000, of whom some 350,000 only are Europeans. Whole 
tribes of these natives owe their existence, as well as their improve- 
ment and prosperity, directly to England. The advancement of the 
Cape Colonists has been steady, and of late years most rapid. In the 
Free State also progress has been made; but in the Transvaal—not- 
withstanding its superior natural advantages—affairs are in a very 
backward and unsatisfactory condition. Nothing could be more 
confused than the present political condition of South Africa. We 
have the prosperous and progressive Cape Colony enjoying responsible 
government, but handicapped by the government of immense out- 
lying native territories which it is unable to manage. We have the 
Crown Colony of Natal, whose very richness of soil has attracted to 
it a population of refugee but indolent blacks, altogether dispro- 
portionate to the number of Europeans. The Free State is following 
a most dangerous native policy, which if followed elsewhere would 
plunge the whole country into war. In the Transvaal of to-day we 
have the counterpart of the ‘Republicans’ of Stellenbosch and 
Graaff Reinet of some eighty years ago; whose real quarrel with 
our Government is not that it is English, but that it is fair to 
all classes, and strong enough to carry out its decisions. 

As we have seen, the tendency of the European population is to 
spread northward. The natural capabilities of the country increase 
the further north we go. It is well known to several travellers and 
explorers that a gold-field far more extensive than those in the Trans- 
vaal is lying unworked in the far north. The soil is the richest ; 
Vout. XIII.—No. 74. 3B 
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water is abundant ; and the native population is very small. By the 
Sand River Convention all the possibilities of the future as to the 
interior were handed over to the Transvaal; by the Pretoria Conven- 
tion these are carefully reserved for the English Government. Un- 
less, however, the Central Power becomes a reality in the country, and 
especially on the borders of the Transvaal, and unless the provisions 
of the Pretoria Convention are upheld, it is quite evident that the 
whole of the past work of England will be practically subverted, and 
a war of races will take place. The most northerly State—if it has 
flexible boundary lines—will become the most influential in South 
Africa, having the rich native territories to the north to work upon 
and assimilate to itself. Already well-nigh swamped by native re. 
sponsibilities, the Cape Colony is, at the same time, so bounded on 
the north as to preclude it from occupying the chief place in the 
South African affairs of the future. Hitherto, the large trade of the 
interior has found its way into the colony through the native territory 
of Bechwanaland. If this territory passes into other hands, the 
political fate of the colony is sealed, so far as future predominating 
and civilising influence is concerned. 
In the nature of things, it is impossible that England can occupy 
a secondary or even co-ordinate position in South Africa. In a hap- 
hazard but yet beneficent way she has hitherto exercised the functions 
of acentral government. It is true there have been times when she 
has endeavoured to divest herself of all responsibility ; but from what 
has been already narrated it will be seen that at no period has she been 
successful in such efforts. We have seen that the Free State became 
‘independent ;’ but England, as a central and not as a co-ordinate 
power, nevertheless twice saved it from the Basutos, and once saved 
the Basutos from the Free State. The Transvaal became ‘indepen- 
dent ;’ but when its forces fled from a Basuto tribe—when its bur- 
ghers refused either to fight themselves or to pay a war-tax—when 
they more than once assembled in Volksraad, and broke up without 
proposing any feasible mode of carrying on the government of the 
country—then England as a Central Power appeared with her men 
and her money in the Transvaal, and the real difficulties, internal and 
external, vanished. Now all this has been accomplished by England 
without plan or premeditation—accomplished, therefore, at much cost 
of feeling and money and men. It is therefore high time the English 
people put to themselves the question: Such being our past history 
in South Africa, such our obstacles, such our successes, are we content 
to close the record and retire altogether from the field; or are we, 
guided by the light of the past, to adopt a rule of action for the 
future which shall be steadily borne in mind throughout the changes 
of party government? Itso happens that the present is a crisis 
when England must make a movement of some kind. Who 
is to govern Bechwanaland? Then with reference to the Cape 
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Colony, is England to leave her to be swamped with outside native 
responsibilities ; or, reversely, is England to leave such tribes as 
the Basutos to be misgoverned and mismanaged till, from being 
a source of strength, they become a weakness and a danger? 
With reference to the Transvaal, are we to yield the native policy of 
the whole interior of South Africa into the hands of the Transvaal 
Boers; or are we to stand upon the written terms of the Pretoria 
Convention? If we are to listen to the report of the Royal Commis- 
sioers themselves; if we are to respect our own signature to the 
(Convention ; if we are to regard the wishes of the great body of the 
English people, who without doubt desire even-handed justice and 
fair play to be administered to both natives and Boers in South 
Africa; if we would regard the repeated and earnestly expressed 
wishes of the natives themselves, in various parts of the country— 
England will not retire from South Africa, but will retain her position 
as the Central or Supreme Power, having, as hitherto, the native 
policy in her own hands. ‘Taking this for granted, we wish to make 
some practical suggestions—the result of close attention to the sub- 
ject for many years. They are not written in the interests of a 
political party, nor are they for the benefit of one people or colour. 
We hope to show that it will be possible, nay easy, for England to 
exercise the supreme or central government in South Africa, with- 
out pressing unjustly on any class, and without interfering with any 
pledged engagements. In our discussion we have the advantage of 
studying the history of the Confederation Scheme of the late Govern- 
ment. It was undoubtedly a well-meant effort to repeat in South 
Africa what had been successfully accomplished in Canada. What 
we think of its method and details, as applied to South Africa, will 
fully appear in the suggestions which follow. 


The object in view is the management of the local and general 
affairs of the various colonies and countries of Southern Africa. Our 
scheme would take up matters as they are now. The first step would 
be the selection and appointment of one head of colonial and native 
territory, who would represent Downing Street in South Africa, and 
who would be the highest officer in her Majesty’s Civil Service in 
that country—we may call him Governor-General. A _ suitable 
establishment as to secretaries, &c., would be provided for him. He 
would have no colony or territory in special charge. After the 
most careful consideration a place would be selected for his 
residence, which, after its suitability had been tested, would in the 
course of time become the political capital of the whole country. 
This appointment would imply the withdrawal from governors of 
colonies of the anomalous office of High Commissioner, which they 
have hitherto held ; the Governor of the Cape would exercise that 

3B2 
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office and nothing more, and so in the case of the Governor of 
Natal.® 

Our scheme would relieve the Cape Colony of its present burden 
in the government of such outlying territories as Basutoland, Transkei, 
Griqualand East, &c.; but for that relief the Colony would be ex. 
pected to pay such sum as might be agreed upon as its quota towards 
defraying the expense of upholding the peace of its borders. There 
can be no doubt that the Colonial Government would be ready to 
perform its part in this arrangement. Within its own borders there 
would still be a large native population, whose management, with all 
other internal affairs, would be left entirely in the hands of the 
Colonial Parliament. Responsible government would then have a 
fair trial at the Cape, which it has not had hitherto. 

The native territories thus severed from colonial control would 
be placed under administrators and magistrates, assisted, in certain 
cases, by native chiefs as assessors. Under this provisional or 
‘territorial’ government taxes would be raised te defray local ex- 
penditure, and ‘ territorial’ law would be administered. The English 
colonial law would be looked upon as the standard; but as to modes 
of procedure, our rigidity would be departed from, and the local 
customs of the district would be followed to some extent, so that the 
people might from the first understand what was being done. This 
provisional arrangement would always be regarded as temporary, and 
as used for the purpose of training and accustoming the people to 
the general law of the country. In a large territory there would be 
a court of appeal, presided over by a territorial judge, whose decision 
in civil and criminal cases would be final. Each administrator would 
be in direct correspondence with the Governor-General. Thus cases 
between one territory and another, or between a colony and a terri- 
tory, would come, fully stated on both sides, before this officer, whose 
freedom from territorial influence or bias, and whose local experience 
and knowledge, would be of the utmost service to her Majesty's 
Government in the settlement of such questions. 

With reference to land, which is the question of questions in 
South Africa, our scheme would recognise the rights of all de facto 
chiefs as the heads of the people found under them. The land would 
be regarded as the property of the tribe—chief and people—in such 
relative proportion as had been found actually in use. It would be 
entirely unjust to deal with a chief alone concerning the land of the 
tribe. To buy or sell land was unknown to all these people. The 
land was only for use. The chief used what he needed. So did his 
people. The right of the people to their smaller plots was thus 


* When the Peace Preservation (Disarmament) Act was passed in the Cape 
Colony, we had two High Commissioners in South Africa, one in favour of the Act, 
the other opposed to it. The value of a Governor-General in such circumstances 


will at once appear. 
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exactly the same as that of the chief to his larger fields. When 
a town removed, or was driven from, a country, the future settlement 
was matter of public discussion and agreement. Taking up this 
state of things where we find it, we would proceed to give to each of 
the actual occupiers of land in a native territory titles to their 
individual holdings. This would be a step in the right direction, 
leading to the encouragement of individual effort and enterprise, and 
weaning men from their old gregarious or tribal ideas. On account, 
however, of the ‘land sharks,’ who teem in such a country as South 
Africa—and especially on the boundaries of civilisation—those titles 
to farms or holdings would not, in the first, instance, be transferable 
or saleable ; and this would be plainly printed on the title-deed in 
two or more languages. This would only be going on the native 
custom, and would not be regarded as a hardship by the natives. 
When time had passed, education made some progress, and the 
people had become familiar with civilised procedure as to deeds, 
titles, &c., it would be competent for the people in pitso assembled 
to desire, and for the Governor-General to grant, that territorial law 
should cease, and English colonial law take its place ; and that land 
throughout the bounds of the tribe in question should henceforth be 
saleable. This would at once be effected, and without a single law- 
suit, by cancelling the words ‘ not saleable’ in each title-deed. Thus 
the native owner of the title, whom we found a mere vassal or tribes- 
man, and whom we introduced to civilised landholding by an indi- 
vidual (but unsaleable) title, is now advanced a third step, and 
presented with a saleable title to his land—while he also possesses 
the same rights and privileges as other subjects of the Queen. 

In every native territory there would be tracts of land which had 
not hitherto been occupied by any one. These would be disposed ot 
to suitable claimants, without respect of colour, who would be capable 
of working the land, and who would agree to live under the territorial 
government. Whether Europeans or natives, these strangers would 
receive the same unsaleable and untransferable titles to their hold- 
ings—with the prospect, of course, that in the course of time they 
would become saleable. The territorial governments would thus, in 
cases where there was not a sufficiently dense native population, 
have a considerable number of Europeans among the native settlers. 
This would be fraught with advantages to both classes. The 
European settlers would have no lack of cheap labour near them ; 
while the natives would see in the farms of the more enterprising 
Europeans a great deal to imitate, both in agriculture and in stock- 
breeding. Although no land would be saleable under this territorial 
government, so as to become real property, every landholder would 
have confidence in the permanence of his tenure, so long as he 
occupied and improved it. 

It would be expected that each territory, with its administrator 
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and magistrates, would manage its own local affairs, and ‘ pay its 
own way.’ Besides doing this, it would also contribute towards the 
central government of the country in such proportion as might be 
judged fair. The Basuto and Bechuana tribes have long been accus- 
tomed to the transaction of the public business of the tribe at their 
public pitso. Our true policy is not to stifle this or ignore it, but to 
turn it to use. With a little guidance these people could transact 
the business of municipal and divisional councils, as well as take part 
in the general government of the tribe. Such a territorial govern- 
ment would have been a positive boon to Zululand during the time 
which has elapsed since Ulundi. And now that Cetywayo has been 
released, the more clearly he and his people feel themselves to be 
connected with the general government of South Africa, the better 
for the general peace and prosperity. 

‘Then you would go in for annexation?’ ‘Where would you 
stop?’ These are questions which it is necessary to answer clearly. 
As to the first we reply that any satisfactory solution of South African 
difficulties must take into account the northward movement of Euro- 
peans. This movement is itself the annexing or aggressive force; 
our scheme seeks to control it; and its tendency would on the whole 
be to curb rather than to stimulate ‘forward’ tendencies. Take a 
sample of the cases most likely to occur for some time to come. Our 
colony or territory bounds on a country inhabited by natives under a 
chief. As Europeans increase in his country, the chief finds himself 
unable to decide in many cases which come before him, and which 
have reference to deeds, accounts, &c., which he cannot read, and 
about which he cannot form an opinion. Our first step would be to 
place a Resident with the chief to assist him in cases where Euro- 
peans were concerned—leaving him, however, to adjudicate among 
his own people as before. This might go on peacefully for years. 
The tendency, however, would still be the increase of Europeans and 
natives from other parts, and the growth of lawlessness, through the 
effeteness of the old tribal system. In these circumstances chiefs 
have asked, and would ask again, for English assistance in. the 
government of their country throughout its districts. In such case 
the Resident becomes Administrator, assisted by district magistrates. 
Taxes are raised for purposes of local government; the native coun- 
try becomes a ‘ territory.’ 

We must not shrink from giving another sample of probable ex- 
perience. A warlike chief and tribe are our neighbours. So long as 
they are good neighbours our system leaves them to enjoy their inde- 
pendence. But when there are frequent cattle-thefts and other out- 
rages, the perpetrators of which, and their plunder, are kept secure 


® We have seen that when the Imperial Government transferred Basutoland to 
the Cape Colony, there was a balance in favour of that territory of 10,000/., after 
paying the expenses of its local government. 
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by the chief in question, the Administrator will first patiently exhaust 
his own means of effecting a settlement, and then lay the matter 
before the Governor-in-Chief, whose resources are well known, and 
who is not in England, but within a few days’ march. We are not 
sanguine enough to say that in no case would a chief refuse the 
decision of the Governor-General; but we affirm that our scheme 
increases the likelihood of peaceful settlement, and renders the resis- 
tance of any chief perfectly hopeless. After such an affair had been 
settled, with or without war, we should place a Resident with the 
chief, or otherwise treat the country on the principles already laid 
down. 

So much for the regulation of the northward movement of Euro- 
peans, which is destructive of the tribal government of the native 
chiefs. The Central Government in South Africa would perform a 
work there similar to that which was done in the Highlands of Scot- 
land from Edinburgh. As to the limit of our operations, the careful 
reader will find the answer is contained in what has been already 
ssid. When ‘ annexation’ comes to mean growth, it will cease to be a 
bugbear, or to cause uneasiness. Our limit would be contact with an 
alightened and able government ; its rights would be respected in 
Africa as elsewhere. 

In case of disturbance between two of the territories under the 
charge of Administrators, the new order of things would render a 
sxttlement more easily attained than it has hitherto been. Both 
sides would be fully represented before the Governor-General, whose 
local knowledge and nearness would be in favour of a thorough 
mastery of the case. When force had to be used, it would at all 
times be possible for the Governor-General to call into the field such 
an overwhelming army as to make a breach of the South African 
peace a hopeless undertaking on the part of any chief or tribe. 

The present proposal introduces no change in our relations to any 
colony or state in South Africa. The President of the Free State at 
present addresses Her Majesty’s High Commissioner when occasion 
oeurs; in the future, on similar occasions he would address him- 
self to the Governor-General. While no contribution would: be 
asked from the Free State towards the native administration 
of the country, it is not unreasonable to suppose that an annual 
Yote towards this would be proffered by the State—if not at 
first, after a time, and when the beneficial effect of the central 
government had become apparent. It is hardly necessary to say that 
there would be no interference whatever with the internal affairs of 
the State. As to the Transvaal, there would not be the slightest de- 
parture from the Pretoria Convention. Instead of addressing the 
High Commissioner, the British Resident would send his communi- 
cations to the Governor-General, to whom also the Transvaal State 
Government would address the communications which are at present 
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sent to the High Commissioner at Capetown. The internal affairs of 
the Transvaal would be managed as laid down in the Convention, 
without any outside interference. If the affairs of neighbouring 
native territories, such as Bechwanaland, were in the hands of an 
English Administrator, under a Governor-General, the benefit would 
be felt nowhere sooner than in the Transvaal. In a few years the 
Transvaal history would be as pacific as has been that of the Free 
State in recent years. 

In such a scheme as that now sketched, there would be the true 
nucleus of a United South Africa. As no class would be ignored and 
none unduly favoured, no passions or sentiments would be arrayed 
against it. The initiative of England would be recognised all round 
asa boon. Without forcing it or seeking to anticipate its true time 
of birth, formal union would follow in due time, and as a natural 
growth. The occasional correspondence of the present between the 
local Government Secretaries and Her Majesty's High Commis- 
sioner, will increase in the nature of things. Interviews for consulta- 
tion with the Governor-General would be found advisable. But such 
meetings would be less valuable if representatives of all interested 
wefe not present. Out of circumstances such as these would grow 
a general council or parliament representing all colonies and states, 
and assisting the Governor-General in the management of the general 
affairs of the country. At present we have mere disjecta membra in 
the South African body politic, the head being one of those disjoined 
parts. The members have need of one another, and al] have need of 
the head. 

The progress and development of the country would go steadily 
forward. Education, resource, and enterprise would secure for their 
possessors the chief prizes, so that the way to success would be seen 
to be through the school, and by means of character and industry. 
The ignorant but able-bodied native would continue to be, as he is 
now, the labourer of the country. But class would not be arrayed 
against class; the hatches would not be battened down over the heads 
of the blacks, to be opened in bloodshed at some future period. Our 
land arrangements, thought out on the spot, and put forward to meet 
the circumstances of the country, would take away his occupation 
from the disaffection-monger and sower of sedition among the natives. 
On our frontier, the Resident and the Territorial Administration would 
minimise the friction resulting from the contact of the European and 
African races. We conclude, therefore, by expressing our confident 
belief that when England establishes some such government as that 
which we have here imperfectly sketched, she will at length have 
solved the problem of successfully governing Europeans and Africans 
in mutual helpfulness. 

Joun McKEnziz. 





